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INTRODUCTION 


The  history  of  Bombay,  despite  the  efforts  of  Gerson  da 
Cunha,  S.  M.  Edwardes  and  others,  has  yet  to  be  written. 
It  should  be  written  briefly,  with  objectivity,  with  a  historical 
sense,  and  in  a  readable  style.  O  what  a  subject  and  how 
woefully  it  has  been  neglected  !  It  is  said  that  a  professor  of 
history  has  projected  an  expansive  one  in  ten  volumes.  As 
however,  in  our  country  action  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  talk, 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  completed  within  less  than  the  span 
of  Noah’s  life.  This  book  would  make  admirable  grist  to  the 
mill  ;  and  if  Mr.  Soares  were  younger,  with  his  admirable 
style  and  generous  equipment,  how  well  he  could  have  done  it. 

In  the  history  of  Bombay  the  Catholics  have  played  a 
notable  part.  They  are  a  combination  of  gaiety  and  lack  of 
worldly  ambition  and  a  deeply-felt  Catholic  faith.  They 
are  Christians,  but  with  a  difference — the  spice  of  their 
volatile  spirit  and  a  languorous  and  mellifluous  language — 
Konkani.  Mr.  Soares  is  a  well-born  Catholic,  fully  alive  to 
the  Catholic  spirit,  and  yet  a  modern-minded  and  rational 
professor.  He  played  a  notable  part  in  the  educational, 
journalistic  and  municipal  life  of  Bombay,  and  his  auto¬ 
biography  is  of  immense  interest  to  Bombay  men. 

He  began  life  in  impecunious  circumstances  ;  but  he 
was  a  brilliant  student,  becoming  later  a  professor  and  head¬ 
master,  a  corporator  and  statesman,  and  still  later  blossomed 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  community  in  India. 

The  book  gives  us  a  colourful  insight  into  Goan  life  ; 
the  travails  of  a  headmaster  ;  the  struggles  of  an  honest  cor¬ 
porator  who  reconciled  his  Latin  spirit  with  sturdy  nationalism. 
His  exceptional  talents  include  a  mastery  of  Latin,  French, 
Portuguese  and  English  ;  his  genius  is  based  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  hard  work  and  commonsense  and  patriotism  ; 
and  his  fingers  are  firmly  placed  on  the  pulse  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  an  absorbing  story  ;  and  it  is  my  duty, 
pleasure  and  honour — a  not  inconsiderable  honour  for  a  man 
in  the  back  room — to  write  this  introduction,  and  1  wish  to 
thank  him  in  full  measure  for  selecting  me  to  perform  this  task. 

He  begins  with  his  life  in  Goa  from  rural  surroundings 
to  Mapusa,  still  comparatively  free  from  the  evils  of  urbaniza- 
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tion  and  ends  up  in  Chembur,  a  suburb  in  Bombay,  where 
he  is  happily  ensconced  after  a  life  of  action  and  robust 
patriotism. 

In  his  descriptions  of  men  and  matters  he  speaks  of 
Indian  languages  : 

Similarly,  the  enormous  time,  skill  and  money  spent  in  turning  technical 
terms  into  various  Indian  languages  is  sheer  waste  and  stupidity.  The 
language  of  modern  science  is  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  is 
universal.  It  is  not  English,  Russian  or  Japanese.  All  that  the  countries 
do  in  borrowing  these  terms  is  to  make  a  change  in  the  termination  according 
to  the  genius  of  their  native  language,  keeping  the  roots  intact.  We  should 
do  likewise.  I  go  further.  Since  English  is  rapidly  becoming  the  inter¬ 
national  language,  we  might  even  lift  these  terms  bodily  from  English  and 
adopt  them  without  change,  facilitating  inter-communication  between  the 
numerous  Indian  languages  themselves  and  between  the  Indian  and  foreign 
languages. 

Unfortunately  the  matter  which  should  rightly  have  been  left  to  educa¬ 
tionists,  has  become  the  sport  of  uncultured  politicians  (p.  21). 

After  finishing  his  education,  he  became  a  headmaster. 
The  school  had  to  be  established  ;  teaching  had  to  be  up¬ 
graded  ;  a  tradition  had  to  be  built  up,  and  he  was  the  man 
to  do  it.  He  was  a  believer  in  co-education  and  in  strict  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  story  of  how  he  was  able  to  pay  decent  wages 
is  fascinating. 

Gradually  he  enters  public  life  and  is  filled  with  the 
Gandhian  spirit.  In  an  early  pamphlet  he  exhorts  Goans  : 

.  .  .  without  forgetting  that  we  are  Goans,  we  should  remember  that  we  are 
Christians  and  we  are  Indians.  Let  us  not  cultivate  a  narrow  communal 
outlook.  Let  us  not  so  act  as  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  Goans 
and  nothing  else.  Those  who  are  Goans  first,  Goans  last,  Goans  every 
time — they  had  better  go  back  to  the  land.  Goa  is  the  place  for  them. 

Do  not  forget  you  are  Goans.  But  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Christians 
and  Catholics.  Do  not  forget  that  you  are  Indians. 

With  his  entry  into  public  life,  comes  The  Week ,  a  weekly, 
to  which  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention.  Later 
came  his  marriage  and  his  views  on  birth  control,  and  this  is 
interesting  from  a  man  who  has  had  almost  a  dozen  children. 
Understandably  he  is  not  for  family  planning,  but  what  he 
says  is  of  paramount  value  : 

About  the  necessity  of  population  control,  I  said  that,  if  the  teeming  millions 
of  India  and  China  find  life  a  burden,  it  is  partly  because  the  empty  spaces 
of  the  earth  are  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  coloured  people — an  inequitable 
policy — and  partly  because  the  State  has  failed  to  relieve  the  crushing 
burden  of  indebtedness  or  to  filter  the  knowledge  of  productive  processes 
down  to  the  masses.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  nature,  but  man  is  at  fault. 
Not  birth-prevention,  but  change  of  policy  is  called  for’  (p.  277). 
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Above  all  it  is  the  style  of  the  author  that  arrests  the 
reader’s  attention.  Despite  his  Latin  and  French  and  Por¬ 
tuguese,  not  for  him  the  Newman  periods,  nor  the  cheap 
imitation  of  Chestertonian  epigrams,  nor  the  cadences  of 
Milton.  He  writes  a  modern,  terse  and  nervous  style — a 
steak  Chateubriand,  done  to  perfection,  with  sufficient  sauce 
and  savoury,  but  no  more.  For  instance,  his  description  of 
the  Red  Sea  : 

For  a  day  and  a  half  we  have  been  steadily  ploughing  through  the  Red  Sea. 
Our  boat  takes  the  shortest  route  right  through  the  centre,  so  that  we 
haven’t  had  sight  of  the  land  at  all.  Contrary  to  expectations  there  is 
nothing  red  about  the  Red  Sea.  The  water  is  just  a  mass  of  turquoise  blue. 
I  was  told  there  were  red  coral  formations  which  gave  the  sea  water  a  reddish 
hue.  So  far  it  looks  like  a  myth.  Perhaps  we  may  see  it  when  we  approach 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  .... 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  men  see  red  in  this  hot-house.  The  Red 
Sea  has  earned  notoriety  for  its  heat,  and  for  once  the  Captain  allowed 
passengers  to  lie  on  the  deck  at  night — and  what  a  cheer  did  the  announce¬ 
ment  get  (p.  384). 

or  on  Gandhi  : 

He  had  fallen  like  a  Greek  tragic  hero,  in  the  morrow  of  his  great  triumph. 
He  had  run  his  course.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight.  He  had  spent  his 
life  nobly  and  generously  striving  for  great  causes  and  high  ideals.  The 
end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  He  had  offered  himself  a  victim  for  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity  and  for  justice  to  a  minority.  No  one  need  grieve  his  death. 
But  one  grieved  for  the  infant  nation  in  sore  need  of  his  wise  counsel  and 
guidance.  A  great  light  had  been  wantonly  extinguished  and  we  had  been 
left  to  grope  in  the  darkness  (p.  456). 

The  life  of  Mr.  Soares  gives  us  a  true  insight  into  the  life 
of  a  Goan,  a  Catholic,  a  headmaster,  an  editor,  a  corporator 
and  a  Gandhian  spirit.  Whether  you  read  it  for  historical 
material,  or  browse  on  it  at  your  leisure,  or  use  it  as  a  bedside 
book,  it  is  full  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness — a  hackneyed 
trinity  ;  it  illumines  Indian  life  at  its  best  and  its  worst,  and 
we  can  only  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  rich  fare  he  has  offered  us. 


A.  A.  A.  Fyzee 

Bombay 

December  22 ,  1970. 
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P  R  E  F  A  G  E 


According  to  Luigi  Pirandello,  in  every  individual  there 
are  three  persons — the  person  as  God  sees  him,  the  person 
as  he  sees  himself,  and  the  person  as  others  see  him.  In  short, 
every  individual  is  unity  in  trinity.  It  is  significant  in  this 
context  to  note  that  person  is  derived  from  Latin  persona , 
which  was  a  sounding  mask  used  by  actors  in  stage  plays. 
The  real  man,  the  man  in  his  essence,  to  use  a  scholastic 
term,  can  only  be  known  to  God,  who,  according  to  Christian 
and  Hindu  metaphysics,  is  found  in  the  depths  of  a  human 
being,  to  whom  the  secret  arcana  of  the  soul  are  an  open  book, 
who  alone  knows  what  goes  on  both  in  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious  in  an  individual.  The  person  as  known  to  one¬ 
self  may  not  correspond  to  this  inner  reality.  The  most 
difficult  knowledge  is  self-knowledge.  That  is  why  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  enjoined  on  one  and  all  the 
precept  :  know  thyself.  Man  is  often  self-deluded.  He 
has  also  a  sub-conscious,  to  which  many  things  unconsciously 
shaping  his  conduct  are  consigned  and  forgotten.  It  is  the 
explanation  of  this  limbo  in  man  that  has  given  rise  to  the  new 
science  of  depth-psychology.  Besides,  man  develops  a  pretty 
conceit  of  himself,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  self-knowledge. 
So  far  as  other  people’s  judgement  of  him  goes,  it  is  based  on 
his  words  and  outward  conduct.  As  the  average  man  likes 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  his  neighbour,  he  tries  to  project  a  far 
more  flattering  image  of  himself  than  the  reality.  One 
can  only  make  a  more  or  less  intelligent  guess  at  the  secret 
springs  from  which  a  man’s  behaviour  flows. 

This  being  the  case,  both  biographies  and  autobiogra¬ 
phies  suffer  from  subjective  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of 
their  authors.  They  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the 
subject  of  their  writings.  No  wise  man  tells  the  whole  truth 
at  all  times.  For  truth  can  be  dynamite.  As  Fontenelle 
says,  I  may  have  a  handful  of  truth,  but  may  open  only  a  little 
finger.  At  any  rate,  a  writer  of  an  autobiography  practises 
selectivity  in  his  material.  The  picture  emerging  from  the 
book  is  the  one  the  author  wants  to  project. 

The  facts  and  events  of  my  life  narrated  in  these  memoirs 
are  true.  Since  I  had  to  rely  to  no  small  extent  on  my 
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memory,  there  may  be  lapses  here  and  there  ;  but  they  will 
be  minor  and  do  not  vitiate  the  work.  This  I  may  truth¬ 
fully  say,  that  I  have  not  palmed  off  inventions  as  facts.  I 
was  not  writing  a  novel,  but  history.  Because  I  played  a  small, 
but  not  insignificant,  part  in  the  history  of  the  national  move¬ 
ment,  my  picture  is  etched  against  a  larger  background. 
The  treatment  by  and  large  is  topical  not  chronological. 
Time  is  really  to  be  measured  not  by  the  clock,  but  by  the 
serial  activity  of  man. 

As  I  look  down  the  corridors  of  time  and  in  a  long  per¬ 
spective  note  the  sudden  twists  and  turns,  I  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  a  Tower  shaping  out  ends,  roughhew  them  as  we 
may.’ 

In  childhood  I  believed  I  had  a  vocation  to  priesthood. 
But  God  willed  otherwise.  An  illness  attacked  me  for  no 
apparent  reason.  I  had  to  take  a  new  turn.  When  I 
joined  St.  Xavier’s  College  as  a  teacher,  I  had  no  intention  of 
seeking  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  yet  something  unexpected 
made  me  leave  the  professorial  chair  in  which  I  had  made  a 
mark.  Thereafter  I  decided  to  take  to  law  practice.  Yet 
circumstances  unconnected  with  my  life  landed  me  into  the 
Principalship  of  a  High  School,  a  challenging,  but  unremu- 
nerative  and  unglamorous  job.  Though  I  knew  I  had  a 
knack  for  writing,  a  series  of  unexpected  events  pitchforked 
me  into  an  editorial  chair  of  an  important  weekly  to  my 
utter  dismay.  The  chapter  headed  The  Finger  of  God 
tells  the  tale.  Yet  the  paper  in  my  hands  became  a 
powerful  organ  of  opinion  and  made  me  known  in  India  and 
abroad.  It  also  projected  me  into  a  broader  field  and  area 
than  the  educational,  which  provided  a  modest  livelihood. 

It  brought  me  into  touch  with  Protestant  leaders  in 
India,  and  I  became  the  only  link  between  the  two  sections  of 
Indian  Christians.  It  brought  me  into  contact  with  nation¬ 
alists  like  Pandit  Malaviya,  trying  to  bring  about  a  con¬ 
sensus  between  all  communities  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Swaraj. 
The  Sophia  College  affair,  in  which  I  was  not  involved  at  all 
but  into  which  I  was  drawn  by  compulsion  of  events,  led  to 
a  twenty-years’  tenure  in  the  University  Senate.  In  1947 
after  a  massive  heart  attack  I  thought  I  was  down  and  out 
and  all  my  ambitions  of  public  life  seemed  to  be  a  past  dream. 
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Yet  by  circumstances  beyond  my  control  I  was  drawn  into 
agitational  activities  and  leadership  of  the  Goa  freedom 
movement  and  the  editorship  of  a  new  periodical,  the  organ 
of  the  movement.  I  had  a  new  lease  of  abundant  life.  I 
attained  without  my  seeking  to  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic 
Community  in  India.  This  is  also  the  period  of  my  larger 
publications,  which  were  not  of  my  volition,  but  forced  by 
circumstances. 

All  my  life  the  hound  of  death  has  dogged  my  footsteps, 
but  a  higher  power  has  intervened.  The  very  first  chapter 
is  significantly  titled  Seven  Lives.  I  lived  not  because  of 
doctors,  but  in  spite  of  them.  These  by  wrong  diagnosis 
did  their  best  to  despatch  me,  yet  I  survived.  My  last  brush 
with  death  was  in  mid-December,  1949.  This  time  my  doctor 
son  proved  my  guardian  angel.  I  never  dreamt,  so  delicate 
and  weak,  to  reach  this  age  with  my  mental  faculties  in  good 
working  order. 

Now  that  I  have  finished  this  last  work,  1  can  cry  Nunc 
dimittis.  As  I  look  back  at  my  long  life,  it  seems  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  insoluble  riddle  of  free  will  and  predestina¬ 
tion.  Can  they  be  reconciled  ?  My  experience  is  that  at  any 
given  moment  I  had  the  power  of  choice  and  decision,  yet  the 
sum  total  of  circumstances  pointed  only  in  one  direction  in 
view  of  my  character  and  temperament. 

Y es,  I  had  the  gift  of  intelligence  and  the  gift  of  writing. 
This  last  did  not  come  to  me  from  heredity.  There  had 
never  been  a  writer  on  either  side  of  the  family.  It  was  not 
the  creature  of  environment.  Environment  only  provides 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  innate  talents.  I  had  not 
acquired  them  by  my  effort.  They  were  gratuitous  gifts 
from  above.  So  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  be  vain  about. 

I  felt  that  these  gifts  had  been  given  for  a  purpose.  What 
purpose  ?  Personal  or  family  aggrandisement  ?  No.  God 
has  no  favourites.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  He  intended  me 
to  use  them  for  the  public  good,  which  includes  personal  help 
to  my  neighbour  (in  the  Christian  sense).  So  I  have  spent 
myself  largely,  working  for  God,  country  and  the  people, 
without  expecting  any  reward  or  even  recognition.  It  was 
my  duty.  The  two  volumes  of  this  autobiography  bear 
witness  to  my  sense  of  values.  As  such,  they  may  be  a  tract 
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for  the  times,  when  everybody  is  engaged  in  a  rat  race,  eyes 
fixed  on  pelf,  power,  privilege,  ruthlessly  elbowing  out  the 
weaker  ones  on  the  way. 

The  size  of  these  memoirs  overgrew  my  intention,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  my  writings  were  in  periodicals,  which  by  their 
very  nature  are  ephemeral.  I  thought  1  would  salvage  some 
of  them.  That’s  why  the  sub-title  includes  reflexions  besides 
recollections.  One  need  not  seek  in  them  lewdness  or 
pruriene,  which  often  leads  to  the  best  sellers’  list,  so  degene¬ 
rate  lias  taste  become.  I  have  not  aimed  at  a  succes  de  scandale. 
I  shall  be  content  if  the  book  attains  to  a  succes  d'estime. 

I  must  record  my  appreciation  of  the  loving  labour  of 
my  daughter,  Sister  Alovsia,  in  typing  the  long  manuscript. 
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Chapter  I 


SEVEN  LIVES 

MY  ancestors  were  Gaud  Saraswat  Brahmins  of  Indo- 
Aryan  stock,  the  clan  being  the  Shenvis,  and  the  family 
name  Gaitonde  (cow's  mouth).  Though  some  claim  that 
the  original  habitat  of  Sarasvats  was  Bengal,  and  though 
there  is  considerable  affinity  between  Bengali  and  Konkani, 
the  language  of  Goa,  the  weight  of  qualified  opinion  favours 
the  Indus  Valley,  Kashmir  and  North  Punjab,  as  their  ances¬ 
tral  home  and  that  the  name  is  derived  from  mythical  river 
Sarasvat.  From  there  many  centuries  ago  they  migrated 
to  Gomantak  (Goa)  probably  owing  to  Muslim  incursions 
into  Northern  India.  Their  first  settlements  in  Goa  were 
in  Salcete.  The  exact  date  when  the  Gaitondes  came  and 
settled  down  in  Punola  of  the  village  of  Ucassaim  in  Bardez 
is  not  known.  It  may  be  to  escape  from  the  proselytising 
zeal  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese — Church  and  State  combined — left  very  much  to  be 
desired.  But  the  Franciscans  who  worked  in  Bardez,  used 
no  less  robust  methods. 

My  eldest  brother  Jose  Avelino  who  spent  his  whole  life 
rummaging  in  the  archives  of  Goa  tracing  genealogies  of 
important  families,  traced  our  ancestors  for  a  number  of 
generations,  including  two  or  three  hindus.  This  could  be 
done  because  the  record  of  the  village  communes  registered 
the  name  of  male  members  of  the  communes  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  divisible  produce  or  income  called  Zonn. 
Ordinarily  the  original  settlers  in  the  commune  and  their 
descendants  were  entitled  to  this  share,  the  whole  land  being 
owned  by  the  commune  and  allotted  for  cultivation  for  a  term 
of  years  to  individual  members.  Now  the  village  commune 
was  a  self-governing  unit  which  looked  after  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  needs  of  the  community.  The  commune  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  and  support  of  the 
priests,  kept  communications  in  order,  saw  to  the  repair  of 
bunds  and  water  tanks,  paid  for  the  services  of  barbers, 
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cobblers  and  other  artisans.  Each  commune  had  a  clerk 
and  book-keeper  to  register  the  names  of  members  and  keep 
account  books.  All  these  were  also  paid  by  a  share  of  the 
common  produce.  Thus  the  clerk-accountants  (Kulkarnis), 
though  not  original  members  of  the  commune  became  such 
for  services  to  it,  and  as  the  posts  were  hereditary,  they  ac¬ 
quired  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  besides  the 
Zonns.  My  ancestors  must  have  been  literate,  for  they  were 
appointed  Kulkarnis  in  live  communes  and  recipients  of 
five  Zonns,  quite  an  extra-ordinary  thing. 

It  was  said  of  Austria:  Other  nations  build  up  empires  by 
force  of  arms,  you,  Austria,  by  marriage.  My  forefathers 
too  managed  to  marry  into  fortunes,  but  for  them  it  was  easy 
come,  easy  gone.  They  ran  through  the  fortunes  in  double 
quick  time,  so  that  when  my  father  died,  he  left  a  widow  and 
seven  young  children  with  practically  nothing  for  them  to 
live  on.  One  of  my  ancestors  was  Intendente  of  Bardez 
and  an  official  of  the  Inquisition— in  short  a  V.I.P.  of  the 
time.  Personally,  I  take  no  pride  in  any  one  connected  with 
the  Ploly  Tribunal,  which  struck  terror  in  Goan  hearts.  One 
branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Bombay  and  engaged  in  cotton 
trade  with  Manchester.  A  member,  Jose  Soares  by  name, 
went  to  England,  married  an  Englishwoman,  but  after  long 
vears  of  stav  there,  came  back  to  Goa  to  die.  His  son  Sir 
Ernest  Soares,  a  solicitor,  entered  public  life,  was  elected  an 
M.P.  and  attained  a  ministerial  post  (Young  Lord  of  the 
Treasury)  early  this  century  in  the  Gampbell-Bannerman 
Cabinet.  Lord  Sinha  was  not  as  is  generally  believed  the 
first  Indian  to  serve  as  a  British  Minister. 

My  old  aunt  Gertrudes  used  to  tell  us  some  odd  tales 
about  her  predecessors.  My  great-grandfather  Mariano 
Soares  was  apparently  an  innocent.  He  thought  of  making 
a  fortune  by  exporting  bananas  to  China  in  sailing  ships. 
Naturally  the  load  never  reached  China.  The  owners  re¬ 
ported  that  the  bananas  had  gone  bad  and  had  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  I  fancy  they  found  their  way  into  the  maws 
of  the  crew.  She  also  told  me  that  when  the  rice  was  ripe  for 
harvesting,  co-villagers  used  to  bring  a  fat  ear  to  him,  saying 
it  was  from  his  fields,  promising  a  bumper  harvest.  Being 
too  great  a  seigneur  to  test  it  with  his  own  eyes,  he  believed 
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in  the  report  and  feasted  them  with  food  and  liquor.  His 
wife  was  an  eccentric.  She  had  a  coffin  made  and  the  last 
years  of  her  life  she  lay  in  it  at  night. 

My  grandfather  was  a  physician.  There  was  no  medical 
school  in  Goa  or  anywhere  else  in  India  in  his  time.  The 
school  in  Goa  was  founded  in  1817.  But  the  Portuguese 
doctors  in  military  service  drafted  to  Goa,  held  classes  and 
trained  local  men  for  practice  in  the  villages.  As  one  can 
imagine,  it  was  not  a  lucrative  business.  All  that  the  doctor 
got  for  his  visits  was  some  vegetables  or  fruit  in  season.  My 
grandfather,  it  seems,  felt  scruples  of  conscience  about  over¬ 
charging  for  his  mixtures.  All  that  he  was  charging  was 
ten  pice  !  As  he  was  a  bon  vivant  and  entertained  on  occasions 
our  numerous  relatives,  the  only  way  he  could  make  ends 
meet  was  by  selling  the  ancestral  property.  He  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Notary  Public  and  inherited  their  house. 
That  is  the  house  in  which  I  was  born  and  brought  up. 

It  was  a  spacious  storeyed  house  in  the  old  style,  with 
large  compartments.  The  rooms  had  to  be  large  because  on 
festive  occasions,  specially  at  the  celebration  of  a  marriage, 
numerous  relatives  came  and  stayed  for  days  merry-making. 
Board  and  bed  had  to  be  provided.  As  beds  were  scarce, 
the  guests  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground  on  bamboo  mats. 

My  father  Caitano  Antonio  was  apparently  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  man  and  lived  an  inconspicuous  life.  He  had  a 
clerical  job  in  the  railways  in  Bombay  and  Mormugao.  Pie 
died  in  his  forties.  We  were  seven  children,  the  eldest  a  girl 
Mercedes  thirteen,  the  youngest  also  a  girl  only  eleven  months 
old.  I  was  three,  and  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  him. 

My  mother  Gravita  was  from  the  Ribeiro  family  of 
Porvorim,  a  family  noted  for  its  brains.  Two  of  her  brothers 
were  distinguished  physicians  :  the  eldest  Graciano  was  a 
military  doctor  and  served  in  Angola,  where  curiously  enough 
one  of  his  sons  was  to  serve  as  a  bishop.  Another,  Rozendo, 
was  a  pioneer  settler  in  Nairobi  ,  and  a  leading  citizen.  He 
was  a  Municipal  Councillor  and  Consul.  Another  was  a 
lawyer  who  practised  law  in  Goa  and  Macao.  The  youngest 
Jaime  was  a  roads  engineer  of  Bombay  Municipality.  He 
made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  researches  in  the  geological 
formation  of  Bombay.  My  mother  was  intelligent  but  had 
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no  opportunity  to  show  her  mental  calibre,  her  whole  life 
being  spent  in  looking  after  the  household  chores  and  in 
bearing  children  and  rearing  a  family  on  a  mere  pittance. 
After  her  husband’s  death  she  lived  in  the  ancestral  home, 
penniless  and  dependent  on  others.  The  last  twenty  years 
of  her  life  she  suffered  from  a  painful  disease.  She  bore  all 
humiliations  and  pains  with  an  amazing  patience.  Never 
a  word  of  anger,  never  a  complaint  escaped  her  lips.  Her 
life  was  a  continuous  martyrdom.  Something  of  her 
patience,  I  believe,  was  inherited  by  me.  My  two  brothers 
were  apt  to  flare  up  at  the  least  provocation.  Probably  the 
only  satisfaction  my  mother  got  in  her  life  was  the  success  of 
my  academic  career.  It  was  a  pity  she  died  before  my  B.A. 
results  were  out.  How  it  would  have  gladdened  her 
failing  heart  ! 

It  was  a  petticoat  government  in  the  household.  Three 
women  were  there,  my  mother  and  two  aunts.  But  the  reins 
were  firmly  held  by  aunt  Gertrudes.  Aunt  Aurora  was  just 
a  shadow  moving  in  the  house.  Aunt  Gertrudes  was  quite 
a  character.  Though  all  the  education  she  had  was 
primary,  she  could  discuss  theology  with  priests  and  medicine 
with  doctors.  She  knew  the  value  and  use  of  medicinal 
plants,  and  she  was  honorary  physician  to  the  poor  in  the 
village.  What  was  more,  she  was  honorary  nurse  not  only 
to  the  local  people  but  even  to  our  vast  circle  of  relatives. 
In  any  serious  illness  the  call  came  for  Getru  Mana  (that’s 
how  she  was  known).  She  responded  without  fail.  No 
more  dedicated  and  self-sacrificing  nurse  could  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  In  her  case  no  money  ever  passed.  It  was 
her  vocation.  She  was  the  leader  of  women  in  the  village. 
Even  men  came  for  her  advice  in  difficulties.  In  the  house 
when  on  feast  days  the  family  and  guests  sat  at  the  festive 
board,  it  was  she  who  raised  the  toast  in  fluent  words.  She 
bestowed  all  her  love  and  care  on  us,  specially  in  illness, 
which,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  frequent.  In  colds  and 
fevers  she  hermetically  sealed  the  room  where  the  patient 
lay  and  sweated  out  the  toxins — though  no  one  at  the  time 
had  heard  of  germs  and  viruses — with  hot  foot  baths,  fomen¬ 
tations  and  what  not. 
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Quite  young  she  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  an  old 
cousin.  She  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  boy,  but  soon  she  lost 
the  child  and  the  husband,  and  returned  to  her  old  home. 
In  her  emotional  moments  she  used  to  bitterly  complain  that 
her  parents  had  her  married  to  an  old  man  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  profiting  by  his  fortune.  Modest  as  it  was,  it  was 
what  stood  between  us  and  utter  misery,  and  provided  small 
dowries  for  three  out  of  four  girls.  This  aunt  had  special 
affection  for  me,  may  be  because  of  the  precocious  signs  of 
brains  but  surely  because  I  was  from  birth  a  weakling,  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  illnesses  the  flesh  is  heir  to. 

I  was  born  on  August  2,  1891.  It  was  the  height  of  the 
monsoon,  and  monsoons  in  Goa  in  olden  days  were  even 
fiercer  than  now.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  my  birth 
a  violent  storm  raged  outside,  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  the  temperature  fell  rapidly.  Someone  found  me  cold 
with  faint  signs  of  life.  They  sent  posthaste  for  a  priest, 
living  in  the  neigbourhood  and  had  me  christened  in  articulo 
mortis.  When  the  priest  asked  for  the  name  to  be  given, 
I  suppose  aunt  Gertrudes  mentioned  Aloysius  (Aloisio  in 
Portuguese).  She  recollected  it  was  the  centenary  of  the 
scion  of  a  princely  Italian  family  who  joined  the  Jesuit  order, 
died  very  young  and  was  soon  canonised.  The  priest  who 
baptised  me  was  a  funny  person.  When  his  mother  died,  he 
sent  word  that  the  children  might  be  sent  over  as  a  band 
would  be  in  attendance. 

This  was  the  first  of  my  several  brushes  with  death. 
Like  the  proverbial  cat,  I  seem  to  have  seven  lives.  Twice 
I  escaped  from  drowning.  The  first  time  when  four  or  five 
years  old,  my  uncle  Rozendo  who  wanted  to  teach  us  swim¬ 
ming  took  my  brother  and  myself  under  his  arms  and  in  a 
most  foolhardy  way  jumped  into  the  well.  A  well  was  where 
children  used  to  learn  to  swim.  Thus  handicapped  and 
overweighted,  my  uncle  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  sur¬ 
face  nor  had  he  the  heart  to  let  either  of  us  loose.  However, 
with  superhuman  efforts  he  managed  to  come  up  where 
anxious  hands  relieved  him.  Thereafter  we  learnt  to  swim 
in  the  normal  way.  They  tied  round  our  chest  a  couple  of 
sterile  coconuts  with  no  kernel,  and  therefore  very  light, 
which  buoyed  us  up  whenever  we  leapt  into  the  well. 
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The  second  time  when  I  escaped  drowning  was  in  the 
well  known  beach  of  Calangute,  now  a  tourist  resort.  I  was 
19  years  old  at  the  time.  My  uncle  invariably  took  his  dog 
along  for  a  bath  and  set  him  free  to  swim  to  the  shore.  Dogs 
are  fine  swimmers.  That  morning  he  noted  that  the  dog  was 
in  difficulties  and  warned  me  not  to  proceed  further.  It  was 
too  late.  A  strong  current  was  sweeping  both  of  us  away 
and  our  frantic  efforts  seemed  to  be  in  vain.  I  was  getting 
exhausted  and  creid  to  my  uncle  for  help.  He  said  he  was  in 
difficulties  himself  and  was  trying  to  get  ashore  where  he 
would  ask  the  fishermen  to  launch  a  boat  for  rescue.  He 
advised  me  meanwhile  to  try  floating.  I  tried  it  but  a  big 
wave  pulled  me  down,  and  made  me  swallow  a  bellyful  of 
salt  water.  However,  I  came  up  and  using  the  remnants  of 
my  strength  I  managed  to  find  a  footing  and  to  stagger  to  the 
shore,  my  body  a  mass  of  pain.  It  was  touch  and  go  with 
me.  Later  we  were  warned  by  fishermen  that  this  particular 
spot  was  dangerous  for  a  swim  because  of  strong  currents 
which  occasionally  set  in.  Had  I  not  learnt  swimming  as  a 
child  in  howsoever  unscientific  a  manner,  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  me. 

My  fourth  encounter  with  death  was  a  year  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  I  was  ill  for  several  months  and  got  worse  through 
wrong  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  the  end  I  was  getting 
very  high  fever  and  one  evening  it  looked  as  if  the  end  had 
come.  Then  one  night  I  got  a  hrm  conviction  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  me,  and  that  the  doctors  were  killing  me 
with  their  medication.  I  refused  to  take  any  more  medicines 
and  even  to  drink  milk  which  used  to  ferment  in  my  ill-used 
stomach.  I  ordered  them  to  prepare  a  decoction  of  stag 
horn  raspings,  Arabic  gum,  and  loaf  sugar  and  went  on  taking 
it  in  large  doses.  It  was  an  emollient  widely  used  by  Goa 
doctors.  The  result  was  miraculous.  I  brought  up  basins 
full  of  phlegm,  my  fever  dropped,  and  shortly  after  I  was 
hale  enough,  though  looking  like  a  ghost,  to  sail  for  Goa 
where  I  made  a  complete  recovery  without  any  other  medi¬ 
cine  than  tonics.  I  lost  a  year  of  life  and  studies  and  under¬ 
went  much  suffering,  but  survived.  When  I  refused  all 
drugs  and  even  milk  and  ordered  my  own  treatment,  my 
sister  who  was  looking  after  me  with  loving  care  thought  that 
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the  illness  had  affected  my  brain,  but  she  went  along  with  it 
since  the  decoction  could  not  do  any  harm,  even  if  it  did  not 
do  any  good. 

In  my  forties  I  had  a  hair-breadth  escape.  I  was  crossing 
the  road  near  the  G.P.O.,  Fort,  when  I  skidded  on  a  banana 
peel  and  went  flat  on  my  back.  A  passing  car — it  was  a 
road  with  heavy  traffic — -just  managed  to  brake  in  hard  and 
came  to  a  halt  inches  from  where  I  was  lying  helpless.  My 
guardian  angel  had  surely  spread  its  protective  wings  over 
me.  I  write  ‘its5  because  angels  are  not  supposed  to  have 
any  sex. 

In  nineteen  thirties,  one  afternoon  when  as  a  City- 
Father  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Municipal 
Corporation,  some  one  in  the  normally  empty  visitors5  gallery 
flung  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  which  whizzed  past  my  head  and 
banged  on  the  table  I  was  seated  by.  Before  the  startled 
House  could  take  action,  the  person  had  vanished.  I  doubt 
whether  the  missile  was  aimed  at  my  unoffending  head.  But 
with  slightly  better  aim  it  might  have  easily  cracked  my  skull. 

My  final  confrontation  with  death  came  in  December 
1947.  In  April  that  year  I  had  retired  from  the  school  I  had 
headed  for  25  years,  because  my  health  was  breaking  down 
badly.  Soon  after,  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  to  attend  the  canonisation  of  the  famous 
Madurai  missionary  St.  John  Britto.  In  view  of  my  state  of 
health  I  took  counsel  with  my  friend  and  neighbour 
Dr.  Cosmas  Fernandes,  whether  I  should  accept  it.  He 
said  a  sea  voyage  and  a  change  might  do  me  a  world  of  good. 
So  I  accepted  it,  the  main  reason  being  that  I  would  have  a 
chance  to  place  before  Dr.  Salazar  and  his  government  the 
situation  of  Goa  in  view  of  coming  independence  of  India  and 
to  plead  with  them  for  a  negotiated  and  peaceful  settlement. 
I  kept  wonderfully  well  throughout  my  trip  to  Europe,  and 
indeed  took  wine  along  with  my  meals  without  any  bad 
reaction.  When  I  found  my  self-imposed  political  mission 
a  failure,  on  my  return  I  convened  a  series  of  meetings  of 
Goans,  educating  them  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Goa 
problem.  I  also  gave  a  number  of  addresses  in  Bombay, 
Bangalore  and  Karachi,  wrote  articles,  and  generally  kept 
myself  exceedingly  busy.  The  overstrain  took  its  toll.  On 
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December  13,  I  woke  up  with  a  severe  oppression  in  the  chest 
at  5-30  a.m.  I  went  to  the  kitchen  where  my  wife  was  brewing 
tea.  I  said  I  wasn’t  feeling  well  and  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  felt  relieved  and  went  to  bed  again.  At  7-30  after  a  light 
breakfast,  I  was  sitting  in  an  armchair  reading  the  Times, 
when  I  felt  very  bad — a  strong  attack  of  angina.  I  knew  I 
was  going  in  for  a  heart  attack.  I  called  in  Dr.  Fernandes, 
who  recommended  rest  in  bed.  He  was  misled  by  a 
symptom  and  failed  to  diagnose  what  it  was,  a  coronary 
occlusion,  even  though  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  severe 
pain  in  my  back,  ran  a  temperature  and  even  fell  down  un¬ 
conscious  from  my  bed  when  making  an  effort  to  throw  up. 
He  was  an  experienced  and  conscientious  physician,  yet  he 
didn’t  warn  me  against  moving  out  of  bed  prematurely. 
I  even  went  to  Mass  on  New  Year’s  day.  As  I  was  still 
feeling  weak  and  shaky,  I  got  a  friend  to  carry  me  in  his  car 
to  the  K.E.M.  Hospital  where  an  electro-cardiogram  was 
taken.  I  had  told  my  friend  to  pick  me  up  in  the  evening 
at  my  sister-in-law’s  Hat  near  Apollo  Bunder.  I  walked  to 
the  bus  stand,  ran  to  catch  the  bus  and  walked  to  the  residence 
which  was  on  the  fourth  floor.  To  my  misfortune  I  found  the 
lift  wasn’t  working  and  was  forced  to  climb  many  steps. 
I  reached  the  top  thoroughly  exhausted  but  alive.  The  car¬ 
diogram  showed  that  I  had  a  serious  coronary.  The  doctor 
got  the  shock  of  his  life.  I  lay  nearly  six  months  in  bed,  unable 
to  digest  food  and  troubled  with  exhausting  cough.  Yet  I 
survived,  which  I  consider  a  real  miracle.  I  could  only  say 
that  my  hour  had  not  sounded.  God  had  work  for  me. 
More  than  22  years  have  passed  since  then.  I  am  still  going 
on,  all  senses  fast  decaying,  but  the  brain  at  78  still  in  working 
order. 


Chapter  II 


THE  EARLY  YEARS 

IT  is  surprising  how  little  a  man  can  recollect  of  events  of 
his  childhood.  One’s  discovery  of  the  wonderful  world 
around,  however  small  the  environment,  all  the  early  sensa¬ 
tions  of  scenes  and  sounds,  are  sunk  into  oblivion  or  possibly 
in  one’s  unconscious.  It  is  also  surprising  how  mere  trivia 
survive  in  consciousness  while  things  which  should  have 
made  deep  impression  are  forgotten.  My  earliest  recollec¬ 
tion  is  of  being  tossed  about  in  a  boat  in  a  large  mass  of  water. 
This  obviously  refers  to  the  crossing  of  the  river  Zuari  when 
my  ailing  father  with  the  family  left  Mormugao  for  good, 
having  resigned  from  his  job  owing  to  illness  which  proved 
fatal,  I  was  two  and  a  half  years  old.  I  remember  my 
mother  taking  out  of  the  house  into  the  garden  the  baby  sister 
who  was  crying  —  a  thing  of  no  importance.  But  I  have 
no  recollection  at  all  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  my  father 
which  should  have  made  an  impression  on  a  sensitive  mind. 

That  it  had  made  a  deep  impression,  is  evident  from  my 
behaviour  after  his  death.  I  was  told  that  for  quite  some  time 
after  I  used  to  lie  face  downwards  on  the  bed  my  father  lay 
in  during  his  illness.  Thereafter,  I  began  clinging  like  a 
limpet  to  the  skirts  of  my  mother  wherever  she  went.  I 
became  such  a  nuisance  that  they  packed  me  off  to  a  private 
school  which  my  brother  Fulgencio,  three  years  older,  attended. 
Nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  were  unknown  in  those 
days.  The  three  Rs  were  taught  by  the  rule  of  the  thumb. 
There  was  however  the  fourth  R  .  .  .  religion,  which  was 
taught  along  with  the  others.  The  medium  of  instruction 
was  by  official  diktat  Portuguese,  the  language  of  the  rulers, 
at  all  stages  including  the  primary,  even  though  everybody 
spoke  Konkani.  The  church  which  had  perforce  to  be  in 
close  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  used  Konkani  in 
prayers,  sermons,  homilies  and  the  confessional.  The 
Hindus  who  were  few  in  the  village,  refused  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Portuguese-medium  schools,  just  as  Muslims 
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did  in  the  olden  days  in  India  to  English  education.  So 
they  did  not  figure  at  all  either  in  professions  or  in  services 
till  the  twentieth  century  was  well  on  its  way. 

The  teachers  who  oftener  than  not  were  priests  did  not 
believe  in  spoiling  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod.  They  made 
use  of  a  Palmatoria,  a  wooden  handle  ending  in  a  round  flat 
surface  with  which  they  struck  the  palms  of  the  hands  sharply. 
It  was  painful  but  did  not  leave  a  mark  as  a  cane  does. 
This  was  in  official  schools  where  its  use  was  permitted.  In 
private  schools  corporal  punishment  was  according  to  the 
will  or  whim  of  the  teacher.  The  private  school  to  which  I 
was  sent  was  run  by  a  man  wearing  a  soutane  though  not  a 
priest.  Any  one  who  had  frequented  a  seminary  and  received 
minor  orders,  was  permitted  to  wear  the  priestly  garb  even 
after  he  had  given  up  clerical  studies.  This  particular  master 
sported  long  pointed  nails  like  the  Old  Chinese  mandarins 
with  which  he  scratched  at  the  faces  of  naughty  or  extra-dull 
children,  sometimes  drawing  blood.  Now-a-days  such  a 
teacher  might  chance  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  in  those 
days  parents  didn’t  mind.  They  believed  in  strong  discipline. 
This  schoolmaster  whose  name  escapes  me,  had  no  occasion 
to  try  his  nails  on  my  tender  skin,  for  I  was  there,  not  to 
learn,  but  merely  as  an  abatement  of  a  nuisance.  Indeed, 
he  was  very  kind  and  gentle  wih  me  and  occasionally  regaled 
me  with  sweets. 

One  of  my  early  recollections  was  that  of  a  tall  fair  man, 
draped  in  a  robe  who  had  brought  a  large  assortment  of  beads, 
including  amber,  for  sale.  I  asked  who  he  was.  When 
I  was  told  he  was  a  Jew — a  Baghdadi,  I  presume — I  shrank 
back  in  horror.  He  was  the  man  who  had  crucified  Jesus  ! 
Even  as  small  children,  we  learnt  religion  and  doctrine  at 
home,  and  also  attended  the  lenten  services  in  the  church 
ending  with  passos ,  a  series  of  tableaux  of  Christ  from  the 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  Crucifixion. 
Looking  back  to  the  fear  and  repulsion  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  a 
harmless  Jew,  I  can  understand  though  not  excuse  the  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  Jews  shown  by  the  mediaeval  Christians  and  the 
pogroms  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Even  the  Church’s 
lenten  liturgy  used  opprobrious  terms  against  them  till  very 
recent  times.  They  were  called  perfidious  Jews.  It  was 
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left  to  the  last  Vatican  Council  to  lift  from  the  race  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  that  had  been  laid  on  it  for  deicide  all  these  cen¬ 
turies. 

As  a  child,  I  was  a  weakling.  Because  of  this  factor, 
I  did  not  take  to  the  outdoor  activities  a  normal  child,  special¬ 
ly  in  rural  areas,  engages  in.  They  ran,  climbed  trees, 
stoned  down  mangoes  and  other  fruits  beyond  their  reach, 
fought  with  each  other  and  made  up  easily,  played  games, 
and  did  all  the  other  things  a  healthy  child  does.  They 
also  made  light  of  the  sacrosanct  rights  of  property.  They 
did  not  distinguish  between  mine  and  thine.  They  plucked 
and  ate  mangoes,  guavas  and  cajus  without  bothering  about 
the  ownership.  This  too  is  normal.  Children  live  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  it  was  not  my  physical  weakness  that 
explained  my  avoidance  of  the  company  of  other  children. 
I  was  a  solitary  by  nature,  an  introvert.  A  solitary  I  have 
remained,  preferring  the  society  of  dead  authors  to  that  of 
living  men.  This  may  surprise  those  who  have  known  of 
my  activities  in  the  world  of  men.  It  is  true  nonetheless. 

I  used  to  play  all  by  myself  at  home.  I  had  gathered 
quite  a  collection  of  beads,  buttons,  seeds,  miniature  lacker 
utensils,  etc.  I  don’t  remember  this  but  I  learnt  it  by  hearsay 
from  the  elders.  I  used  to  arrange  them  into  patterns  or 
manoeuvre  them  on  the  ground.  If  anyone  removed  even 
a  bead  during  my  absence,  1  spotted  it  at  once,  and  there  was 
an  explosion.  One  day  a  rustic  sage,  a  neighbour  who 
visited  us,  I  was  told,  after  watching  me  for  some  time  at 
my  solitary  play,  told  my  mother  :  “You  should  take  special 
care  of  this  child.  He  will  be  a  great  man.”  Well,  I  doubt 
if  the  old  man’s  prophecy  came  true.  But  then  the  idea  of 
greatness  of  a  countryman  could  be  a  modest  one. 

In  1896  an  official  primary  school  was  established  in 
our  village  with  a  priest,  Rev.  Joachim  Silveira  in  charge. 
He  was  a  very  holy  man.  He  exudued  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  He  was  patient  with  the  children  and  rarely 
applied  physical  correction.  Once  when  in  a  childish 
tantrum  1  went  to  school  without  taking  canjee  (rice  gruel) 
which  was  the  usual  morning  meal,  and  word  to  that  effect 
was  sent  to  the  Father,  he  neither  scolded  me  for  my  stub- 
borness  nor  allowed  me  to  remain  hungry  as  a  lesson  for  the 
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future.  He  took  me  gently  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  his 
residence  close  by,  and  asked  the  cook  to  serve  me  some 
canjee  and  see  that  I  ate  it,  and  went  back  to  his  desk.  I 
was  disarmed  and  felt  sorry,  and  never  again  tried  the  trick. 
This  is  trivial.  I  mention  it  to  throw  light  on  the  kind  of 
man  my  new  teacher  was.  I  took  to  books  as  duck  to  water. 
My  brother  Fulgencio  kept  company  with  me.  He  was  as 
unlike  me  as  chalk  and  cheese.  He  was  sturdy,  healthy, 
fond  of  outdoors,  careless  of  studies,  and  anything  but  fond 
of  books.  T  was  easily  the  tiniest  and  the  youngest  child  in 
the  school  and  also  the  brightest.  There  were  youngsters 
there,  13  and  14  years  old,  who  came  to  the  elementary  school 
after  years  of  learning  singing  and  violin  in  the  church  school. 
The  rule  was  one  school — one  teacher.  The  teacher  had 
to  handle  and  control  the  classes  all  by  himself.  In  April 
1898  before  completing  seven  years  ,  I  appeared  for  my  first 
public  examination  (primary)  and  passed  with  distinction. 

For  reasons  unknown  to  me  my  course  was  interrupted 
and  I  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  to  learn  singing.  I  fancy 
it  was  with  a  view  to  give  my  elder  brother  a  chance  to  move 
ahead  of  me.  If  so,  the  move  failed,  for  the  next  year  I 
joined  him  in  the  upper  primary  class,  called  “complementary5 
Every  parish  in  Goa  maintained  a  master  to  train  parish 
children  in  singing  and  violin.  If  Goans  have  been  found 
to  excel  in  Western  music,  it  is  due  to  these  schools.  They 
have  been  the  nurseries  of  such  musical  talent  as  was  in  the 
community.  These  schools  were  a  necessity  to  provide  the 
churches  with  choir-boys  and  musicians.  Perforce  they  had 
to  teach  elementary  literacy,  for  the  pupils  had  to  read  the 
printed  notes  and  letter  of  the  music.  Printed  is  a  misnomer. 
For  the  pupils  were  too  poor  to  afford  printed  books.  They 
used  hand-ruled  books  with  handwritten  music.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  boys  spent  several  years  in  these  schools.  When  I 
joined  the  school,  I  was  literate.  The  master  on  the  very 
first  day  handed  me  a  hand-written  book  with  elements  of  the 
theory  of  music,  which  contained  such  outlandish  technical 
terms  as  Alamire,  Belami,  Socolfaut,  Delasore,  etc. — which 
contained  key-notes  of  musical  notation.  He  told  me  to  get 
it  all  by  heart.  Before  the  end  of  the  morning  session  I  was 
ready  with  it,  and  parrot-like  gave  the  requisite  answers, 
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while  the  class  stood  goggle-eyed.  They  had  taken  years  to 
learn  it  and  here  was  a  waif  of  a  fellow  who  did  it  in  a  couple 
of  hours  !  It  was  incredible.  I  could  do  it  with  ease,  for 
my  memory  was  very  good  at  the  time.  Later  as  my  intelli¬ 
gence  developed,  my  memory  deteriorated.  For  I  relied 
less  and  less  on  it,  and  more  and  more  on  grasping  the  pith 
and  substance  of  the  subject  matter.  The  boys  soon  found 
I  wasn’t  such  a  prodigy  as  they  thought.  For  my  voice  owing 
to  general  debility  was  unformed  and  unsteady  and  broke 
down  at  odd  times.  I  became  diffident  and  nervous.  My 
companions  came  to  my  rescue  by  standing  by  me  and  singing 
the  notes  or  the  hymns  so  that  I  had  only  to  go  along  with 
them.  The  choir  master,  who  was  a  man  of  stern  looks,  was 
kind  enough  to  allow  this  irregularity.  He  probably  thought 
I  would  never  be  a  good  singer  nor  remain  long  with  him, 
which  proved  true. 

In  May  1899  the  family  moved  to  Mapusa,  capital  of  the 
Concelho  (taluka)  of  Bardez.  The  reason  for  the  change  of 
residence  when  we  had  ample  room  in  our  home,  was  the  need 
to  supplement  our  meagre  family  income.  As  I  have  said, 
we  lived  on  the  interest  of  aunt  Gertrudes’  money  which  a 
kind  relative  had  let  out  on  loan.  This  was  supplemented 
by  what  came  from  the  produce  of  the  garden — sale  of  fruit 
and  flowers  or  goat’s  milk,  even  though  the  family  needed  it 
more.  Some  rice  and  coconuts,  the  staple  food,  came  from 
our  properties,  but  it  wasn’t  enough.  Some  money  came  from 
zonus ,  for  though  the  rule  of  the  communes  was  that  zonn  was 
payable  only  to  adult  members,  there  was  a  provision  that  in 
case  of  the  father’s  death  half  zonn  was  to  be  paid  to  each 
of  the  minor  sons.  We  were  three.  My  aunt,  the  general 
manager,  had  her  work  cut  out  for  her  to  meet  the  current 
expenses.  But  appearances  had  to  be  kept  and  the  honour 
of  the  house  preserved.  If  any  guest  came  and  specially  for 
the  feast  of  the  patroness  of  the  parish,  Our  Lady  of  Health, 
when  close  kith  and  kin  visited  us,  they  were  treated  in  style — 
fowls  and  piglings,  home  produce,  were  sacrificed,  and  wine 
flowed.  Fortunately  a  little  went  a  long  way.  Eggs  were 
two  annas  a  dozen,  fish  on  occasions  dirt-cheap.  Mackarels 
in  season  were  2  dozens  per  pice  !  Beef — one  anna  four  pice 
per  lb.,  good  red  wine — Rs.  5  a  dozen  and  claret,  Rs.  4. 
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The  powerful  country  liquor — five  to  six  annas  a  bottle.  The 
labourer  every  evening  after  work  was  done,  went  to  the 
taverna  (liquor-shop)  and  had  a  glass  or  two  of  the  potent 
stuff  for  a  couple  of  pice  (half-anna).  He  couldn’t  afford 
more  as  his  daily  wages  were  no  more  than  five  annas  and  four 
pies,  whilst  women’s  wages  were  four  annas.  Women  were 
never  found  near  a  liquor  shop.  Only  upper-class  families 
kept  servants.  But  normally  these  servants  were  adopted 
boys  or  girls,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  parents  owing  to 
illegitimate  birth.  They  were  given  board  and  lodging, 
clothing,  medicine,  etc.,  but  no  regular  wages.  They  grew 
up  almost  as  members  of  the  family,  and  exercised  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  over  the  children.  Though  the  cost  of 
living  was  very  low  in  money  terms,  the  family  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  ends  meet.  We,  children,  did  not  know  what 
pocket  money  was.  On  feast  days  the  relatives  used  to  give 
us  something  to  buy  sweets  or  inexpeensive  toys.  My  god¬ 
mother,  who  was  originally  an  adopted  servant  who  had  left 
us  and  kept  house  for  a  bachelor  pharmacist,  occasionally 
when  she  visited  us,  gave  me  a  silver  coin  or  two.  The 
money  was  never  spent,  but  kept  until  inevitably  my  aunt 
came  to  me  for  a  loan  which  equally  inevitably  she  failed  to 
repay.  I  never  would  remind  her.  A  very  sensitive  child, 
this  hand-to-mouth  living  of  the  family  had  a  traumatic 
effect  on  me.  Christmas  near,  I  anxiously  enquired  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  till  to  prepare  the  homely  sweets.  No 
one  received  any  toy  in  the  season.  No  one  felt  the  loss,  for 
Christmas  toys  was  no  local  custom.  The  result  of  the 
pecuniary  anxieties  which  afflicted  my  childhood  was  not  that 
I  grew  up  niggardly — miserliness  is  a  shabby  degrading  trait — 
but  that  I  attached  value  to  money  and  would  never  waste  it. 

We  fixed  residence  in  Mapusa,  so  that  my  eldest  sister 
Mercedes,  a  brainy  girl,  might  open  a  school  for  girls,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  household  expenses.  For  four  or  five 
years  she  helped  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  In 
Mapusa  I  joined  a  private  school  for  boys  run  by  a  priest, 
Father  C.  F.  de  Souza.  The  School  taught  the  upper  pri¬ 
mary  classes  of  Portuguese  and  two  years  of  Latin.  The 
Reverend  was  an  experienced  teacher  who  rammed  knowledge 
into  the  recalcitrant  heads  by  robust  methods,  if  necessary. 
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I  was  his  favourite  student.  He  showed  his  affection  by 
making  me  sit  by  his  side  and  pinching  me  hard  on  the  arm, 
until  I  cried.  Sadistic  ?  The  upper  primary  section  which 
I  finished  in  one  year  led  to  a  public  examination  with  a  jury 
of  three.  Except  for  arithmetic  and  drawing,  all  the  other 
subjects  were  examined  orally.  No  more  than  four  candi¬ 
dates  were  examined  in  one  day.  Apart  from  the  language 
test,  history  of  Portugal,  geography,  elements  of  botany  and 
agriculture,  civics  and  the  Constitutional  Charter  again  of 
Portugal  were  subjects  for  questioning.  The  jury  began  to 
question  me,  a  frail,  tiny  boy  standing  before  the  judgment 
seat.  As  I  batted  along,  answering  every  question  correctly, 
they  left  the  others  alone  and  went  on  firing  questions  as  if 
engaged  in  a  duel.  Meantime  word  went  round  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  was  happening  in  the  examination  room, 
and  spectators  crowded  at  the  back.  Finally  they  asked  me 
to  recite  the  last  section  of  the  Constitution  which  ran  to  near 
a  page  of  the  book.  When  I  repeated  it  faithfully,  they  gave 
it  up.  I  came  off  with  top  honours — first  prize.  The 
Inspector  of  the  Schools,  Mr.  Braz  de  Sa,  I  was  told,  in  making 
a  report  on  the  year’s  examinations,  wrote  that  within  his 
memory  no  such  brilliant  examinee  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  centre  of  Bardez. 

After  this  two  courses  were  open  to  me  :  to  join  the 

Lyceum  as  my  eldest  brother  had  done  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  law  or  medicine,  or  to  enter  into  the  preparatory 
studies  to  priesthood.  I  chose  the  latter  without  any  prompt¬ 
ing  from  the  family,  though  traditionally  a  priest  in  the  family 
brought  a  good  deal  of  honour  and  prestige.  What  made 
me  choose  the  priestly  vocation  ?  Our  home  library  was 
poorly  stocked.  Indeed  few  families  had  a  library  worth 
the  name.  We  had  a  few  Latin  classics  and  a  few  old  medical 
books.  But  there  was  a  Flos  Sanctorum ,  lives  of  a  number  of 
saints,  written  in  old  fashion,  full  of  austerities  and  miracles. 
The  marks  of  holiness  were  savage  mortification  of  the  body 
and  an  extravagant  ability  to  perform  miracles.  They 
seemed  a  race  apart,  predestined  to  sanctity,  with  little  kin¬ 
ship  with  us  made  of  common  clay.  The  pious  writer,  put¬ 
ting  down  uncritically  fact  and  legend,  would  be  scandalised 
at  men  like  Abbe  Bremond,  with  his  down-to-earth  approach 
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to  the  saints  with  critical  faculties  all  alert.  Well,  as  a  child 
I  took  what  I  read  as  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  was  deeply  impressed  and  I  tried  to  imitate. 
I  found  in  the  house  a  metal  girdle  with  pointed  ends, 
greenish  in  colour  (probably  verdigris).  I  tied  it  round  my 
loins  and  slept  with  it.  It  was  lucky  that  the  points  were  not 
sharp  enough  to  prick  the  skin,  else  I  might  have  been 
poisoned.  At  any  rate  I  found  it  too  uncomfortable  for 
continuous  use.  I  gave  up  the  experiment.  Evidently  I 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  saint.  At  any  rate  I  could  devote  my 
life  to  God.  A  priest  I  would  be.  My  futile  attempt  at 
asceticism  I  kept  to  myself. 

I  finished  the  four  years  of  Latin  in  two,  studied  rhetoric 
and  poetics,  World  History  and  Mathematics,  and  French  in 
next  three  years,  each  time  having  to  travel  to  the  Seminary 
of  Rachol  for  public  examinations  which  were  all  oral.  In 
all  of  them  I  came  off  with  flying  colours.  I  may  only  men¬ 
tion  an  amusing  incident.  When  I  went  for  my  first  Latin 
examination,  my  eldest  brother  accompanied  me  as  I  was  too 
young  to  go  alone.  The  long  journey  had  tired  me,  and 
after  nightfall  I  fell  asleep  in  the  inn  where  we  sought  lodg¬ 
ment.  When  the  supper  was  served,  the  strapping  daughter 
of  the  inn-keeper  lifted  me  bodily  and  carried  me  to  the  table 
and  tried  to  feed  me.  I  objected  indignantly,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  my  brother  and  the  other  lodgers.  When 
next  morning  I  got  ready  to  to  to  the  Seminary  for  my  test, 
the  girl  was  amazed.  “What  !”  she  cried  in  stupefaction. 
“This  little  baba  is  going  for  exams  !’5 

In  1899  my  uncle  Dr.  Graciano  returned  from  Angala  to 
his  ancestral  house  in  Porvorim,  a  palatial  mansion  built  by 
his  father,  who  always  did  things  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
house  was  known  as  arxem  ghor  (glass  house),  because  glass  had 
been  for  the  first  time  used  in  windows  in  the  village.  In¬ 
stead  of  glass  translucent  shells  like  those  of  oyster  beds,  which 
abounded  in  Goa,  were  cut  to  shape  and  used.  My  uncle 
brought  a  large  number  of  books  in  Portuguese,  including 
translations  from  French  novels  and  history.  I  used  to  spend 
the  vacations  in  my  maternal  house.  This  was  a  godsend  to 
me.  I  became  a  voracious  reader,  spending  almost  all  my 
time  browsing  in  these  agreeable  pastures.  Among  other 
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books  there  was  a  series  of  Thiers’  volumes  on  the  Directory 
and  the  Empire.  The  Directory  was  of  revolutionary  France, 
the  Empire  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Thiers  was  a  hero- 
worshipper  and  his  admiration  of  Napoleon  knew  no  bounds. 
I  went  through  the  volumes  with  increasing  interest.  I  was  in¬ 
fected  with  his  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon  not  only  as  a  matchless 
strategist  but  as  an  administrator  and  legislator.  The  cen¬ 
tralised  administrative  system  which  he  imposed  on  France, 
kept  her  tightly  united  despite  many  political  and  religious 
tensions.  The  Code  Napoleon  remains  a  masterpriece 
despite  its  age  and  radical  social  changes  since.  If  his  grand 
design  of  a  united  West  Europe  had  become  a  reality,  what  a 
difference  would  it  have  made  for  the  history  not  only  of 
Europe  but  of  the  world  !  Victor  Hugo’s  hero  he  was  too, 
just  as  Napoleon  III  was  his  bete  noire.  All  this  was  somewhat 
one-sided  and  uncritical.  The  debunkers  would  come  in 
time.  Such  as  Michelet  who  ran  to  the  other  extreme  and 
Tolstoy  who  in  his  monumental  War  and  Peace  tried  to  prove 
Napoleon  had  no  military  talent  at  all  ! 

The  reading  roused  in  me  an  interest  in  war  strategy 
and  tactics  which  has  lasted  a  life-time.  I  found  an  object 
in  the  Boer  War  which  started  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 
I  followed  it  passionately  through  such  newspapers  as  I  could 
get  at.  My  hero  was  the  guerrilla  leader  De  Wet  who  led 
the  British  a  dance  for  a  long  time.  My  sympathies  were 
wholly  on  the  Boer  side.  It  was  the  normal  David-Goliath 
complex  in  us.  But  I  was  also  influenced  by  the  Portuguese 
press  which  was  wholly  anti-British,  though  Britain  was 
supposed  to  be  a  secular  ally.  The  reason  for  this  hostility 
was  the  ultimatum  Britain  had  sent  to  Portugal  in  1891  to 
withdraw  her  claim  to  what  is  now  Rhodesia  so  as  to  allow 
Cecil  Rhodes’  dream  to  materialise  of  a  Cairo-Capetown 
railroad.  Portugal  had  to  yield  to  force  majeure.  But  the 
result  was  the  birth  of  republicanism  in  Portugal  and  its 
eventual  success. 


Chapter  III 


THE  END  OF  A  LANE 


S  I  have  mentioned,  we  moved  to  Mapusa  in  1899. 


/j^For  me  it  was  indeed  a  change,  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Accustomed  as  I  was  to  live  in  a  big  house  with  a  pleasant 
garden  amid  rural  surroundings,  I  felt  a  constriction  of  the 
soul  to  stay  in  cramped  rented  premises  on  a  dusty  road  with 
houses  cheek-by-jowl.  There  was  nothing  green  for  tired 
eyes  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Ucassaim  is  a  beautiful 
village.  Our  house  was  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  full  of 
caju  trees  and  tall  trees  which  supplied  us  with  fuel.  The 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  property  containing  fruit  trees, 
mangoes,  guavas,  custard  apples,  coconuts  and  also  Moloi , 
a  rice  field  on  higher  ground.  Beyond  spread  out  the  rice 
fields  of  the  commune.  Further  on  meandered  a  river,  a  tri¬ 
butary  of  Mandovi  which  ended  in  neighbouring  Mapusa  and 
was  navigable  by  small  boats.  At  one  end  of  the  field  rose 
the  tall  white  facade  of  the  church.  On  the  other  ran  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  road  connecting  the  village  to  the  town  by  a 
bridge,  which  in  1961  was  wantonly  blown  up  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  when  Indian  troops  invaded  Goa.  The  roads  in 
Goa  were  built  of  laterite  stone  and  whoever  walked  on  them 
got  the  lower  limbs  or  trousers  covered  with  fine  red  dust. 

Ucassaim  was  noted  for  its  musicians  in  my  time.  The 
two  Fathers  de  Sa  were  on  demand  for  singing  at  vespers 
and  parish  feasts  all  over  Goa.  Three  Vaz  brothers  were 
choir  masters  of  Panjim,  Mapusa  and  Ucassaim.  Several 
others  played  in  bands  in  Bombay.  The  parish  boasted  of 
men  who  had  attained  eminence  in  various  fields.  D.  Isidoro 
Noronha  had  been  prelate  of  Mosambique.  Fr.  Jeremias 
Mascarenhas  had  been  elected  member  of  the  Portuguese 
House  of  Deputies  where  he  had  shown  himself  a  nationalist 
to  the  core  at  a  time  when  nationalism  was  unknown  in 
British  India.  In  an  open  session  he  once  claimed  the  right 
of  Goa  to  independence.  No  one  took  it  amiss.  No  Goan 
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representative  in  the  Salazar  regime  would  dare  make  such  a 
claim  and  still  be  free. 

Two  priests  in  my  time,  Fr.  Bruno  Menezes  and  Fr.  J. 
C.  Menezes  were  professors  in  the  Rachol  Seminary  and  two 
scholarly  brothers  Fathers  Saldanha  taught  Latin  and  Marathi 
in  the  Lyceum,  which  was  the  only  secondary  school  in  Goa. 
Their  nephew  Dr.  Jose  Mariano  Saldanha  became  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Lisbon.  Well-known  figures 
in  Bombay  were  Dr.  Ubaldo  Mascarenhas  who  was  Mayor 
of  Bombay  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
cancer  specialist  Dr.  Ernest  Borges,  papal  knight.  Ucassaim 
also  won  some  historical  notoriety  through  a  priest,  scion  of 
the  aristocratic  Lobo  family,  who  is  charged  with  being  the 
informer  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pintos  an  abortive 
plot  in  which  some  leading  priests  and  military  officers  aimed 
at  overthrowing  the  Portuguese  regime. 

Mapusa  lay  no  claim  to  beauty  of  nature  or  art.  Even 
the  hill  overlooking  the  central  portion,  containing  the  church, 
the  bazar,  and  the  Municipal  office  which  also  housed  the 
court  of  justice,  was  a  barren  place.  Hardly  a  tree  graced  it. 
As  usual,  the  church  was  the  impressive  building  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  The  Vicar  Father  Jeronimo  Caetano  de  Souza,  a 
distant  relative  of  ours,  was  undoubtedly  the  leading  citizen, 
not  because  of  the  post  he  occupied  but  because  of  his  personal 
eminence.  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  well-built,  fair, 
majestic  in  look.  He  was  an  intellectual  who  after  a  brilliant 
academic  career  in  the  Seminary,  had  been  a  Professor  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  preachers  I  have  ever  heard.  He  was 
very  much  on  demand  as  preacher  of  sermons  at  important 
feasts.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  overcharged  for  his  ser¬ 
mons.  When  he  was  apprised  of  this  criticism,  he  said  he 
preached  many  sermons  for  a  small  fee,  adapting  it  to  the  means 
of  the  party.  But  when  the  rich  who  were  spending  fortunes 
on  bands,  fireworks,  and  feasting  engaged  his  services,  why 
should  he  not  charge  a  suitable  fee  ?  He  gave  full  value,  he 
said.  He  was  part  of  the  show.  He  was  invited  not  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes,  but  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  celebrating  party. 
He  had  a  ready  wit.  When  a  Hindu  asked  him  why  he  had 
the  top  of  his  crown  shaved,  he  said  “You  Hindus,  shave  your 
head  except  the  top  where  you  sport  a  tuft.  So  you  need 
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several  wives.  We  shave  only  the  top  and  we  need  no  wives.” 
He  lived  a  simple  life  and  earned  a  reputation  of  stinginess. 
But  when  he  died,  to  the  general  surprise  he  was  found  to  have 
left  very  little  behind.  The  explanation  was  found  in  the 
many  poor  who  came  to  pay  their  last  tribute  and  amid  tears 
confessed  that  they  had  lost  their  one  benefactor.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  followed  the  Master’s  precept,  not  to  let 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  gave.  Verily  the 
philantropists  and  those  who  give  ostentatiously  have  their 
reward  here  below.  He  was  a  good  influence  on  my  youth. 

The  seminary  curriculum  followed  unusual  lines.  Nor¬ 
mally  the  secondary  course  contains  several  subjects  every 
year.  But  the  seminary  taught  intensively  one  or  two  subjects 
at  a  time.  Latin,  the  basic  language  of  the  Church,  was 
taught  first  exclusively.  It  was  supposed  to  run  for  four 
years,  but  a  clever  student  was  permitted  to  do  it  in  two. 
The  other  subjects  too  could  bF  taken  one  or  at  the  most  two 
at  a  time.  I  for  instance  learnt  French  for  about  eight  or 
nine  months.  Essential  grammar  was  prescribed  but  no 
composition.  But  there  was  z  good  deal  of  reading  and 
translation  done.  The  system  worked  well.  Intense  con¬ 
centration  on  one  or  two  subjects,  led  to  a  relative  mastery. 
Although  I  devoted  less  than  a  year  to  French,  I  have  been 
able  to  read  any  number  of  French  authors,  classical  and 
modern,  with  ease,  while  in  English  schools  here  after  several 
years  of  study  of  French  a  student  is  at  sea  when  faced  with  an 
unseen  passage.  When  after  going  through  the  preparatory 
course  in  Mapusa,  where  the  Seminary  maintained  some 
classes,  I  went  to  Rachol  for  philosophy  and  theology,  I  took 
up  the  first  year  of  philosophy  and  natural  sciences  together. 
The  text-book  of  philosophy  which  was  based  on  the  scholas¬ 
tic  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  in  Latin,  while  the 
text-books  in  science,  elementary  physics,  chemicstry,  biology, 
were  written  in  French.  The  medium  of  instruction  was 
Portuguese  while  our  mother-tongue  was  Konkani.  It 
seemed  a  strange  arrangement.  But  it  worked  out  satisfac¬ 
torily.  That’s  what  matters.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating  thereof. 

In  the  current  linguistic  controversy  in  India  over  the 
medium  of  instruction  at  the  collegiate  level,  a  grave  diffi- 
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culty  in  adopting  the  regional  language  is  the  poverty  of 
suitable  literature  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  with  the 
progress  in  science  and  technology.  Translation  of  foreign 
books  and  periodicals  into  Marathi,  Hindi  or  Tamil  is  an 
impossible  task.  We  havenct  the  personnel  to  do  it  nor  the 
time  nor  money.  Shall  we  then  turn  out  uncultured  gra¬ 
duates,  incompetent  doctors,  lawyers  and  technicians  ? 
The  solution  lies  in  what  was  being  done  in  Portugal  and  her 
colonies,.  Medical  text-books  for  instance  were  all  in  French. 
As  the  demand  for  such  books  was  negligible  and  the  cost  of 
publication  high,  the  adopted  text-books  were  written  in 
French.  The  pupils  had  enough  knowledge  of  this  language 
in  the  Lycaeum  to  read  and  understand  it,  and  to  express 
the  matter  in  the  current  medium,  Portuguese.  The  lectures 
were  delivered,  question  papers  set,  and  the  answers  oral  and 
written  couched  in  this  lanaguage.  Fortunately  for  India 
we  have  long  been  familiar  with  English  which  not  only  con¬ 
tains  a  magnificent  literature,  but  carries  all  that  is  currently 
known  in  science  and  technology.  If  we  only  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  English  to  grasp  at  the  contents  of  the  English 
books  with  understanding,  there  is  no  need  for  translations. 
What  is  needed  is  a  good  grounding  in  English  at  the 
pre-university  stage,  the  time  which  is  now  wasted  in 
grammatical  minutiae  and  in  composition  being  devoted  to 
reading  of  English  books  so  as  to  become  familiarised  with 
the  language. 

Similarly,  the  enormous  time,  skill  and  money  spent  in 
turning  technical  terms  into  various  Indian  languages  is 
sheer  waste  and  stupidity.  The  language  of  modern  science 
is  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  is  universal.  It  is 
not  English,  Russian  or  Japanese.  All  that  the  countries  do 
in  borrowing  these  terms  is  to  make  a  change  in  the  termina¬ 
tion  according  to  the  genius  of  their  native  language,  keeping 
the  roots  intact.  We  should  do  likewise.  I  go  further. 
Since  English  is  rapidly  becoming  the  international  language, 
we  might  even  lift  these  terms  bodily  from  English  and  adopt 
them  without  change,  facilitating  inter-communication 
between  the  numerous  Indian  languages  themselves  and 
between  the  Indian  and  foreign  languages. 
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Unfortunately  the  matter  which  should  rightly  have  been 
left  to  educationists,  has  become  the  sport  of  uncultured  poli¬ 
ticians. 

In  June  1906  I  joined  the  Rachol  Seminary.  I  was 
barely  14  at  the  time,  the  youngest  student,  I  believe,  to 
frequent  the  philosophy  class  in  that  venerable  institution. 
Had  all  gone  well,  I  would  have  completed  the  theological 
course  by  the  age  of  19.  The  philosophy  we  learnt  was  the 
scholastic  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas.  Curiously  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  name  was  Thomas  Aquinas  too.  He  had  had  a  brilliant 
academic  carreer  with  high  distinctions  in  theology.  He 
was  spare  in  figure  and  soft  in  speech,  but  master  of  his 
subject. 

The  scholastic  method  I  found  dry-as-dust.  The  subject 
is  reduced  to  a  series  of  propositions  which  are  proved  by  means 
of  syllogisms.  Once  the  proof  is  submitted,  the  text-book 
summarily  dismissed  all  other  views  to  the  contrary  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  be  it  Kant,  Hegel,  Hume,  Conte,  Spencer  or  who¬ 
soever,  as  false.  We  never  knew  what  the  philosophers  had 
to  say  for  themselves.  The  syllogistic  method  is  very  good 
for  precision  in  thought  and  expression.  But  it  is  inadequate 
for  carrying  on  a  live  philosophical  discussion.  During 
the  few  months  I  warmed  the  philosophic  benches  I  had  a 
sparring  match  or  two  with  my  professor  with  indifferent 
success.  Fr.  Barreto  lived  long,  as  thin  people  are  apt  to,  and 
occupied  the  high  rank  of  Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Goa. 

The  professor  of  natural  sciences  was  Father  J.  Ferreira, 
also  with  intelligence  far  above  the  average.  His  class  was 
more  interesting.  Though  there  was  no  laboratory  worth 
the  name,  he  did  a  few  experiments  like  producing  electricity 
with  a  voltaic  pile  and  giving  us  mild  shocks.  I  remember 
him  setting  us  an  essay  on  travel  by  air,  which  at  that  time 
was  confined  to  baloons  and  lighter  than  air  vehicles.  I 
wrote  one  drawing  inspiration  from  books  of  Jules  Verne 
like  Robur  the  Conqueror  and  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.  Jules 
Verne,  the  father  of  science  fiction,  I  had  found  delightful 
reading. 

I  was  never  an  intern  in  the  seminary.  Only  students 
of  theology  were  bound  to  stay  in  and  wear  a  soutane.  Some 
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eight  of  us  lived  in  a  rented  house,  the  house  owner  himself 
serving  as  cook.  We  had  travelled  together  in  a  sailing  boat, 
which  took  well  over  twenty-four  hours  to  reach  Rachol. 
We  had  to  take  this  slow  and  uncomfortable  route  because  each 
one  of  us  had  to  carry  a  bag  of  rice  for  our  sustenance  for  a 
term.  We  were  quite  free,  the  Seminary  exercising  no  control 
at  all.  Fortunately  Rachol  had  hardly  any  population  and 
no  opportunity  for  diversion.  Our  chummery  took  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  introducing  cricket  in  Rachol.  The  Seminary  had 
a  good  library,  but  no  one  encouraged  us  to  use  it.  Though 
I  was  very  keen  on  reading,  the  class  work  on  the  two  subjects 
I  had  taken  up  left  me  little  time  to  pursue  my  hobby.  As 
the  library  subscribed  to  no  secular  paper — there  was  a  daily 
0  Heraldo  and  long  established  weeklies.  0  Ultramar  and 
A  India  Portugueza  in  existence — we  were  practically  cut  off 
from  events  in  Goa  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  papers 
were  not  likely  to  corrupt  youth.  But  the  old-fashioned 
Rector  thought  prevention  was  better  than  cure.  When  the 
Seminarians  came  out  into  the  world  after  their  formation, 
the  priests  faced  it  quite  green  and  uncultured.  What 
surprised  me  very  much  was  the  common  gossip  among  the 
students  about  the  two  camps  into  which  the  Professors 
were  divided,  based  of  all  things  on  caste,  Brahmins  and 
Chardos,  who  it  was  alleged  favoured  students  of  their  own 
castes  especially  those  above  the  average.  I  did  not  stay 
long  enough  to  assess  how  much  truth  there  was  in  this.  But 
the  very  fact  that  such  talk  was  going  on  was  demoralising. 
Nearing  the  end  of  the  first  term,  we  discovered  that  our  rice 
was  being  depleted  at  too  fast  a  rate.  It  was  obvious  that 
our  landlord-cum-cook  was  the  culprit.  So  he  was  given 
marching  orders  from  his  own  house.  As  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  a  substitute  in  a  hurry,  we  had  to  fall  back 
on  our  own  resources.  We  rose  to  the  occasion.  I  wouldn’t 
try  my  hand  at  it,  for  never  in  my  life  had  I  prepared  food. 
My  companions  obviously  had  helped  with  domestic  chores. 
We  had  a  few  chickens  reared.  So  we  feasted  on  them, 
apart  from  rice  and  curry  the  staple  food.  My  assignment 
was  to  keep  watch  and  sound  the  alarm  if  any  visitor  knocked 
at  the  door.  We  didn’t  want  to  be  caught  cooking  food; 
it  was  infra  dig. 
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Shortly  after  we  had  returned  to  Rachol,  the  short  vaca¬ 
tion  over,  I  fell  ill  for  no  reason  at  all.  I  started  bleeding 
from  piles  and  my  liver  also  grew  tender.  Accompanied  by 
a  colleague,  I  left  for  home.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the 
Seminary  till  I  visited  it  a  few  years  ago. 

The  next  two  years  I  was  in  the  hands  of  Goa  doctors, 
who  believed  in  peculiar  methods  in  therapeutics.  What 
bums  cures — was  their  motto.  So  I  was  subjected  to  a  good 
deal  of  physical  torture.  Apart  from  unpleasant  medicines 
I  had  to  take  and  the  strict  diet,  my  poor  liver  was  tormented 
with  innumerable  applications  of  strong  iodine  or  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  called  aqua  regia  because  it  is 
able  to  dissolve  gold.  Of  course  this  was  diluted  to  some 
extent,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  give  acute  pain  and  leave 
marks  on  the  body.  Twice  a  plaster  of  cantharides  was 
applied  on  the  skin  covering  the  liver  area.  This  drew  up 
the  serum  and  lifted  the  skin  to  a  huge  boil,  the  pain  of  which 
made  me  faint.  It  was  only  after  the  liquid  was  drained 
that  relief  came.  Also  leaches  were  applied,  until  the  disgust¬ 
ing  things  gorged  with  blood  dropped  off.  One  might  think 
we  still  lived  in  medieval  times.  But  the  men  who  treated 
me  were  trained  in  modern  French  medicine  !  The  net 
result  of  this  sustained  assault  on  my  liver  was  that  the  once 
enlarged  liver  shrunk  below  the  normal  size.  It  was  left  to 
an  old  wise  physician  Dr.  Pythagoras  Lobo  to  restore  it  to 
normalcy.  This  he  did  by  using  opotherapic  treatment. 
He  brought  from  France  capsules  containing  powdered  liver 
which  proved  effective.  But  my  digestion  was  permanently 
impaired. 

During  this  period  Russia  and  Japan  were  engaged  in  a 
bitterly  contested  war.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  took 
great  interest  in  the  modalities  of  war.  Unlike  the  Boer 
War,  this  was  a  modern  war  on  a  massive  scale.  It  was  won 
by  Japan,  which  proved  that  a  rising  Asiatic  nation  could 
beat  a  formidable  European  power.  No  doubt  Russia  fought 
under  a  serious  handicap,  for  the  seat  of  the  war  was  thousands 
of  miles  away  and  was  served  by  a  single  trans-Siberian  rail¬ 
way.  Japan’s  victory  was  hailed  deliriously  by  Indians, 
including  Goans.  I  was  an  exception.  My  sympathies  were 
with  Russia,  I  cannot  explain  why.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
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ancient  call  of  blood.  For  I  was  of  Aryan  descent,  kith  and 
kin  to  the  Europeans,  while  the  yellow  race  was  alien  to  me. 
It  was  certainly  not  because  of  the  form  of  government,  as 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  two.  Both  were  auto¬ 
cracies  pure  and  simple  while  I  was  living  in  an  acceptable 
liberal  regime. 

I  used  to  read  Portuguese  papers  which  my  uncle  Gra- 
ciano  subscribed  to.  I  was  fully  conversant  with  Portuguese 
politics,  and  knew  the  names  and  affiliations  of  leading  par¬ 
liamentarians.  There  were  two  monarchical  parties  which 
rotated  in  power  Progressistas ,  a  wee  bit  liberal  and  Regenera- 
dores ,  a  wee  bit  conservative.  The  republican  party  could 
only  get  a  few  members  elected,  Lisbon  being  their  stronghold. 
Democracy  wasn’t  much  of  a  success  with  the  largely  illiterate 
electorate  and  a  largely  corrupt  administration.  Rafael 
Bordalo  Pinheiro,  a  leading  political  cartoonist,  summed  up 
the  situation  in  a  famous  cartoon.  He  drew  the  figure  of  a 
huge  sow  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  litter  of  piglings  with 
ministers’  faces  suckling  at  it.  It  bore  the  caption  “Politics, 
the  great  sow  !”  King  Carlos  despairing  of  any  improvement 
under  the  constitutional  regime  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
dismissed  the  Cabinet,  suspended  the  Constitution  and 
clothed  an  honest  politician,  Joao  Franco  by  name  with  die 
tatorial  powers  to  set  matters  right.  Joao  Franco  like  a  new 
broom  started  making  a  clean  sweep.  But  he  wasn’t  given  a 
chance  to  complete  the  work.  The  King  and  his  heir  Prince 
Filipe  were  shot  down  in  a  public  place,  while  moving  in  a 
coach,  by  a  couple  of  men  supposed  to  be  republicans.  The 
new  King  Dom  Manuel  was  very  young.  The  Queen  regent 
reeling  under  the  terrible  shock  dismissed  the  dictator  and 
brought  back  the  old  gang.  The  murder  of  King  Carlos, 
a  true  patriot,  was  a  great  shock  to  me. 

The  long  compulsory  vacation  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  a 
lot  of  reading  in  my  uncle’s  well — stocked  library.  I  grew 
familiar  with  the  Portuguese  and  French  Literatures,  which 
helped  me  later  when  as  a  member  of  the  University  Board 
of  Studies  in  Modern  European  Languges  I  had  to  select  text¬ 
books  in  the  two  languages. 

During  this  period  my  aunt  Gertrudes  took  me  to  the 
house  of  a  relative,  a  widow  with  several  children,  for  a  change. 
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There  was  among  them  a  pretty  and  attractive  girl  two  or 
three  years  older  than  myself.  I  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
The  love  was  apparently  reciprocated.  For  a  short  time  I 
felt  that  despite  my  ailments  it  was  bliss  to  be  alive.  The 
sensations  that  first  love  arouses  in  the  breast  of  a  man  are 
indescribable.  This  was  pure  love  untainted  by  sex.  For 
I  was  still  immature,  whereas  she  was  mature  enough.  The 
parting  was  painful.  Yet  I  was  looking  forward  to  meeting 
her  again  in  the  near  future.  Indeed  some  months  later  she 
came  over  to  stay  a  few  days  in  our  house  at  Ucassaim  where 
the  family  had  returned  after  my  sister  Mercedes  had  wound 
up  school  anticipating  marriage.  If  I  thought  I  would  carry 
on  with  her  where  I  had  ended,  I  was  in  for  a  disappointment. 
Her  feelings  for  me  had  cooled  down  perceptibly.  Absence 
had  not  made  her  heart  grow  fonder.  She  remained  friendly 
and  affectionate,  but  she  showed  unmistakeably  that  the  old 
close  relation  was  at  an  end.  This  was  natural.  She  was 
approaching  marriageable  age,  and  I  was  far  too  young  and 
sickly.  I  took  it  with  good  grace  though  it  added  to  the 
suffering  I  bore.  Short  as  it  was,  the  idyll  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  experiences  of  my  life.  At  any  rate  my  heart 
didn’t  break.  Hearts,  I  have  learnt  from  personal  experience, 
do  not  easily  break,  except  in  romantic  novels. 


Chapter  IV 


ON  A  NEW  TRACK 

WHEN  at  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  I  was  fit  enough  to 
resume  studies,  the  question  arose  :  What  next  ?  Back 
to  the  Seminary  ?  It  was  out  of  the  question.  I  was  sure  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  God  had  willed  otherwise.  Some 
years  later,  a  priest  who  was  travelling  along  with  me  by  a 
boat  to  Bombay,  accosted  me  and  tried  to  find  out  the  reason 
why  I  had  left  the  Seminary.  He  thought  the  sexual  awaken¬ 
ing  which  comes  with  adolescence  was  responsible  for  it. 
He  assured  me  that  almost  everyone  passed  through  that 
Ph  ase.  It  shouldn't  be  the  reason  for  leaving.  I  assured  him 
that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  case.  Curiously  enough, 
this  priest  was  the  one  from  whom  I  took  over  charge  of  a 
high  school  some  twelve  years  later. 

There  were  two  openings  to  choose  from.  I  could 
carry  on  with  Portuguese  studies — Lycaeum  and  medical 
courses,  to  which  I  was  inclined.  Medicine  was  in  my  blood. 
Apart  from  my  grandfather  whom  I  have  mentioned,  there 
were  many  medical  men,  all  of  them  distinguished  in  the 
profession,  among  my  close  relatives  on  both  sides.  I  myself, 
as  a  mere  hobby,  have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  medical 
progress  by  reading  books  and  reviews.  When  I  married  and 
began  to  rear  up  a  family,  I  bought  a  small  cupboard  where 
I  stored  about  20  to  25  common  medicines,  a  pair  of  scales 
and  small  weights  and  other  articles  necessary  for  compound¬ 
ing  mixtures,  pills  and  ointments.  I  attended  to  all  infantile 
ailments  myself,  and  called  in  a  doctor  only  when  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  serious  brewing.  I  must  have  saved  some  thousands 
of  rupees  in  medical  charges. 

However,  the  major  current  at  this  time  was  towards 
English  education.  There  were  four  English-teaching  schools 
in  the  taluka  of  Bardez.  English  education  led  to  several 
professions  and  graduations  of  the  University  of  Bombay. 
Bombay  had  become  the  Mecca  of  Goans,  educated  and 
illiterate  alike.  I  decided  to  join  an  English  school.  Though 
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I  had  done  almost  all  preparatory  work  in  the  Seminary, 
unfortunately  for  me  the  only  subject  which  would  have 
been  of  help  to  me — English — was  left  over.  So  I  had  to 
start  from  scratch.  In  January  1908  I  joined  Standard  III 
of  a  school  in  Porvorim,  my  mother’s  place.  It  was  a  private 
school  run  by  a  gifted  man,  Oscar  (Miru)  Ribeiro.  He  was 
an  enterprising  man  who  tried  his  luck  in  many  different 
ventures,  in  none  of  which  he  made  good.  He  was  the  pro¬ 
verbial  rolling  stone  which  gathers  no  moss.  For  the  time 
being  he  was  running  a  school,  which  predictably  didn’t 
last  long.  I  was  there  for  three  or  four  months  only.  In 
June  I  went  to  Saligao,  a  place  where  I  had  many  cousins  and 
which  in  due  time  provided  me  with  a  wife  as  well.  The 
school  was  owned  by  one  Mr.  Pinto,  who  was  a  cripple.  The 
school  had  a  good  reputation.  I  was  admitted  to  Standard 
IV,  where  I  remained  till  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year, 
November.  One  of  my  relatives  who  wanted  a  tutor  for  his 
daughter,  asked  me  to  teach  her  Portuguese  in  my  spare  time. 
Board  and  bed  was  my  remuneration,  which  I  gladly  accepted. 
I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  burden  on  the  family  if  I  could  help. 

Were  I  a  Calvinist,  I  should  think  I  was  predestined  to 
be  a  teacher.  Even  in  the  primary  class  I  helped  a  school 
companion,  son  of  a  a  tailor,  who  was  backward  in  studies. 
I  never  thought  of  any  remuneration,  nor  was  his  father  in 
a  position  to  give  it.  It  was  like  helping  a  lame  dog  over  a 
stile.  Later  when  I  was  learning  French,  I  was  asked  by 
Mrs.  Virginia  Lobo,  the  chateleine  of  the  leadong  family  of 
the  village,  rich  in  lands,  to  tutor  her  only  daughter  Julia. 
Again  bed  and  board  and  an  occasional  suit,  was  all  I  got. 
They  didn’t  want  the  girl  to  attend  the  public  school.  They 
had  a  tutor  for  her  in  music,  also  a  resident  in  the  house. 
I  was  just  a  year  there.  She  married  into  an  aristocratic 
family  in  Margao.  In  1962  I  happened  to  be  in  Margao 
meeting  important  people  to  find  out  their  reaction  to  what  had 
happened  after  the  liberation.  I  remembered  my  old  pupil 
whom  I  had  not  met  for  well  nigh  60  years.  Accompanied 
by  two  leading  citizens  who  were  showing  me  round,  I  called 
on  her  in  her  palatial  residence.  She  was  a  widow  now, 
and  her  son  was  the  local  judge.  Age  had  not  left  many 
marks  on  her.  She  was  the  same  slim,  fair  child  I  knew  ; 
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only  an  aureole  of  white  hair  crowned  her  head.  She  was 
very  happy  to  meet  me  after  all  these  years.  She  was  sorry 
her  son  was  not  at  home.  He  surely  would  have  liked  to 
meet  me.  She  told  my  companions  that  all  the  Portuguese 
she  had  ever  learnt,  was  through  me. 

At  the  prize  distribution  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  got  as 
a  prize  a  book  called  The  Night  Side  oi  Nature.  It  was  a 
book  dealing  with  what  are  comprehensively  called  ghost 
stories,  which  were  supposed  to  be  factual,  not  fictional.  I 
am  surprised  that  a  book  which  made  the  flesh  creep  should 
have  been  given  as  a  prize  to  an  impressionable  youth. 
Though  an  omnivorous  reader  I  couldn’t  finish  this  book. 
It  was  too  disturbing. 

We  as  children  were  regaled  with  ghost  stories  by  older 
members  of  the  family  and  guests  after  supper.  We  listened 
wide-eyed,  believing  every  word,  and  had  nightmares.  Goa 
in  the  days  of  the  preceding  generation  was  simply  teeming 
with  spectres  and  ghosts.  People  possessed  by  evil  spirits 
were  numerous.  There  was  a  priest  famous  for  his  exorcisms. 
He,  we  were  told,  used  a  whip  to  drive  out  the  devils.  Even 
tales  of  the  Puckish  spirits  who  delight  in  playing  mischievous 
pranks  were  told  us.  I  found  they  were  classified  as  polter¬ 
geists  in  the  book.  Goa,  therefore,  was  no  exception,  so  far 
as  spiritist  phenomena  went.  Though  most  cases  of  the 
so-called  possession  could  be  explained  scientifically,  there  is 
a  residuum  which  is  inexplicable.  Now-a-days  such  cases 
are  sent  to  the  psychiatrists,  not  to  exorcists.  A  story  was 
told  us  of  a  servant  girl  who  started  speaking  Latin  after  a 
priest  had  died  in  a  family  which  she  was  serving.  Everyone 
said  she  was  possessed  by  the  dead  priest’s  spirit,  which  was 
shocking.  The  explanation  may  be  simpler.  The  priest 
probably  recited  his  breviary  loudly  and  Latin  words  must 
have  sunk  in  the  girl’s  unconscious.  When  she  grew  hysterical 
for  some  reason,  may  be  the  death  of  the  priest,  what  was 
sunk  deep  down,  came  up  unconsciously.  No  one  cared  to 
find  if  the  Latin  words  she  uttered  made  any  sense. 

My  famous  aunt  told  us  a  story  how  her  father  had  been 
carried  away  one  night  by  an  evil  spirit.  It  seems  that  when 
he  returned  at  night,  he  used  to  cry  out  for  them  to  bring  out 
a  light  to  negotiate  the  steps  leading  to  the  house.  When 
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the  light  was  brought  out  that  night,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
father  at  all.  Hours  passed,  and  he  had  not  returned.  His 
wife  was  alone  in  the  house  with  small  children.  She  was  in 
a  great  fright.  She  sent  for  an  old  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  keep  them  company.  Late  at  night — my  aunt’s  story, 
believe  it  or  not — the  door  burst  open  and  her  father  blew  in 
semi-conscious.  He  couldn’t  explain  what  had  happened. 
But  one  of  his  chappals  was  found  near  the  cemetery  ! 

About  fifty  yards  from  our  house  there  used  to  live  an 
old  woman.  After  her  death  a  big  sow  seemed,  according 
to  many  reports,  to  be  haunting  the  road  just  above  the  house. 
The  two  things  were  soon  connected  in  popular  imagination, 
and  the  sow  they  thought  was  the  old  woman  herself  !  Many 
had  seen  the  animal  who,  they  said,  gave  a  terrible  grunt  and 
vanished  into  thin  air.  One  dark  night  about  7  p.m.  I  was 
returning  home,  when,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  the  large  sow 
in  the  exact  spot.  She  grunted  as  a  normal  sow  does  and  in 
a  thrice  rushed  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  adjoining  the  road,  and 
disappeared.  I  must  confess  I  got  quite  a  fright  and  hastened 
home,  my  heart  going  pit-pat.  My  reason  told  me  it  was 
only  a  vulgar  animal,  but  why  the  devil  did  that  animal  appear 
at  that  particular  place  where  there  was  nothing  to  feed  on  ? 
It  was  strange  that  good  Christians  should  believe  that  a 
woman’s  soul  had  found  lodgement  in  a  swine.  The  Gada- 
rene  swine  which  plunged  down  the  steep  place  and  were 
drowned  in  the  sea  were,  we  are  told  in  the  New  Testament, 
filled  with  evil  spirits,  not  old  women.  I  could  understand 
Hindus  with  their  Karma  and  transmigration  believing  that 
a  woman  who  hadn’t  lived  an  exemplary  life,  might  have 
been  reborn  as  a  sow.  But  Christians  !  Is  it  possible  that 
ages-old  Hindu  traditions  still  live  in  what  psychologists  call 
the  collective  unconscious  ? 

Next  January  found  me  in  yet  another  school.  I  had 
jumped  a  class  and  was  now  in  Standard  VI.  The  school  was 
St.  Joseph’s,  Arpora,  the  first  English  school  in  Goa,  founded 
and  run  by  a  legendary  figure,  Father  Lyons.  He  was  not  a 
Father,  though  he  wore  a  soutane,  and  he  wasn’t  a  Britisher 
as  his  name  might  imply.  He  hailed  from  Madras,  and 
was  quite  dark  and  moon-faced.  But  imbedded  in  that  face 
were  two  of  the  softest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen.  He  had  been 
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studying  for  priesthood  when  an  eczema  broke  out  on  his 
body.  No  medicine  would  put  him  right  and  he  was  asked 
to  leave  the  seminary  in  Madras.  He  came  to  Goa  in  search 
of  a  cure  in  one  of  the  many  medicinal  springs  in  our  land. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed.  He  fixed  his  permanent  residence 
in  Goa,  and  as  he  had  to  earn  a  living,  he  opened  an  English 
school,  which  was  a  great  boon  to  Goan  students  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  go  to  Bombay  for  studies. 

Father  Lyons  was  kindness  incarnate.  I  never  saw  him 
in  anger,  though  discipline  was  far  from  being  the  school’s 
strong  point.  Fie,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  inflicted  corporal 
punishment  on  any  student.  Students  copied  in  examina¬ 
tions  under  his  nose,  but  he  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  it. 
He  trusted  even  those  who  were  untrustworthy  which  was  a 
weakness.  While  the  priest  who  was  the  spiritual  director  had 
a  large  room  and  a  comfortable  bed,  Father  Lyons  lay  down 
on  two  hard  planks  in  what  was  a  passage.  I  saw  him  more 
than  once  thus  resting  while  a  couple  of  kittens  played  on  his 
belly  ! 

I  was  staying  in  a  neighbouring  village  Parra,  where  my 
brother  had  opened  a  pharmacy.  Every  morning  and 
evening,  rain  or  shine,  I  had  to  walk  over  two  miles  to  attend 
school.  On  my  return  I  used  to  check  the  entries,  as  my 
brother  was  often  absent.  On  one  occasion,  my  vigilance 
saved  a  life,  I  found  a  new  jar  of  Ext.  of  Belladona  opened. 
I  questioned  the  compounder  why  he  had  opened  it,  as  there 
was  still  quite  a  lot  in  the  old  jar.  He  confessed  he  must  have 
made  a  mistake  as  no  prescription  carried  the  drug.  As  the 
drug  is  highly  poisonous,  I  traced  the  prescription,  which  bore 
only  the  Christian  name  of  the  patient.  I  ordered  the  com¬ 
pounder  to  run  to  the  doctor’s  house  and  find  the  residence 
and  bring  back  the  mixture,  whatever  was  left.  Make  up  a 
story — say,  that  you  forgot  to  put  an  essential  drug,  anything 
sensible.  He  traced  the  patient  who  was  a  child.  The 
mother  somehow  had  not  given  a  dose  and  the  child  was  safe. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  I  learnt  compounding. 

The  year  went  on  without  anything  worth  mentioning. 
At  the  final  prize-distribution  I  carried  away  quite  a  load  of 
books.  As  I  had  decided  to  continue  my  studies  in  Bombay, 
I  went  during  the  vacation  for  my  leaving  certificate.  Father 
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Lyons  gave  me  a  fine  lunch,  but  no  leaving  certificate.  This 
he  refused  adamantly.  I  must  continue  till  the  end,  as  other 
bright  students  had  done,  such  as  Prof.  Patrocinio  de  Andrade, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Elphinstone  College,  Prof.  A. 
M.  da  Costa  of  St.  Xavier’s  Physics  Department,  and  Dr.  J. 
C.  Menezes  of  the  Haffkine  Institute.  I  had,  however,  made 
up  my  mind  to  migrate,  with  or  without  certificate.  It  made 
no  difference.  For  when  I  explained  the  case  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  new  school  I  joined  in  Bombay,  they  did  not  insist 
on  it. 

Early  in  January  1910  I  sailed  for  Bombay,  where  I  have 
resided  ever  since,  barring  visits  to  Goa  in  vacations.  So 
before  I  proceed  with  my  life  story,  I  would  like  to  record 
what  life  in  Goa  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  was  like. 
It  may  serve  as  a  documentary  of  the  period. 


Chapter  V 


AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 

I  hadn’t  seen  much  of  Goa  in  my  childhood  and  youth. 

Ucassaim  and  some  other  villages  of  Bardez,  and  its  capital 
Mapuca,  which  was  no  better  than  a  glorified  village,  Panjim, 
Mormugao,  Margao,  Old  Goa  and  Rachol  were  the  other 
places  which  I  visited  or  stayed  in.  Of  the  so-called  Novas 
Conquistas  the  only  place  I  knew  was  Mardol,  where  the 
Ribeiro  family  had  a  cloth  shop.  This  was  managed  by  a 
grand  uncle  of  mine.  There  was  a  chapel  there  and  my 
uncle  Dr.  Graciano  was  celebrating  the  patronal  feast.  So 
the  whole  family  had  shifted  there  for  the  occasion.  The 
place  was  noted  for  its  jasmine  gardens,  and  was  redolent  of 
the  sweet  perfume.  It  boasted  of  a  famous  Hindu  temple. 
As  we  were  there  at  the  time  of  Shivratri  festival,  we  enjoyed 
he  lights,  the  singing  and  the  dances  of  the  Devadasis,  which 
were  performed  in  the  open.  This  was  my  first  confrontation 
with  the  religion  of  my  forefathers.  My  village  had  no 
pagodah.  The  few  Hindus  there  couldn’t  build  and  main¬ 
tain  one. 

I  have  just  referred  to  Novas  Conquistas  (New  Conquests). 
Goa  was  officially  divided  into  Velhas  (Old)  Conquistas  and 
Novas  Conquistas,  according  to  the  time  when  they  came  under 
the  Portuguese  rule.  The  Velhas  Conquistas  with  the 
old  city  of  Goa  were  taken  over  before  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  city  itself  having  been  taken  by  storm  by 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  in  1510.  This  comprises  the  talukas 
of  Ilhas  (islands)  where  the  capital  Pangim  is  situated, 
Bardez,  Salcete  and  Mormugao.  The  Novas  Conquistas 
were  annexed  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  These 
consisted  of  six  Talukas  and  were  much  larger  in  area  though 
smaller  in  population. 

The  whole  country  had  a  primitive  economy.  It  was 
basically  agricultural,  but  the  methods  of  cultivation  had 
remained  unchanged  for  ages.  This  was  true  by  and  large 
of  British  India  as  well.  The  one  great  difference  was  that 
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most  of  rice  fields  and  wasteland  was  owned  by  rural  com¬ 
munes,  the  old  self-governing  village  republics  which  survived 
in  Goa  alone,  though  fallen  from  their  high  state.  Not 
only  had  their  autonomy  given  way  before  the  onset  of  the 
modern  state,  but  its  economic  functions  were  also  controlled 
by  the  local  bureaucracy.  The  Portuguese  had  published  a 
Code  of  the  Communes  which  regulated  them  in  detail. 
Their  sole  functions  were  to  auction  the  fields  to  members  for 
three  years,  collect  the  revenues,  assess  the  share  of  members 
(zonnkar)  and  pay  it  out,  and  carry  out  the  traditional  village 
works,  like  maintaining  roads  and  bunds,  paying  the  clerk 
who  kept  the  books,  etc.  Even  this  clerk  was  appointed 
by  Government.  The  short  lease  of  the  held  was  bad  economy. 
As  the  temporary  holder  had  no  security  of  tenure,  he  did 
very  little  to  improve  the  land.  Fertility  suffered.  Fertility 
suffered  due  to  another  factor.  Ever  since  the  railway  had  been 
built  connecting  Mormugao  with  British  Indian  lines,  and 
the  steamer  service  had  provided  easy  access  to  Bombay, 
a  strong  current  of  emigration  had  set  in,  and  male  peasants 
were  leaving  the  land  mainly  to  serve  on  foreign  ships  which 
recruited  saloon  crews  in  Bombay.  The  emigration  en  masse 
was  mainly  from  Bardez.  The  result  was  that  held  work  was 
left  to  women  and  they  were  physically  unfit  to  dig  deep. 
The  superhcial  sods  which  they  turned  up  did  not  provide 
sufficient  aeration  and  nitrogenation  of  the  soil. 

Labour  had  to  be  imported  from  Salcete  for  agricultural 
purpose.  They  were  called  Kunnbis.  Elsewhere  the  term 
Kunnbi  is  applied  to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  Goa  it 
was  restricted  to  a  distinct  ethnic  group,  which  obviously  are 
the  aborigines  of  Goa.  The  men  were  tall  and  far  from  dark 
with  clear-cut  features.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  is 
that  they  have  no  hair  on  their  limbs  or  the  torso,  nor  so  far 
as  I  remember,  their  faces.  They  were  Christians,  but  they 
kept  their  old  superstitious  practices.  They  had  also  distinc¬ 
tive  songs  and  dances.  They  were  not  rice  eaters  as  the  rest 
of  the  people.  They  lived  on  nachni  (raji),  growing  on  hard 
soil,  unfit  for  rice  cultivation.  They  took  it  in  the  form  of 
gruel  and  thick  rough-tasting  chappatis.  It  had  far  greater 
nutritive  value  than  rice  or  wheat.  In  convalescence 
we  used  to  have  nachni  pudding  sweetened  with  jaggery 
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as  a  powerful  pick-me-up.  At  dawn  they  came  to 
work — men  and  women.  They  left  off  at  noon,  which 
was  announced  by  the  church  bell.  After  a  recess  of  an 
hour  or  so,  they  were  back  to  work,  which  lasted  till  dusk. 
They  worked  long  but  not  hard.  Their  wages  were  low, 
but  the  cost  of  living  was  equally  low.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  then  current  wages  and  prices  of  some  of  the  articles. 
Nachni  was  much  cheaper  than  rice. 

All  work  was  clone  by  man  or  bull  power.  No  machine 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Plowing  was  by  a  rudimentary 
plough-share  drawn  by  bullocks.  Bullocks  also  went  round 
the  elementary  wooden  oil-press  called  ghani ,  which  squeezed 
the  oil  from  copra.  The  digging,  raking  and  planing  of  the 
fields,  the  reaping  and  threshing  was  all  through  man-power. 
The  rice  was  parboiled  in  huge  brass  containers  and  after 
drying  up  in  the  sun  stored  in  the  house.  Whenever  neces¬ 
sary,  Kunnbi  women  came  and  dehuskecl  the  paddy  with 
hard  wood  poles  ringed  with  iron  at  one  end.  In  the  house 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  the  pounding  was  done. 
The  rice  was  not  polished  and  when  cooked  had  a  brownish 
look.  But  it  was  far  more  nutritious  than  the  quality  we 
now  eat.  There  were  no  rice-husking  or  rice-milling  machines. 
The  cereals  were  ground  into  powder  by  grind-stones  moved 
by  hand. 

The  staple  food  was  rice,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
The  labourers  took  enormous  quantities  of  it,  with  hot  curry 
with  a  bit  of  fish  or  mango  pickle.  Except  in  towns  and  a 
few  important  villages,  beef  was  unavailable.  In  villages  on 
Sundays  alone  were  one  or  two  pigs  slaughtered,  and  one  could 
enjoy  pork.  Every  house  (christian)  reared  pigs  which  solved 
the  scavenging  problem.  A  few  years  ago  when  there  was 
an  epidemic  which  wiped  off  the  swine  population,  the  people 
did  not  know  how  to  solve  the  sanitary  problem.  Bread  was 
in  very  limited  use.  Rice  chappaties  were  eaten  by  well-to- 
do  people  at  midday  meal  with  cooked  vegetables  or  meat 
if  available.  Tea  and  coffee  had  come  into  use  not  long  ago, 
and  bread  was  eaten  at  breakfast  with  these  beverages  by  the 
upper  ten,  so  to  say.  It  was  very  tasty,  as  palm  toddy  was 
used  to  raise  the  flour.  Most  families  raised  a  few  hens 
for  eggs  and  for  food  on  festive  occasions.  Cows  were  kept, 
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mostly  by  Hindus,  who  sold  whatever  milk  the  family  could 
not  consume.  Gowlies  (cowherds)  from  Novas  Conquistas 
occasionally  came  over  with  butter  for  sale,  which  was  boiled 
and  turned  into  ghee,  which  would  keep  for  quite  a  while. 
Ghee  mixed  with  molasses  was  a  luxury  which  we  occasionally 
enjoyed.  Novas  Conquistas  had  pastures  and  forests  where 
cattle  could  graze. 

The  villages  in  Bardez  had  been  undergoing  change  for 
some  time  due  to  return  of  emigrants,  specially  seamen  and 
musicians.  The  seamen  got  lump  sums  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  They  had  seen  the  world  and  got  new  ideas.  They 
were  no  longer  content  to  live  in  small  huts.  They  wanted 
substantial  stone  and  mortar  houses  for  their  families.  They 
owned  a  bit  of  land  where  they  built  their  cottages  with  tile 
roofs.  These  white  lime-washed  houses  with  their  small 
compounds  where  flower  and  fruit  trees  were  grown,  gave 
the  country-side  a  civilized  look.  Foreigners  who  visit  Goa 
after  seeing  the  rural  areas  of  the  rest  of  India,  fancy  this  is  a 
bit  of  Europe  transplanted  in  India.  They  ascribe  it  to  the 
influence  of  Portuguese  civilization.  They  are  wrong.  No 
doubt  the  land  owning  gentry  had  built  large  residential  houses 
and  lived  in  semi-Westernised  style,  but  Portuguese  culture 
never  filtered  into  the  village  masses,  whether  Hindu  or  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Take  for  instance  the  main  cultural  medium — language. 
Though  the  Portuguese  tried  to  impose  their  language  on  the 
people  at  large  by  making  it  the  official  medium  of  instruction 
at  all  levels,  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  preferred  to 
remain  illiterate  or  learn  Marathi  in  private  schools.  Kon- 
kani,  an  offshoot  of  Sanskrit,  was  the  language  which  every 
Goan  spoke  and  understood.  Yet  Konkani  never  became 
the  medium  of  instruction  even  at  the  primary  stage.  It  is 
only  after  liberation  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  its  rightful  place.  There  are,  of  course,  varieties 
in  the  spoken  form.  The  Salcete  people  for  instance  speak 
a  clipped,  almost  a  syncopated  idiom.  They  are  fond  of 
dropping  terminations  and  even  mid-vowels.  They  have 
also  a  peculiar  lilting  accent.  But  the  words  are  the  same. 
It  is  not  a  dialect.  Konkani  by  the  way  is  not  confined  to 
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Goa.  It  is  spoken  by  many  all  over  the  Konkan  coast  and 
even  in  Malabar. 

Those  who  wanted  any  useful  education  in  Goa  before 
English  appeared  on  the  scene,  whether  they  wanted  a  job 
in  the  administration  or  to  take  to  professions  of  medicine  or 
law,  or  become  priests,  had  perforce  to  resort  to  a  Portuguese 
institution.  There  were  not  a  few  who  went  to  Lisbon  or 
Coimbra  Universities  for  higher  studies  in  medicine  or  law, 
which  gave  them  entry  into  the  metropolitan  or  colonial 
services,  so  that  they  became  public  prosecutors,  notaries 
public,  judges,  lecturers  in  medical  colleges,  what  not.  All 
the  public  services  were  freely  open  to  Goans  during  my  early 
days,  the  military  and  the  diplomatic  included  A  Goan  for 
instance  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 
Goans  were  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy  as  well  as  the  judicature  including  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Lisbon.  So  the  upper  strata  of  the  Goan  society  took  to 
Portuguese  education  and  became  fluent  speakers  and  writers, 
somewhat  inclined  to  bombast  and  sesquipedalian  words. 
Portuguese  became  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  educated 
and  upper  classes.  This  is  a  natural  phenomenon.  What 
is  unnatural  was  the  contempt  with  which  they  treated 
their  mother  tongue,  which  they  only  used  for  communication 
with  servants,  workmen,  and  hoi  polloi.  Even  today  there 
are  families  who  insist  in  talking  only  Portuguese  as  a  mark 
of  aristocracy.  How  stupidly  snobbish  !  The  high  caste 
Hindus  who  had  boycotted  Portuguese  education,  found  they 
were  getting  into  a  backwater.  So  they  increasingly  went  in 
for  Portuguese  education,  both  in  Goa  and  Portugal,  and 
made  great  progress.  As  the  cream  of  Christian  students 
sought  English  education,  the  Goa  Hindus  made  great  inroads 
in  occupations  which  were  long  a  Chrstian  monopoly.  The 
change  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Or  take  the  dress  of  the  Goan  people.  The  Goan 
women  of  the  masses  wore  the  distinctive  Hindu  sari  and 
choli,  Christians  and  Hindus  alike.  Those  in  the  upper 
ranges  had  taken  to  the  western  dress.  But  married  women 
of  the  previous  generation  wore  hazu  toddop ,  typically  Burmese 
garments.  Why  they  adopted  the  costume  of  a  people 
who  were  total  strangers,  is  a  mystery.  But  the  point  is  that 
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it  was  not  a  Portuguese  costume.  Even  my  aunt  Getrudes 
wore  it  till  death.  When  attending  church  services,  however, 
those  wearing  saris  or  toddop  alike  covered  themselves  with 
two  white  sheets,  one  wrapped  round  the  lower  limbs  and 
other  curving  round  the  head  or  the  torso,  as  the  Jewish  or 
Muslim  women  do.  This  costume,  I  presume,  was  imposed 
by  ecclesiastical  authorities  partly  because  it  was  shapeless 
and  unattractive — women  were  the  devil’s  own  bait  ! — and 
partly  in  imitation  of  Christ’s  own  race.  This  has  lasted  till 
our  own  days.  Nothing  remotely  Portuguese  about  it. 

The  common  man,  if  Hindu,  wore  the  dhoti  called 
puddvem — common  in  Maharashtra.  If  Christian,  he  went 
practically  nude  with  a  large  handkerchief  held  by  a  silver 
girdle  covering  his  nakedness.  No  one  else  in  India  goes 
about  in  this  guise.  Why  the  Christians  in  Goa  ?  I  guess 
it  was  the  work  of  old  missionaries  (Portuguese)  who  tried 
their  best  to  wean  the  converts  from  their  old  customs  and 
costumes,  making  a  complete  break  with  the  past.  The 
only  alternative  was  the  coat  and  pants.  But  the  workers 
in  the  fields  in  the  hot  weather  must  have  found  the  foreign 
dress  uncomfortable.  So  they  discarded  both  and  went  about 
in  almost  paradisiacal  state.  Of  course,  he  kept  a  coat  and  a 
pair  of  pants  to  go  to  church  with,  or  to  attend  weddings  or 
funerals.  He  probably  would  be  hunted  out  by  the  mission¬ 
ary  if  he  appeared  in  normal  guise.  What  about  the 
Westernized  Goans  ?  The  normal  dress  was  a  pair  of  cotton 
trousers  and  a  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  neck.  But  on  festive 
occasions  he  put  on  a  frock-coat  and  sweated  it  out  in  the 
usually  sweltering  climate.  I  am  reminded  of  a  great  Por¬ 
tuguese  journalist  with  the  unusual  name  of  Homem  Christo, 
who  once  wrote  :  “The  nigger  of  Guinea  puts  on  a  top  hat 
over  a  langot  and  fancies  himself  a  civilized  man,  nay  a 
European.”  There  is  no  doubt  however,  that  the  educated 
Goan  became  by  far  the  most  westernised  person  in  India. 
In  his  case  Portuguese  influence  was  marked.  In  later  days 
westernization  was  due  far  more  to  emigration.  Even  an 
illiterate  seaman  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Western  world 
adopted  western  ways  and  costumes.  He  no  longer  sat  on 
the  floor  and  ate  with  his  hands. 
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Life  in  the  village  was  pretty  dull.  There  was  no  club 
or  sport  or  recreation.  Everyone  was  indoors  by  nightfall. 
There  were  macadamized  roads,  but  no  lights  at  all  to  guide 
the  steps  of  passers-by.  Only  in  towns  there  were  kerosene 
lit  lamps  which  only  served  to  make  darkness  visible.  At  night 
we  shut  all  windows  and  doors,  so  that  the  houses  looked  like 
dark  tombs.  Quietness  reigned  inside,  unless  a  man  who  had 
tasted  the  local  powerful  brew  too  freely,  set  up  quarrelling 
with  his  wife.  The  whole  family  sat  down  for  the  daily 
rosary.  The  rosary  itself  would  take  only  ten  minutes  or  so. 
But  there  was  a  tremendous  tail  to  it.  My  old  aunt  remem¬ 
bered  a  number  of  saints  whose  intercession  she  thought 
necessary.  Besides,  there  were  the  souls  of  all  the  dead- 
members  of  the  family,  ancestors  dead  and  gone,  close  rela¬ 
tives,  dear  friends  suffering  in  Purgatory,  for  whom  we  were 
duty  bound  to  pray.  So  it  went  on  till  most  of  us  had  dozed 
off,  lulled  by  the  monotonous  repetitions.  After  that  the 
plain  supper,  and  so  to  bed  as  Pepys  used  to  say. 

The  only  thing  which  enlivened  our  lives,  were  the  church 
feasts  and  weddings.  Prior  to  the  main  feasts  there  was  a 
novena  with  evening  services  (salves),  where  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  carried  in  procession,  and  children  mas¬ 
querading  as  angels,  wings  and  all,  sang  hymns  in  her  praise. 
Followed  the  vespers  with  lots  of  singing  by  the  priests  and 
the  choir.  Thereafter  a  brass  band  outside  the  church 
entertained  the  public  with  thundering  marches,  making  up 
by  sound  what  it  lacked  in  finesse,  while  in  the  adjoining 
field  fireworks  spluttered,  the  rockets  hissed  and  burst  into 
showers  of  gold.  This  is  the  part  of  the  vespers  that  the 
young  and  the  old  liked  best.  The  next  day,  clothed  in  their 
Sunday  best,  with  shoes  on,  which  was  a  rarity,  for  chappals 
were  the  daily  wear,  they  attended  the  solemn  high  mass  with 
the  priests  in  gorgeous  ritual  garments.  The  preacher  was 
usually  one  noted  for  his  eloquence,  brought  from  far  to  grace 
the  occasion.  He  knew  all  the  rhetorical  tricks.  His  voice 
rose  and  fell  in  cadences,  punctuated  with  expressive,  and  at 
times  extravagant,  gestures.  As  the  sermon  was  usually  in 
the  native  idiom,  he  was  understanded  of  the  vulgar.  Outside 
the  church  was  a  fair,  offering  cheap  toys  and  a  variety  of 
Goa  sweets,  apart  from  black  and  brown  gram  which  every- 
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body  bought  and  took  home.  At  home  there  was  a  buna 
khana  ready,  watered  down  with  wine.  Even  small  children 
got  a  sip  of  the  nectar.  Wine,  of  course,  was  for  the  wester¬ 
nised.  The  masses  celebrated  the  occasion  in  the  potent 
spirits  distilled  from  coconut  toddy  or  caju  juice.  This  latter 
advertises  itself  by  its  strong  aroma. 

Speaking  of  fairs,  every  Friday  of  the  year  a  fair  was  held 
in  Mapuca  in  the  open  space  near  the  jail,  where  the  home 
and  cottage  produce  of  the  villages  around  was  exposed  for 
sale.  There  were  earthen  pots  and  pans,  used  for  drawing  and 
storing  water  and  generally  as  cooking  utensils  (only  kettles 
and  frying  pans  being  of  iron),  mats  and  baskets  made  of 
bamboos,  strings  and  ropes  of  various  thicknesses  from  coconut 
coir,  brooms,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use.  Also  sellers 
were  found  with  chickens  and  piglings,  flowers  and  fruits  of 
the  season.  The  rush  of  the  people  was  terrific,  but  the  light 
fingered-gentry  was  conspicuous  by  absence.  Once  a  year 
on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the  patroness  of  the  church  which 
happened  to  be  just  before  the  monsoon,  there  was  a  fair 
where  people  bought  and  stacked  provisions  for  the  rainy 
season,  chillies,  onions,  sun-dried  prawns  and  salt  fish.  In 
this  fair  were  exhibited  common  articles  of  furniture,  chairs, 
tables,  beds,  made  of  sound  solid  stuff  which  would  last  for 
generations.  These  fairs  provided  the  only  opportunities 
for  sale  of  villagers5  produce  and  handicrafts.  There  was 
not  a  single  large  or  small  scale  industry  in  the  territory, 
except  small  size  printing  presses  and  a  roof-tile  factory  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Receptions  at  weddings  were  held  at  night  in  pandals 
of  palm  leaves  and  bamboos  put  up  for  the  occasion,  since 
very  few  families  had  a  sufficiently  large  hall  to  accommodate 
the  guests.  We  happened  to  have  one,  and  the  wedding 
reception  of  my  eldest  sister  was  held  there.  There  was  an 
orchestra  in  attendance.  Western  dances — waltzes,  polkas, 
lancers,  mazurkas — were  fashionable.  The  function  started 
with  a  formal  contra-danga ,  where  partners  were  assigned  by 
the  master  of  ceremonies  who  called  the  sequence  of  steps  in 
French.  But  the  function  was  not  complete  without  the  native 
mando ,  enthusiastically  sung  and  danced  by  the  guests.  Ser¬ 
vices  consisted  of  biscuits,  and  variety  of  sweets,  prepared  at 
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home  with  the  help  of  specialist  cooks.  Beer  and  wines  of 
different  brands  flowed  freely.  The  toast  was  raised  in  stilted 
Portuguese  with  port  wine,  and  exceptionally  with  cham¬ 
pagne.  The  poorer  people  offered  a  dinner  to  the  co-vil¬ 
lagers,  who  sat  on  the  ground  with  banana  leaves  in  lieu  of 
plates,  and  ate  the  good  things  with  their  fingers.  If  any 
of  the  guests  happened  to  be  big  with  child,  she  was  served 
double  rations. 

Christian  marriages  were  invariably  solemnised  in 
church,  the  hindu  in  the  home  with  the  help  of  bhotts  (priests) . 
Monogamy  was  enforced  by  law.  A  common  civil  code 
governed  personal  relations  and  rights.  Practically  all 
marriages  were  arranged  by  the  elders  of  the  two  families 
through  intermediaries.  They  were  more  successful  than  the 
modern  love  marriages.  The  reason  is  that  the  background 
of  the  families  was  given  due  consideration.  That  back¬ 
ground  included  the  caste  system.  Centuries  of  christianisa- 
tion  had  not  loosened  the  grip  of  caste  in  Goa.  However, 
it  operated  only  in  the  domain  of  intermarriage.  Members 
of  different  castes  interdined.  There  was  no  untouchability. 
Mahar  converts  who  in  hindu  caste  hierarchy  fell  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  untouchables,  served  as  cooks  in  Christian  families, 
for  they  were  skilled  in  the  culinary  art.  They  were  also 
engaged  as  servants  in  the  churches,  cleaning,  bell-ringing, 
grave-digging.  They  also  went  about  the  village  ringing  a 
bell  and  loudly  announcing  the  death  and  the  funeral  time 
of  the  villager. 

The  system  of  dowry  was  in  vogue  among  all  sections 
of  the  population.  There  was  a  regular  tug-o-war  between 
the  two  concerned  families  about  the  size  of  the  dowry  and 
the  marriage  gifts.  Neither  the  groom  nor  the  bride  had  any 
say  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  it  was  the  bride’s  parents  who 
were  victimised,  and  often  burdened  with  debts  on  this 
account.  No  wonder  that  when  girls  were  born,  there  was 
no  jubilation  in  the  family.  The  Hindus  had  an  additional 
reason  to  hail  the  birth  of  a  boy.  The  male  heir  had  to  per¬ 
form  the  ritual  ceremonies  after  the  death  of  the  father,  which 
helped  the  deceased  to  attain  moksha.  Apart  from  dowry 
and  gifts  in  gold  or  silver  trinkets,  it  was  customary  for  the 
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bride’s  parents  to  send  presents  of  sweets  and  fruits  (ojim)  to 
the  bridegroom  for  distribution  to  the  village  folk. 

Christians,  apart  from  professions  and  government  ser¬ 
vices,  earned  their  living  mostly  by  agriculture — so  did 
hindus.  They  held  the  monopoly  as  musicians,  tailors  and 
cooks.  Hindus  were  skilled  masons,  carpenters,  and  workers 
in  metals.  As  goldsmiths,  they  turned  out  exquisite  ornaments 
in  gold  and  silver.  Practically  all  the  trade  was  in  their 
hands.  Educated  Christians  preferred  a  poorly  paid  govern¬ 
ment  job,  which  gave  them  a  status,  to  affluence-cum-inde- 
pendence  they  might  secure  in  shop-keeping.  The  only 
business  they  owned  was  in  foreign  goods — drugs,  wines  and 
spirits,  tinned  stuff  and  wearing  apparel.  The  numerous 
country  liquor  shops  in  the  villages  were  kept  by  uneducated 
Christians.  The  Hindus  wouldn’t  touch  this  trade,  though 
the  working  class  at  least  were  no  teetotallers.  However, 
in  the  last  visit  to  Goa  I  found  Hindus  running  some  liquor 
shops.  Liquor  in  Goa  was  abundant  and  very  cheap. 
Excise  duties  were  low.  Licences  were  freely  given,  and  the 
fee  was  well  within  the  means  of  a  peasant.  Government 
exercised  very  little  control.  Naturally  illicit  distillation  and 
smuggling  were  not  worth  the  risk.  What  is  more  interesting 
addicts  were  few.  Hardly  a  drunk  was  seen  on  the  road. 
This  is  something  for  prohibitionists  to  mark  and  digest. 
Teachers  were  all  Christians  except  in  private  Marathi  schools. 
A  number  of  priests  held  appointments  in  public  schools. 

Government  maintained  primary  schools  and  a  secon¬ 
dary  school  (Lycaeum)  with  five  classes.  Besides  Portuguese, 
students  had  to  learn  in  the  Lycaeum  three  other  languages, 
Latin,  English  and  French.  Nobody  complained  :  Marathi, 
the  only  Indian  language  taught  was  optional.  Konkani 
didn’t  figure  at  all.  The  history  of  India  or  of  Goa  was 
conspicuous  by  absence.  In  the  World  Llistory  taught  in 
the  Seminary  only  a  few  pages  were  given  to  ancient  India. 
The  books  prescribed  were  the  same  as  were  used  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  After  finishing  the  Lycaeum  course,  one  left  to  secure 
a  job  or  matriculated  in  the  two  institutes  of  higher  learning- 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  medical  course  consisted  of 
five  years,  the  pharmaceutical  of  three.  The  course  finished, 
the  student  had  to  write  and  defend  a  thesis  before  a  diploma 
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was  granted.  The  two  schools  were  not  affiliated  to  any 
university.  There  was  no  school  training  in  law.  One  had 
to  study  the  laws  which  were  all  codified,  by  oneself,  and 
appear  before  a  jury  of  judges  who  decided  if  the  candidates 
should  be  licensed  to  practise.  None  the  less,  Goa  boasted 
of  brilliant  advocates.  But  the  posts  of  attorneys  and  judges 
were  generally  reserved  to  those  who  had  graduated  in  law 
in  a  Portuguese  university.  All  examinations  (theory)  were 
oral.  Hardly  any  research  work  was  going  on.  There  were 
no  facilities  for  it,  yet  theses  were  required.  I  heard  that 
often  published  theses  of  French  students  were  brought  in  and 
translated,  and  palmed  off  as  one’s  own  !  Those  who  set 
the  syllabus  followed  literally  the  continental  model  without 
any  regard  to  local  conditions. 

The  few  local  papers  were  parochial  in  their  outlook. 
They  gave  local  news  and  dealt  with  local  affairs.  Next  to 
it,  Portugal  and  its  politics  figured  in  their  pages.  Rare  was 
a  mention  of  events  in  foreign  countries  or  in  British  India  for 
that  matter.  I  for  instance  was  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  had  heard 
nothing  of  Dadabhoy  Naoroji,  Surendranath  Bannerji  or 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Goans  were  content  to  be  Portuguese  citizens.  The 
Liberal  regime  in  Portugal  followed  the  Roman  concept  of 
granting  equal  citizenship  to  the  imperial  extensions.  Goans 
had  equality  of  rights  with  the  metropolitan  Portuguese.  All 
offices  and  posts  were  open  to  them  on  equal  footing.  The 
same  law  covered  Portugal  and  colonies.  Franchise  was 
common,  and  Goans  could  elect  representatives  to  the  Cortes, 
the  Parliament  in  Lisbon.  A  Goan,  El  vino  de  Brito,  had 
even  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  Goan  admi¬ 
nistration  all  the  posts,  except  the  top  ones  or  technical,  were 
filled  by  natives. 

The  only  disturbance  of  peace  and  order  came  from 
Ranes  of  Satari,  a  forested  taluka  of  Novas  Conquistas. 
Several  times  since  their  absorption  into  the  Portuguese  ter¬ 
ritory  they  had  risen  in  arms  and  even  had  fought  skirmishes 
with  the  Portuguese  troops.  Once  when  a  regiment  of  sepoys 
whom  the  Portuguese  wanted  to  send  to  Mozambique  to  put 
down  a  local  revolt  mutinied  and  joined  the  Ranes,  they  gave 
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a  big  fright  to  the  authorities.  They  used  to  raid  the  villages 
of  Bardez  and  spread  panic.  When  I  was  a  child,  there  was 
one  such  rising,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Portugal 
with  no  less  a  commander  than  Prince  Afonso  Henriques, 
the  brother  of  the  King.  He  instead  of  fighting  tried 
conciliation.  He  offered  general  amnesty  and  redress  of 
grievances.  I  remember  the  reception  he  was  given  in 
Mapuca  with  full  military  and  civil  honours,  but  cannot 
recollect  his  face. 

I  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  reference  to  the  means 
of  transport  in  Goa.  There  were  of  course  no  motor-cars. 
In  the  towns  pony-drawn  victorias  plied,  which  used  to  carry 
people  to  Betim,  opposite  Pangim.  In  villages  and  also  in 
Mapuga  the  people  were  carried  in  box-like  structures  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  bullocks,  which  jogged  along  slowly  and  sedately, 
while  the  uncomfortably  seated  passengers  suffered  severe 
joltings  in  badly  kept  roads.  Another  mode  of  conveyance, 
a  survival  of  early  days,  was  a  machila ,  a  kind  of  open  sedan 
chair  with  seats  facing  each  other.  This  was  attached  to  a 
stout  bamboo  pole  with  iron  clamps.  The  contraption  was 
carried  by  four  boy  as,  who  often  left  the  road  for  short  cuts, 
across  the  fields,  the  front  bearer  carrying  on  a  continuous 
monologue,  warning  the  comrades  who  couldn’t  see  the 
ground,  of  any  obstacles  on  the  way,  stones,  potholes,  what 
not.  Whenever  a  tavern  was  seen,  down  went  the  machila, 
and  the  bearers  after  borrowing  a  coin  or  two  adjourned  to 
the  liquor  shop  where  each  had  a  tumbler  of  poshko ,  a  bever¬ 
age  with  low  alcoholic  content  like  beer.  We  owned  a 
machila  and  had  only  to  engage  four  stout  kunbis  to  carry  us 
to  our  destination.  As  they  went  off  at  a  trot,  it  was  a  fairly 
quick  and  very  comfortable  way  of  travelling. 

The  transport  over  water  was  mainly  through  small 
boats  which  could  navigate  the  smallest  tributaries.  Goa 
has  several  rivers,  but  the  largest  are  the  Mandovi  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Panjim  and  the  Zuari  which  follows  suit 
near  Mormugao.  The  extensive  net-work  of  waterways 
helps  in  internal  trade  and  communications.  Almost  all 
the  mineral  ore  from  Goa  mines  right  in  the  interior  is  carried 
in  barges  through  the  rivers.  These  boats  were  moved  by 
sail,  but  wind  failing  by  rowing.  I  remember  our  engaging 
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one  such  boat  to  carry  the  family  to  Old  Goa  for  the  feast  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  attracts  large  crowds  from  all  over 
Goa  and  beyond.  The  advantage  of  this  conveyance  was  that 
we  could  move  together  without  undergoing  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  changing  routes  and  vehicles.  We  could  also  cook 
our  meals  and  sleep  on  board,  which  was  inexpensive  and 
necessary  since  there  was  no  hotel  or  boarding  house  in  the 
old  city. 

Government  ran  a  service  of  steam  launches  for  cross¬ 
ing  the  Mandovi  to  and  from  Panjim  ;  also  services  to 
Rachol  and  Sanvordem,  where  passengers  connected  the 
railway  to  British  India.  Ordinarily  a  safe  conveyance,  one 
launch  crowded  with  Bardez  pilgrims  going  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Francis  sank  off  Panjim,  a  large  number  of  them  being 
drowned.  This  happened  over  sixty-five  years  ago,  but 
lingers  still  in  my  memory. 


Chapter  VI 


I  FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITH  A  BANG 
T  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910  1  sailed  for  Bombay  in  a 


steamship  of  small  size,  where  almost  all  passengers  were 
crowded  on  two  decks.  They  spread  out  their  beddings  as 
far  as  their  neighbours  would  allow,  space  being  limited. 
We  had  to  spend  two  nights  and  a  day  in  considerable  dis¬ 
comfort.  These  boats  having  small  draughts  tended  to  roll 
heavily  if  the  sea  was  roughish,  and  a  lot  of  people  specially 
women  and  children,  suffered  from  sea-sickness.  On  one 
occasion  I  not  only  retched  violently,  but  threw  up  a  lot  of 
blood.  January,  however,  was  a  calm  month,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  whiled  away  their  time  in  card  playing  and  singing. 
Usually  there  was  at  least  one  violinist  on  board  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  singers. 

The  coastal  run  was  monopolised  by  a  steamship  Com¬ 
pany.  When  another  Company  some  years  later  was  formed 
and  started  competition,  the  monopolist  cut  down  the  fares 
to  the  bone  less  than  a  rupee,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
besides  the  gift  of  a  handkerchief  for  good  measure.  The 
laissez-faire  British  Government  wouldn’t  interfere,  and  the 
travelling  public  were  only  too  glad.  Eventually  both  found 
out  the  folly  of  this  cut-throat  competition  and  came  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangement. 

We  arrived  off  Bombay  before  dawn.  The  first  sight 
of  the  harbour  was  impressive.  The  lighthouses  flashed  out 
intermittent  beams  of  light.  The  number  of  ships  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  stream,  ships  of  many  sizes  and  shapes,  was  a 
revelation.  The  glittering  lights  of  the  city  made  a  brave 
show  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness.  The  pleasant  first  impression 
gave  way  to  repulsion  when  I  landed  in  the  dock  area  with 
the  ugly  sheds,  the  shouting  coolies,  and  the  unsympathetic 
customs  officers  who  insisted  in  roughly  rummaging  our  trunks 
and  upsetting  the  neatly  folded  clothes.  Goans  were  un¬ 
fortunately  foreigners  in  India  and  were  treated  as  such  by 
the  customs  officers.  They  were  specially  keen  on  preventing 
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the  entry  of  Goa  liquor  which  was  contraband.  Wines  and 
foreign  spirits  were  allowed  on  payment  of  the  duties. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  home  away  from  home  in 
Bombay.  My  second  sister  Arsenia,  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
very  fair  with  fine  features,  had  taken  the  fancy  of  a  recent 
medical  graduate  who  had  returned  to  his  home  in  Ucassaim 
to  spend  a  vacation.  The  match  was  effected,  and  she  came 
to  live  with  him  in  the  city,  where  he  had  established  practice. 
They  lived  in  a  quiet  place  called  Chikalvadi,  near  the  Grant 
Road  railway  station.  It  was  a  comfortable  flat  with  an 
open  space  at  the  side  and  back,  so  that  we  had  plenty  of  air 
and  light— God  given  commodities  scarce  in  over-built, 
congested  cities  like  Bombay.  The  flat  was  occupied  by  two 
closely  related  families — my  brother-in-law,  Dr.  V.  P.  da 
Lima,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  cousin,  Mr.  L.  J.  da  Lima, 
an  advocate.  Besides  there  was  the  latter’s  brother,  bachelor, 
employed  in  a  firm,  and  my  own  brother  Fulgencio,  who, 
making  no  good  progress  in  studies,  had  secured  a  petty  job 
in  the  Times  of  India.  My  brother  hadn’t  any  affection  for 
books,  but  he  showed  an  enterprising  spirit.  He  left  the 
clerical  job,  formed  a  partnership  with  a  friend  and  earned 
a  living  by  supplying  consumers  goods  on  a  commission  basis. 
In  1924  he  went  to  Goa  and  started  a  factory  for  coloured 
flooring  tiles  which  proved  successful. 

I  wanted  to  join  the  best  school  available,  which  was 
St.  Xavier’s  High  School,  a  Jesuit  institution.  Though  I  had 
passed  Std.  VI  with  flying  colours,  I  had  along  with  others 
to  undergo  an  entrance  examination  in  English,  Mathematics 
and  Latin.  Latin  was  a  mere  formality.  For  English  the 
Jesuit  master  set  an  essay  on  House  on  Fire.  I  dashed  it  off 
at  top  speed,  making  it  as  vivid  as  I  could.  The  Father  was 
surprised  and  asked  me  what  school  I  had  come  from  and 
who  my  teacher  was  in  English.  He  laboured  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  a  teacher  could  teach  anybody  to  write 
well.  To  write  correctly  is  another  matter.  The  next 
mentor  was  a  Jesuit  Father  who  set  me  some  sums  in  Algebra, 
which  I  wasn’t  familiar  with.  Evidently  the  syllabus  of  my 
previous  school  was  inadequate.  Had  it  been  arithmetical 
problems,  I  would  have  tackled  them  using  my  wits,  but  these 
were  symbolic  expressions,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  beyond 
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me.  I  went  to  the  Father  and  told  him  we  hadn’t  been  taught 
this  kind  of  sums.  He  said  not  a  word,  but  sent  me  back  to 
the  seat  with  an  expressive  gesture.  I  was  scared.  After 
losing  years  in  struggles  with  ill-health  was  I  to  repeat  the 
class  ?  Back  I  went  and  set  about  it  with  a  will.  Eventually 
I  solved  them  and  went  to  him  with  the  solution,  and  asked 
him  whether  it  was  correct.  He  looked  at  it  and  exploded  : 
“Just  now  you  came  to  me  and  said  you  had  not  been  taught 
this  kind  ol  sums  and  now  you  come  with  a  correct  solution!” 
I  assured  him  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth.  But  I  said 
“I  tried  my  best  and  found  a  way.”  He  looked  at  me  steadily 
a  while,  and  sent  me  off  without  solving  the  rest.  He  must 
have  realised  that  my  telling  a  fib  in  this  matter  served  no 
purpose.  So  into  Std.  VII  I  found  an  entry. 

This  was  a  minor  problem.  The  greater  problem  which 
stared  me  in  the  face  was  how  to  support  myself  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  old  aunt,  our  refuge  in  years  past,  had  run 
through  whatever  money  she  had,  mainly  by  providing  modest 
dowries  to  my  three  elder  sisters.  My  brother  pharmacist 
had  to  maintain  an  establishment  in  Parra  and  provide  for 
the  three  old  ladies  and  a  sister  at  home.  Besides  he  had  a 
passion,  nay  an  obsession  for  the  soil  which  was  our  patrimony. 
He  was  always  spending  money  on  it.  not  so  much  to  increase 
productivity  but  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  When  many  years 
later  I  asked  him  “You  are  keeping  account  of  all  the  money 
you  have  spent  on  these  properties.  What  return  have  you 
got  for  it  ?”  He  replied  “It  was  my  pleasure.”  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  land  was  his  addiction,  as 
alcohol  and  drugs  are  of  other  people.  Indeed  every  morning 
after  rising  he  used  to  go  out  and  apparently  meditate  on 
every  tree,  while  my  aunt  fumed  and  fretted  that  the  tea  was 
getting  cold.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  I  couldn’t 
count  on  him  for  my  support.  My  other  brother  earned  just 
enough  for  his  needs.  There  was  of  course  my  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  To  be  sure  they  wouldn’t  let  me  down. 
But  I  wanted  to  be  no  burden  to  them  if  I  could  help. 

Prof.  A.  X.  Soares  (no relative),  a  friend  of  da  Lima’s 
was  good  enough  to  take  me  to  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
Father  Martin,  S.J.  and  put  him  wise  about  my  circumstances. 
The  Principal  readily  agreed  to  keep  me  on  the  free  list,  and 
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promised  to  see  what  further  help  he  could  give.  He  was 
true  to  his  word.  Soon  after  I  joined  the  class  he  called  me 
and  informed  that  a  Parsi  lady  had  promised  to  subsidise 
me.  The  amount  small  though  it  was,  would  cover  my 
boarding,  trainfare  and  petty  expenses.  From  what  he  had 
let  fall,  I  believed  she  would  see  me  through  the  higher  studies 
as  well.  But  much  later  I  was  told  that  her  generosity  would 
run  only  to  the  end  of  the  current  year.  Enough  unto  the 
day  is  the  good  thereof,  I  thought.  The  lady  remained  to 
me  anonymous. 

There  is  nothing  of  note  to  put  down  during  the  year, 
except  a  funny  incident.  We  had  a  new  teacher  after  the 
first  term,  a  history  graduate  fresh  from  college.  His  lessons 
I  at  least  found  instructive,  though  somewhat  above  the  heads 
of  the  average  student.  Once  while  he  was  dictating  notes, 
all  assiduously  were  taking  them  down,  except  myself.  I 
never  had  any  use  for  tabloid  knowledge  nor  for  predigested 
mental  pabulum.  Whatever  notes  I  took  down  were  from 
the  books  I  read  myself.  The  schoolmaster  was  apparently 
annoyed.  He  probably  put  me  down  as  a  lazy  oaf,  who 
cared  not  for  knowledge.  He  stopped  and  staring  at  me 
asked  “Did  you  pass  your  last  exam  ?”  The  class  was  startled 
and  then  burst  out  laughing.  This  annoyed  him  even  more. 
“What  are  you  laughing  at,”  he  shouted.  One  of  the  boys 
got  up  and  said  “Sir,  he  is  the  first  boy  in  the  class”.  He 
was  disconcerted,  but  henceforth  left  me  to  my  devices.  He 
had  not  to  regret,  for  in  the  next  test,  he  set  a  paper  in 
history  which  tested  intelligence,  not  mere  memory.  The 
result  was  predictable.  Most  of  my  classmates  failed.  I  got 
almost  full  marks.  In  order  to  improve  the  results — he  might 
be  drawn  over  live  coals  by  the  authorities — he  added  ten 
marks  indiscriminately.  The  result  was  that  I  crossed  the 
100  per  cent  mark,  something  unprecedented.  So  he  settled 
it  for  full  marks. 

The  school  had  a  lairly  well  stocked  library.  But  no 
teacher  advised  or  encouraged  the  boys  to  make  use  of  it. 
Fond  of  reading  as  I  was,  I  remember  that  the  very  first  book 
,  I  took  away,  was  to  the  amazement  of  the  librarian,  Dante’s 
|  Divina  Commedia.  I  suppose  it  was  Cary’s  workmanlike 
k  translation  in  verse.  A  poet  of  genius  is  untranslatable  unless 
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it  be  by  a  major  fellow  poet  who  is  en  rapport  with  him.  No 
wonder  the  Italians  put  it  pithily — traduttore  traditore.  A 
translator  is  a  traitor.  The  book  especially  the  first  part 
II  Inferno  is  too  strong  a  meat  for  weak  stomachs.  Dante’s 
hell  is  a  geometric  structure,  an  inverted  cone  with  ever 
narrowing  concentric  circles  until  one  reaches  the  final  point 
where  Satan  is  holding  up  the  huge  fabric  with  the  traitor 
who  had  committed  the  ultimate  sin.  It  would  be  foolish 
for  me  to  pretend  I  had  sounded  the  depths  of  this  immortal 
poem  which  takes  in  its  stride  the  whole  of  knowledge,  theolo¬ 
gical  and  secular,  of  the  Christian  Ages.  Good  Lord  !  What 
stupendous  imagination  !  What  vivid  description  of  tor¬ 
mented  souls  !  I  had  to  make  an  effort  merely  to  go  on  read¬ 
ing.  It  frightened  me. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  I  found  I  had  swept  the  board 
clean  of  prizes.  I  had  also  won  two  money  scholarships  which 
would  see  me  through  the  next  term.  I  had  to  carry  away 
a  big  load  of  books,  among  them  a  folio  edition  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  complete  works  with  over  five  hundred  illustrations. 

I  took  all  the  prizes  home  to  show  the  family  and  espe¬ 
cially  my  mother  and  aunt.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  happiness 
in  lives  which  had  been  joyless.  Then  I  betook  myself  to  the 
upper  floor  where  I  would  not  be  disturbed  and  spent  the 
vacation  in  going  through  the  whole  of  Shakespeare  from  cover 
to  cover.  I  found  innumerable  unknown  words  and  many 
unintelligible  allusions.  But  I  didn’t  allow  these  hurdles  to 
impede  my  progress  through  the  gigantic  work.  The  un¬ 
known  words  may  take  care  of  themselves.  I  wouldn’t  mar 
my  pleasure  to  consult  a  dictionary  even  if  I  had  a  dictionary 
containing  all  Shakespeare’s  vocabulary.  I  made  out  the 
sense  from  the  context.  What  inexhaustible  treasures  did 
I  find  !  What  riches  of  the  spirit  beyond  measure  !  What 
a  wondrous  gallery  of  creations,  sublime  and  ridiculous,  wise 
and  foolish,  brave  and  cowardly,  grave  and  gay,  loveable  and 
repulsive,  savage  and  gentle,  vicious  and  pure  !  Time  would 
come  when  I  would  probe  into  his  depths  and  mark  his 
heights  critically.  But  this  first  fine  rapture  I  would  never 
recapture. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  I  should  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  towering  geniuses  of  the  West  in 
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the  same  year  and  quite  accidentally  too.  Were  they  pure 
accidents  I  wonder  ? 

The  next  year  saw  me  in  the  top  class  called  Matricula¬ 
tion  Class  because  at  the  end  we  had  to  appear  for  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  University.  There  were  several  bright 
boys  who  were  expected  to  do  very  well  in  the  final  examina¬ 
tion — a  Parsi,  Edibam  Darabshah,  who  like  myself  took 
to  the  teaching  line,  which  is  unglamourous  and  ill-paid, 
Fred  Ribeiro  who  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  bureaucracy, 
and  Wilfred  Pereira,  who  made  a  mark  as  a  solicitor.  Among 
those  who  were  undistinguished,  yet  made  good  was  Andrew 
Paul  D’Souza  who  became  a  priest  and  rose  to  be  a  Bishop. 

Our  teacher  of  English  and  Latin  was  Father  Gaechter, 
a  tall  stately  man  with  a  patriarchal  beard,  which  he  went 
on  stroking  while  walking  up  and  down  the  class  giving  his 
lessons.  He  hardly  ever  sat  at  his  desk.  Latin  was  his  pet 
subject,  and  his  greatest  ambition,  I  almost  have  said  his 
summurn  bonum ,  was  to  secure  for  the  school  the  Latin  Scholar¬ 
ship.  For  which  purpose  he  chose  two  or  three  of  his  best 
students  and  called  them  to  his  room  on  Thursdays,  which 
were  holidays,  to  drill  grammatical  niceties  into  their  heads. 
I  hated  the  whole  exercise,  and  as  often  as  possible  skipped  it. 
My  indifferent  health  was  a  ready-made  excuse.  One  day 
he  called  me  to  his  room  and  burst  out  :  uMy  dear  Aloysius, 
you,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  the  second 
place  in  the  final  examination  U  He  fancied  himself  a 
connoisseur  of  ability  and  assigned  definite  ranks  to  the 
brightest  pupils  in  his  class  before  they  had  even  sat  for  the 
University  exam.  I  protested  that  I  hardly  expected  to  take 
the  first  place.  What  had  happened  was  that  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  Parsi  student,  Padishah  by  name,  who  would 
be  appearing  for  the  examination.  Three  years  back  he  had 
done  with  the  Matriculation  class  and  had  been  attending, 
without  being  registered,  the  successive  years  of  the  Arts 
course  and  was  actually  sitting  in  the  Junior  B.A.  class  ! 
This  might  seem  surprising.  But  at  that  time  the  University 
had  a  rule  that  only  those  who  had  completed  16  years  could 
appear  for  the  examination.  Apparently  this  Padishah  was 
13  years  when  he  finished  with  the  top  class,  and  rather  than 
warm  the  same  school  benches  for  three  years  more,  he  got 
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permission  to  attend  college  classes.  The  good  Father 
thought  this  must  be  quite  a  genius,  and  hence  his  lugubrious 
tone  when  breaking  the  news  to  me.  Eventually  things 
didn’t  taper  off  in  this  way. 

Our  maths  teacher  Father  Larboulette  was  blessed  with 
a  double  dose  of  commonsense.  He  picked  out  two  or  three 
of  the  top  boys  in  the  subject,  and  told  them  to  work  out 
problems  and  sums  by  themselves  without  bothering  with  his 
teaching  in  class.  The  result  was  that  we  went  on  our  own 
speed  while  the  rest  of  the  class  jogged  along  laboriously. 
It  is  only  in  these  latter  days  that  educationists  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  heavy  loss  talented  boys  suffer  by  being  tied 
down  to  the  speed  of  the  more  backward  pupils. 

The  examination  over,  I  had  to  report  myself  to  our 
old  teacher  and  go  through  his  cross-examination  as  to  how 
I  had  fared.  When  I  entered  his  room,  I  found  him  very 
much  annoyed.  Somebody  had  been  there  already  and  told 
him  that  I  had  finished  my  Latin  paper  considerably  before 
the  due  time  and  had  walked  out.  He  felt  betrayed.  The 
much  sought  prize,  the  Latin  Scholarship,  was  as  good  as  lost. 
He  thought  I  was  showing  off.  I  explained  that  unfortunately 
that  day  I  had  been  plagued  with  a  splitting  headache,  and 
had  to  rush  through  the  paper.  He  was  disconsolate.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  not  one  but  two  of  his 
pupils  sharing  the  sholarship,  Wilfred  and  myself. 

I  went  home  anxiously  awaiting  the  results.  When  I 
received  the  wire  announcing  that  I  had  topped  the  ranks  of 
successful  candidates  with  a  high  percentage  (the  wire  had  the 
total)  and  had  also  won  the  Latin  scholarship,  the  only  one 
open  to  me,  I  naturally  exulted.  I  was  happy  too  that  the 
old  folk  were  sharing  in  the  happiness.  My  brother  invited 
the  nearest  relations  for  a  celebration — a  dinner  at  which  a 
warm  toast  was  raised  in  my  honour,  the  first  time  such  a 
thing  had  happened.  Also  for  the  first  time  my  name  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  local  papers.  I  had  suddenly  burst  out  of  my 
obscurity. 

My  uncle  Rozendo  who  had  earned  a  fortune  by  his 
practice  in  Nairobi  had,  at  my  mother’s  request,  subsidised 
me  in  the  second  half  of  the  previous  year.  When  he  received 
the  news  of  my  success,  he  wrote  congratulating  me,  and 
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offering  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  prosecuting  further 
studies  in  Bombay  or  a  British  University.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  generous  offer,  which  I  declined.  I  said  I  would  try  to 
stand  on  my  own  feet  as  far  as  possible.  However,  if  need 
arose,  I  would  knock  at  his  door.  Thanks  be  I  went  through 
my  studies  under  my  own  steam  with  the  many  scholarships 
I  won,  and  the  help  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  gave  me  freeships 
and  free  lodgings  in  the  hostel  till  my  graduation.  The 
good  soul,  Father  Gaechter,  had  personally  taken  me  over  to 
the  College,  introduced  me  to  the  authorities,  and  secured 
this  assistance. 

One  of  the  subjects  for  study  and  examination  was 
astronomy.  Why  it  was  included  in  the  curriculum  was 
anybody’s  guess.  There  was  probably  among  the  University 
professors  who  framed  it  someone  with  a  weakness  for  astro¬ 
nomy.  After  some  years  it  disappeared  ;  nobody  knows 
why.  The  text-book  was  elementary  and  dry  as  dust.  We 
had  to  learn  it  by  heart.  No  one  asked  us  to  look  at  the 
starry  heavens  through  a  telescope.  I  was  no  stranger  to  this 
science.  Among  the  many  books  in  my  uncle’s  library,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  there  was  a  fat  volume  on 
astronomy,  a  Portuguese  version  of  Camille  Flammarion’s 
work.  This  French  astronomer  had  a  poetic  imagination, 
and  his  book,  which  was  beautifully  illustrated,  made  absorb¬ 
ing  reading.  From  him  I  learnt  to  spot  the  various  constella¬ 
tions  with  their  fanciful  names.  Lying  on  sand  all  alone  at 
the  Calangute  beach,  I  often  watched  with  wondering  eyes 
the  slow  movement  of  the  heavenly  vault  with  all  those  mul¬ 
titudes  of  stars.  No  wonder  the  astronomers,  believing  the 
evidence  of  their  eyes,  thought  the  sun  and  the  planets  and 
stars,  in  short  the  Universe,  revolved  round  the  earth.  The 
ignorant  ecclesiastics  who  thought  Galileo  to  be  a  heretic 
because  of  his  heliocentric  theory  which  made  nonsense  of 
the  Bible  story  of  Joshua,  were  children  of  their  time.  They 
did  not  know  that  actually  a  monk  Copernicus  had  preceded 
Galileo  in  his  discovery  and  had  got  away  with  it.  The 
Galileo  episode  is  a  warning  for  churchmen  not  to  burn  their 
lingers  in  matters  beyond  their  ken. 

Since  Flammarion’s  time,  there  has  been  an  explosion  of 
knowledge  in  astronomy  as  in  other  sciences.  The  older 
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astronomers  hadn’t  the  powerful  telescopes  like  that  of  Palo- 
mar  Observatory,  which  pierced  deep  into  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  space,  and  discovered  countless  galaxies  long  hidden 
from  human  sight.  In  astro-physics  Newton  had,  we  believed, 
said  the  last  word.  The  laws  of  nature  his  mighty  genius 
had  discovered  were  taken  as  fixed  and  immutable.  Come 
Einstein,  and  the  discovery  is  made  there  that  there  is  no 
finality  in  scientific  research  and  findings.  It  is  a  lesson 
for  scientists  to  be  less  cocksure  and  dogmatic.  The  im¬ 
mensity  of  space  as  it  opens  to  more  and  more  sensitive  and 
sophisticated  instruments  like  radio  telescopes,  staggers  imagi¬ 
nation.  Addington’s  discovery  of  an  expanding  universe, 
expanding  since  the  primordial  big  bang  which  set  the  universe 
going,  (presuming  the  theory  is  correct)  sets  one  wondering 
whether  there  is  a  limit  to  space.  I  for  one  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  limitless  space,  just  as  I  cannot  conceive  of  an 
eternity  in  time.  The  universe  must  have  had  a  beginning. 
If  so,  it  is  logical  that  it  should  have  an  end.  The  wonder  is 
that  for  billions  of  years  stars  and  galaxies  had  been  moving 
away  with  tremendous  speed  and  yet  not  stopped  or  reversed 
their  course. 


Chapter  VII 


GLIMPSES  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE 

I  found  college  life  very  much  to  my  taste.  There  was  no 
martinet  of  a  teacher  to  discipline  us.  We  were  left  very 
much  to  our  devices  to  sink  or  swim  at  will.  This,  to  be 
successful,  needed  self-discipline.  We  had  in  the  hostel  where 
we  lived  the  case  of  a  Karachi  boy,  S.  Sequeira  by  name, 
a  brilliant  student  who  had  been  ranked  third  in  the  matricu¬ 
lation  examination.  He  was  physically  strong,  overgrown 
for  his  age,  and  full  of  animal  spirits.  Every  one  predicted 
a  bright  scholastic  future.  But  he  lacked  self-discipline, 
neglected  his  studies  and  at  the  end  just  scraped  through 
the  first  year  university  examination  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 
His  parents  naturally  disappointed,  cut  short  his  studies. 
He  got  a  small  government  job  but  his  native  talents  told. 
He  rose  pretty  high  in  due  course. 

I  shared  a  large  room  in  the  hostel  with  two  others,  who 
were  brainy  and  poor,  and  depended  on  the  college  bounty. 
The  residence  close  to  the  college  was  a  great  relief  for  me 
physically.  For  the  previous  two  years  during  the  mid-day 
recesss  I  had  to  speed  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  catch  a 
train  to  Grant-Road,  walk  briskly  home,  gobble  the  lunch, 
and  go  over  the  same  route  back  to  school  in  time  for  class. 
I  couldn’t  afford  a  meal  at  the  Irani  restaurant,  though  it  cost 
less  than  two  annas. 

Hostel  life  was  fine  for  me.  There  was  considerable 
camaraderie.  Specially  in  the  evenings  and  after  supper, 
we  met  together  in  the  reading  room  or  the  broad  verandah 
and  talked,  cracked  jokes,  teased  those  who  seemed  predes¬ 
tined  for  the  infliction,  discussed  grave  matters  and  gay.  This 
was  an  education  in  itselft.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  our  University  students  are  not  provided  with  living 
quarters  in  hostels,  and  have  to  live  in  dirty,  dingy,  noisy, 
congested  tenements.  Mental  development  which  is  the 
main  purpose  of  higher  studies,  does  not  come  so  much  from 
listening  to  lectures  as  from  the  use  of  the  library  and  the 
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meeting  and  clash  of  mind  and  mind  among  students  them¬ 
selves  living  together.  The  studious  student  could  lock 
himself  up  in  the  room  against  boisterous  invasion,  and  if  he 
was  so  minded,  burn  the  midnight  oil  literally.  For  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  civilization — electric  light — had  not 
yet  reached  our  residence.  We  depended  on  kerosene  lamps. 
It  is  not  that  electricity  was  not  available.  The  city  trams — 
there  were  no  buses— which  used  to  be  horse-drawn,  had,  by 
the  time  I  came  to  Bombay,  been  fully  electrified  and  the 
streets  were  lighted  partly  by  electricity.  I  presume  the 
Jesuits  who  had  iaiely  put  up  a  large  two  storeyed  wing,  lacked 
funds  for  electrification. 

The  hostel  was  an  ideal  place  for  studies.  It  was  quiet 
and  peaceful.  Almost  all  rooms  were  single  rooms  ;  so 
there  was  no  disturbance  from  other  inmates.  We  were  far 
from  the  main  road,  with  its  dust  and  traffic  noise.  We  had 
for  diversion  a  reading  room  where  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  available,  subscribed  for  by  the  inmates.  There 
was  a  room  set  out  for  table  tennis.  In  front  of  the  hostel 
there  was  a  tennis  court. 

All  my  life  up  to  this  time  I  had  had  no  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sports  and  games.  The  Portuguese  schools  in  Goa 
had  no  physical  education  at  all.  There  was  no  drill  nor 
organised  games  for  the  children.  The  English  schools  in 
Goa  paid  no  attention  to  games.  In  Bombay,  St.  Xavier’s 
School  had  no  playground  worth  the  name.  Some  boys 
practised  cricket  on  a  small  area  by  the  side.  Even  the 
college  was  severely  handicapped  for  lack  of  a  suitable  play- 
field.  The  Parel  stadium  was  built  much  later.  I  tried  my 
hand  at  tennis  and  table-tennis.  I  wasn’t  much  good  at 
either,  specially  tennis  which  was  much  too  strenuous  for 
me.  Only  once  I  entered  a  College  tournament  and  was 
knocked  out  in  the  first  round.  But  I  have  ever  since  taken 
vicarious  interest  in  games  and  sports,  especially  cricket 
which  was  the  only  game  St.  Xavier’s  excelled  in  at  this  time. 
How  we  shouted  our  lungs  out  in  encouragement  to  our 
team  ! 

We  started  a  debating  club  in  the  hostel,  which  didn’t 
last  long.  I  remember  the  first  debate  we  had.  It  was  on 
women’s  suffrage  which  was  at  that  time  a  political  heresy. 
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Mrs.  Parkhurst  and  fellow  suffragettes  had  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Government.  Their  pranks  were  treated  as  comic 
interludes.  I  moved  the  resolution  favouring  franchise  for 
women,  thus  becoming  so  to  say  an  avant  garde.  What 
change  in  fifty  years!  Women  all  over  the  world  are  jostling 
with  men  and  often  elbowing  them  out  in  many  fields. 
They  are  now  trying  to  break  into  the  most  exclusive  club  in 
the  world — Catholic  priests  !  They  have  long  ascended  non¬ 
conformist  pulpits. 

The  College  at  this  time  was  run  and  manned  by  the 
German  Jesuits,  competent  men  in  their  fields,  trained  to 
studious  discipline.  Their  dedication  to  work  was  exemplary. 
The  University  of  Bombay  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  which  included  Sind 
and  Gujerat,  had  in  the  city  only  three  Arts  and  Sciences  Col¬ 
leges  affiliated,  and  the  Grant  Medical  College.  They 
more  than  sufficed.  Nobody  had  to  queue  up  for  entrance 
and  run  from  college  to  college.  The  number  of  students  who 
appeared  for  the  Matriculation  with  me  were  barely  4000. 
Of  these,  I  presume  half  failed  to  make  the  grade.  Of  the 
rest,  only  a  minority  aspired  to  higher  studies.  They  were 
either  the  intellectual  elite  or  the  scions  of  aristocratic  families, 
to  whom  a  degree  was  a  social  ornament.  Hence  the 
quality  of  the  undergraduates  was  pretty  high  and  so  was  the 
standard  of  education.  Demos  had  not  yet  taken  over  the 
Universities. 

The  impact  of  the  Christian  missions  on  higher  education 
may  be  guaged  from  the  fact  that  two  out  of  three  non-pro¬ 
fessional  Colleges  were  built  by  the  Protestant  (Wilson)  and 
Catholic  Missionaries,  while  the  Elphinstone,  the  first  in  the 
field,  was  a  Government  College,  whose  teaching  staff  con¬ 
sisted  of  recruits  to  the  Educational  Services,  Central  or 
Provincial.  All  three  had  earned  a  reputation  for  scholar¬ 
ship.  They  played  no  mean  role  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  University,  which  was  however  dominated  by  men  of  the 
stature  of  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad,  and 
Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar. 

The  University  was  not  a  teaching  body  at  all.  It 
hadn’t  a  single  department  of  its  own.  All  teaching  was  done 
by  the  affiliated  Colleges,  which  enjoyed  considerable 
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autonomy  in  their  internal  affairs.  There  was  practically 
no  research  done  even  at  the  post-graduate  level. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  both  the  University  and  the  Col¬ 
leges  had  been  operating  as  if  the  sole  aim  of  higher  education 
was  examinations  and  degrees.  Lord  Curzon  in  1902  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  educational  system 
and  suggest  reforms.  Based  on  its  Report,  Curzon  enacted 
the  Indian  Universities  Act,  1904,  which  inter  alia  empowered 
the  Universities  to  undertake  teaching  and  research  on  their 
own,  and  to  make  regulations  in  regard  to  the  residence  and 
the  conduct  of  students.  The  Act  laid  down  stringent  condi¬ 
tions  for  affiliation  of  new  colleges,  regarding  qualification  of 
teachers,  adequacy  of  buildings,  libraries,  laboratories,  hostel 
accommodation,  etc.,  conditions  which  by  and  large  have 
remained  unaltered  to  this  date,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Bombay 
University  is  concerned.  The  Act  also  increased  the  amount 
of  the  control  of  the  Government  on  the  University. 

The  reforms  were  from  the  educational  point  of  view 
in  the  right  direction,  but  the  Act  raised  a  storm  of  contro¬ 
versy.  The  rising  nationalist  movement  bitterly  assailed 
Curzon  for  his  alleged  attempt  to  strangle  the  growth  of 
higher  education,  when  all  he  wanted  was  to  prevent  the 
mushroom  growth  of  sub-standard  colleges  in  various  parts, 
especially  Bengal.  At  the  root  of  the  rumpus  was  the  deep 
distrust  of  Curzon  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  very  devil  of 
an  imperialist.  Anything  from  this  quarter  had  a  sulphurous 
smell. 

The  Principal  was  Father  Sierp,  a  quiet,  reserved  sort 
of  man,  who  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Chemistry  department 
and  laboratory  housed  in  a  shed  where  now  the  palatial 
building  of  Father  Palacios  stands.  Noisome  fumes  from  that 
house  of  stinks  often  assailed  our  nostrils  in  the  class  rooms. 
He  hardly  came  in  contact  with  the  students  except  in  his 
sanctum  for  official  purposes.  Once  I  was  summoned  to  his 
office  because  someone  had  complained  I  had  written  to  the 
papers  on  a  polemic  over  Goa  affairs  and  had  given  the  hostel 
address.  He  advised  me  not  to  get  involved  in  such  contro¬ 
versies;  at  any  rate  not  to  use  the  hostel  address.  But  he 
was  a  kindly  soul,  as  I  found  when  I  fell  ill  with  violent  purg¬ 
ing.  He  came  to  see  me  and  when  he  saw  me  occupying  the 
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common  room,  he  arranged  that  I  should  move  into  a  single 
room,  for  which  small  mercy  I  was  grateful. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  hostel  was  an  English  Jesuit, 
Father  J.  Devine,  who  also  taught  English  in  the  First  Year. 
He  prided  more  in  his  sermons  than  his  lectures.  We  knew 
his  weakness  on  this  score.  So,  whenever  we  wanted  leave 
to  go  out  after  closing  time,  we  waylaid  him  on  his  way  up 
to  his  room,  heartily  praised  his  latest  sermon,  whether  we 
had  heard  it  or  not,  and  having  got  him  into  a  good  mood, 
sprang  our  request,  which  he  readily  granted. 

Father  Degen  was  the  maths  teacher.  He  was  a  thin, 
tall  man,  with  a  wispy  beard.  He  was  fond  of  jesting.  His 
lectures  were  such  that  instead  of  simplifying,  he  complicated 
the  mathematical  theories  and  problems.  I  had  been  good 
at  the  sums  and  had  taken  pleasure  in  solving  difficult  pro¬ 
blems.  Father  Degen  managed  to  create  in  me  a  distaste  for 
this  excellent  discipline,  though  both  in  the  first  and  the  next 
year  when  maths  was  a  compulsory  subject,  I  kept  on  scoring 
high  marks. 

Latin  was  taken  by  a  recent  graduate,  John  Santos,  a 
brilliant  student  who  had  been  placed  first  in  Matriculation 
examination.  He  lived  in  the  hostel,  and  was  friendly  with 
me.  As  a  lecturer  however,  he  was  a  disappointment.  Later, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  scared  of  me.  My  fame  as  a  scholar 
had  preceded  me  to  the  College.  It  was  as  Mark  Twain  had 
said  of  his  obituary  notice,  highly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Santos 
soon  turned  his  back  on  teaching,  secured  a  Government  job, 
and  eventually  rose  to  be  Accountant  General  in  Bombay, 
a  post  heretofore  reserved  for  Whites. 

We  had  as  text-book  Macaulay’s  biographies  of  Pitt  and 
others.  Macaulay  is  eminently  readable.  He  was  evidently 
a  man  of  wide  reading  and  excellent  memory.  He  was  not 
the  kind  that  hides  his  light  under  a  bushel.  His  History 
of  England  has  many  merits,  except  that  of  impartiality. 
He  was  a  good  Whig,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  the  Tories  got  the 
worst  of  it.  In  this  he  was  the  antithesis  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
who,  as  himself  tells  us,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  one  night 
walked  up  and  down  the  streets  of  London  vowing  allegiance 
to  the  King  and  country,  and  running  down  the  Whigs.  He 
was  a  good  Tory.  Macaulay  has  left  indelible  marks  of  his 
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passage  through  India.  As  the  Law  Member  of  the  Governor 
General’s  Council  in  Calcutta,  he  prepared  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  which  has  defied  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  even  after  a  century  and  a  half  forms  the  core  of 
our  criminal  law.  To  Macaulay  we  owe  the  fact  that  English 
became  the  prime  medium  of  instruction  in  India.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  linguistic  controversy 
which  is  plaguing  us  today  was  very  much  alive  in  his  day 
between  classicists,  anglicists  and  vernacularists.  He  gave 
the  coup  de  grace.  He  saw  that  modern  knowledge  needed 
a  well  developed  modern  medium  of  expression.  English 
alone  fitted  the  bill.  Great  Indian  leaders  like  Ram  Mohan 
Roy  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Macaulay,  be  it  said  to  his 
credit,  was  for  cultivating  the  vernaculars  as  well,  so  that 
they  would  rise  eventually  to  be  fit  media  of  instruction. 

At  the  University  examination  (November  1912)  among 
several  subjects  set  for  an  English  essay,  there  was  one  on 
Milton’s  lines  in  Paradise  Lost  :  “The  mind  is  its 

own  place,  and  can  make  heaven  of  hell,  hell  of 
heaven.”  This  was  the  most  difficult  of  them  all,  but  I 
felt  it  as  a  challenge.  In  writing  the  essay,  I  expressed 
my  entire  disagreement  with  Milton’s  famous  saying.  When 
I  returned  to  the  hostel,  a  senior  student  asked  me  how  I  had 
fared.  I  told  him  how  I  had  turned  my  guns  on  Milton  of 
all  persons.  He  was  aghast.  “How  foolish  of  you!”  he  cried. 
“Don’t  you  know  that,  when  a  subject  is  given,  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  support  it  ?”  I  did  not  see  why.  Why  only  the 
pros,  not  the  cons  ?  Still  I  was  uneasy  about  it.  Examiners 
are  so  unpredictable!  All  turned  out  well.  The  examiner 
happened  to  be  an  Englishman  who  not  only  gave  the  essay 
unusually  high  marks,  but  read  it,  I  was  told,  before  the  other 
examiners  who  had  met  finally  to  settle  the  results.  Answer 
papers  of  examinations  are  a  deadly  bore,  as  I  was  to  learn 
to  my  cost  in  years  ahead.  A  well-written  paper  which 
bears  proof  of  thought  is  like  spring  in  a  desert.  When  the 
results  were  published,  I  found  I  had  missed  the  first  place 
by  a  short  head.  It  was  good  enough. 

The  next  year — Intermediate  Arts — was  the  most  difficult 
hurdle  to  negotiate  in  this  course.  Apart  from  English  and 
one  other  language,  classical  or  modern  European, — no 
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modern  Indian  it  may  be  noted — we  had  to  tackle  Logic, 
Trigonometry  and  Physics.  There  was  no  choice  at  all  left 
to  the  candidates  by  the  University,  neither  in  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  nor  in  the  two  first  years  of  College.  And  this  was  an 
Arts  course!  No  wonder  some  of  the  brightest  students 
stumbled,  though  they  did  not  fall,  in  the  Inter  Arts. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  the  College  boasted  of  good 
laboratories,  we  who  were  learning  Physics,  never  had  a  sight 
of  the  inside  of  the  laboratory,  nor  was  any  experiment  carried 
out  in  our  presence,  leave  alone  by  us.  It  was  all  theory, 
presumably  as  part  of  the  general  education  which  an  under¬ 
graduate  must  acquire.  It  made  sense.  Yet  we  now-a-days 
are  shocked  that  sciences  were  taught  in  Colleges  without 
any  recourse  to  the  laboratory.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  tried  to  master  the  knowledge,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Gibbs  prize  in  Physics. 

Prof.  A.X.  Soares,  whom  I  have  mentioned  earlier  as  my 
helper  in  need,  taught  logic.  We  guessed  whenever  he  came 
unprepared  to  class.  For  he  spent  his  time  in  discoursing  on 
architecture  or  any  thing  which  took  his  fancy.  He  had  a 
fluent  tongue  and  was  more  interesting  when  he  talked  of 
things  in  general  than  on  the  subject  he  was  supposed  to  teach. 
He  later  left  the  College  and  became  professor  of  English  in 
Gaekwar’s  College  in  Baroda.  ~  There  was  great  confusion 
between  him  and  me  when  I  in  turn  became  a  Professor. 
Even  some  of  my  writings  were  credited  to  him.  Curiously 
enough  both  he  and  I  published  later  in  life  books  on  English 
Composition  and  Grammar  as  mere  pot-boilers,  and  thus 
increased  the  confusion. 

In  this  class  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Ruskin, 
and  fell  in  love  with  him.  The  books  prescribed  were  Sesame 
and  Lilies  and  Unto  This  Last.  Here  I  felt  was  a  man  who 
wrote  with  his  blood.  And  he  wrote  beautifully  too  with 
words  that  burnt  and  glowed.  No  better  introduction  to 
economics,  the  dismal  science  as  Carlyle  called  it,  could  I 
have  than  Unto  This  Last.  It  was  economics  with  a  difference, 
the  science  of  wealth  was  in  his  hands  essentially  the  science  of 
welfare.  Economics  for  Ruskin  was  nothing  if  not  based  on 
ethics.  Not  for  him  the  ruthless  spirit  of  individualistic 
economics — each  one  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
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most.  Laissez-faire  economics  have  much  to  answer  for. 
Among  other  things  it  bred  a  Frankestein  monster,  Karl  Marx. 

The  poetry  we  had  to  study,  was  some  cantos  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost.  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  epics 
of  the  world.  The  epics  of  world  literature  usually  deal 
with  great  wars  or  great  adventures.  Take  the  prototypes: 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana, 
Gierusalemne  Liberata  and  Orlando  Furioso  fall  into  the 
Iliad  category.  Virgil’s  Aeneid  and  Comoes  Lusiadas  fall  into 
the  Odyssey  class.  Dante  and  Milton  stand  in  a  class  apart. 
Their  theme  is  essentially  spiritual.  Milton  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  bold  task  of  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  One 
wonders  if  he  succeeded.  Milton  hasn’t  the  depth,  the  in¬ 
tensity,  the  precision  of  Dante.  But  he  has  power  and  splend¬ 
our.  To  give  full  freedom  to  his  rolling  verse,  he  dispensed 
with  rhyme  which  is  a  shackle  no  less  than  a  discipline.  To 
put  his  thoughts  and  visions  in  a  terza  rima ,  as  Dante  did,  was 
a  marvellous  feat.  Milton  went  back  to  the  classics,  which 
he  knew  well,  for  his  models.  Homer  and  Virgil  depended 
on  rhythm  and  knew  no  rhyme.  Milton,  like  most  men  of 
genius,  couldn’t  get  on  very  well  with  his  wife.  In  an  essay 
on  him,  a  youngster  wrote  with  unconscious  humour  :  “When 
his  wife  was  living,  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Lost.  When  she 
died,  he  wrote  Paradise  Regained.” 

Milton  and  Ruskin  I  had  studied  passionately,  and  I 
was  quite  satisfied  with  my  answers  in  the  final  exam.  I  was 
aspiring  to  the  English  scholarship,  which  was  valuable. 
What  was  my  disappointment  when  I  saw  that  I  had  scored 
less  than  50  per  cent  marks  in  English  papers.  I  knew  what 
I  had  done.  I  wasn’t  the  kind  of  immature  boy  who  cannot 
assess  his  work.  There  was  surely  a  mistake  somewhere. 
Apart  from  the  rest,  the  poor  marks  brought  my  total  down, 
so  that  I  stood  fourth  in  Class  I.  I  went  to  the  Principal  and 
requested  him  to  find  out  if  my  papers  had  been  fully  assessed. 
He  wouldn’t  do  a  thing.  The  marks,  he  said,  weren’t  bad! 

Sir  Gowasji  Jehangir,  Bart,  had,  out  of  the  great  regard 
in  which  he  held  the  Portuguese,  meaning  Goans,  instituted 
a  scholarship  called  C.  J.  Portuguese  Scholarship  for  an 
English  essay  open  to  Goan  students  in  the  first  year  and  the 
Intermediate.  I  competed  both  the  years  and  won  both 
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the  times.  In  the  first  year  I  had  a  redoubtable  rival,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Correia-Afonso,  son  of  a  leading  lawyer  in  Goa  who  had 
bred  an  immense  family,  all  with  brains.  Francisco  had 
topped  the  successful  candidates  in  Matriculation  the  year 
before  I  did,  and  curiously  enough  with  the  same  total  marks. 
He  had  a  fluent  pen,  and  had  won  this  scholarship  in  the 
first  year  easily.  However,  I  got  the  better  of  him,  which 
was  to  me  a  bit  of  a  surprise. 

The  College  published  a  Magazine,  to  which  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  students  contributed.  I  wrote  an  article  with 
a  catchy  title — Humbug,  the  Road  to  Success.  It  was  a 
humorous  piece  with  a  dash  of  cynicism.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  myself  in  print.  Unlike  Pope,  I  did  not  lisp  in 
numbers.  But  I  put  pen  to  paper  when  not  yet  8  years  old. 
My  brother  and  friends  were  circulating  a  hand-written 
publication.  I  remember  having  written  for  it  an  article 
on  the  disastrous  Italian  expedition  to  Abyssinia  (Ethiopia). 
What  I  wrote  must  have  been  piffle.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  at  so  early  an  age  I  showed  interest  in  foreign  matters. 

When  I  was  about  13,  I  wrote  a  couple  of  stories  in 
Portuguese.  I  remember  the  theme  of  one  of  them — a  girl 
deserted  by  her  lover  going  raving  mad.  A  few  friends  saw 
them.  Mercifully  I  consigned  them  to  the  flames. 

So  I  entered  the  tragic  year  1914.  I  took  the  honours 
course  in  languages,  Latin  and  English,  some  of  the  best 
students  in  the  College  were  gathered  in  the  Latin  class,  which 
was  a  small  cosy  room  on  the  ground  floor.  We  were  a  happy 
lot,  which  included  Francisco  Correia-Afonso  who  was  full 
of  humour.  Our  laughter  echoed  in  the  corridors. 

Both  Francisco  and  myself  discovered  at  the  same  time 
the  great  Catholic  writers,  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Hilaire 
Belloc,  who  formed  a  highly  combative  team;  Belloc  laying 
about  him  with  his  sword  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  which  won 
him  enemies  enough,  Chesterton,  a  Falstaffian  figure,  jovial, 
good-humoured,  wielding  the  polemical  pen  incisively,  but 
without  drawing  blood.  Chesterton  made  no  enemies. 
Francisco  fell  a  complete  victim  to  Chesterton,  whose  puns 
and  paradoxes  he  tried  to  imitate.  I  made  no  such  attempt. 
I  knew  that  it  was  foolishness  even  to  attempt  to  imitate  G.K. 
Chesterton’s  inimitable  style. 
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Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1914)  an  idea  came 
into  my  mind:  Why  not  write  and  circulate  a  monthly 
manuscript  miscellany,  essentially  humorous  and  satirical  ? 
The  idea  caught  on,  and  some  of  my  comrades  promised  to 
contribute.  I  suggested  the  name — Pandemonium,  and  that 
we  should  write  under  pseudonyms  of  devils.  The  editor¬ 
ship  was  joint — Francisco  and  myself.  Copies  were  made 
laboriously  by  hand — we  didn’t  dispose  of  a  typewriter — in 
exercise  books.  A  copy  was  circulated  among  the  Fathers 
of  the  College,  while  a  couple  of  others  went  round  the  College. 
The  reaction  of  the  Fathers  was  mixed.  Some  enjoyed  it 
heartily,  while  others  grew  purple  in  the  face.  The  Fathers 
were  not  spared.  It  was  cheeky  of  me  to  go  so  far,  as  I  de¬ 
pended  a  good  deal  on  them.  The  one  thing  that  happened 
was  that  the  German  Jesuits  who  were  apt  to  look  down  on 
Indian  students,  began  to  respect  us. 

Though  several  had  promised  to  write,  few  did  so.  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  a  good  hand  at  rhyming  and  his  contributions  were 
light,  humorous  verse.  The  bulk  of  the  work  fell  on  me. 
Once  we  saw  the  biology  professor,  a  large-sized  bearded 
figure,  leaping  about  in  the  open  ground  between  the  hostel 
and  the  chemistry  shed.  It  was  comic.  Some  of  us  went 
over  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  The  Father  was  annoyed. 
He  was  trying  to  catch  insects,  it  appeared.  “Go  back  to 
your  rooms  and  cram,”  he  barked.  I  was  angry.  He  thought 
us  all  crammers,  did  he  ?  The  next  issue  of  Pandemonium 
contained  a  satiric  skit  on  a  biology  professor  who  was  made 
to  act  the  fool.  To  give  colour  to  it,  I  who  was  innocent  of 
biology,  borrowed  a  book  and  picked  up  technical  terms 
and  names  with  which  I  peppered  the  article. 

Another  victim  of  mine  was  my  Latin  Professor,  Father 
Ailinger,  a  very  nice  man.  He  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet.  He 
fancied  that  Latin  could  serve  as  an  international  language, 
at  least  among  the  educated  classes.  He  collected  opinions 
of  various  people  and  wrote  a  booklet:  Latin,  the  Speranto 
of  the  Cultured  World.  I  got  a  copy  of  it,  and  with  the 
cruelty  of  youth,  wrote  a  long  critique  demolishing  the  whole 
structure.  No  doubt  Latin  had  once  been  the  medium  of 
communication  in  Western  Europe.  Even  Bacon  and  New¬ 
ton  wrote  their  philosophical  and  scientific  works  in  Latin. 
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Those  times  had  gone.  Besides,  new  worlds  had  arisen, 
which  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  Latin.  Fr.  Ailinger  didn’t 
show  his  hurt.  He  only  remarked  in  the  class  :  “Some 
people  are  very  conceited.  Even  Prof.  Postgate  has  liked 
my  idea  very  much.” 

I  had  kept  copies  of  the  Pandemonium  with  me  as  a 
memorial  of  college  days.  Once  when  I  went  away  with 
my  family  for  a  change,  a  servant  I  had  left  as  a  caretaker, 
found  the  white  ants  had  attacked  the  wooden  box  in  which 
they  and  other  manuscripts  of  mine  were  stored,  and  set  them 
all  on  fire.  Pandemonium  could  not  have  a  fitter  end. 

Then  came  the  fourth  of  August,  (1914)  and  the  skies 


fell. 
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THE  war  made  a  great  impact  on  us.  We  were  highly  ex¬ 
cited  and  rushed  out  to  buy  the  latest  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment,  which  often  contained  little  or  no  news  of  any  import¬ 
ance.  With  bated  breath  I  followed  the  triumphant  German 
advance  into  Belgium  and  France  and  the  imminent  fall 
of  Paris.  Then  came  the  master-stroke  of  General  Foch, 
the  only  great  war-captain  the  Allies  produced,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  hosts  rolled  back,  but  only  for  a  short  distance.  They 
dug  themselves  in  and  resisted  behind  barbed  wire  entrench¬ 
ments.  The  Anglo-French  forces  in  turn  burrowed  into  the 
earth  like  moles,  and  the  long  war  of  attrition  began,  as 
stupid  and  senseless  as  it  was  horrid  and  murderous.  A  fair 
picture  of  it — just  a  slice  which  was  typical  of  the  rest — one 
gets  in  Erik  Remarque’s  All  is  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  I  from  childhood  had  taken  special  interest 
in  war  strategy  and  tactics,  and  I  was  sufficiently  mature  to 
follow  the  moves  on  the  chessboard  of  the  war  intelligently, 
even  though  one-sided  war  propaganda  obscured  rather  than 
clarified  the  progress  of  the  hostilities. 

In  every  war  the  first  casualty  is  truth.  With  a  view  to 
sustain  the  morale  of  the  country,  every  Government  tries  all 
gimmicks  to  conceal  or  distort  the  truth  of  events.  One’s 
successes  are  magnified,  one’s  failures  minimised.  For 
instance  in  this  war,  if  one  were  to  count  all  the  Austrian 
prisoners  the  Russian  communiques  claimed  to  have  taken 
in  the  first  year  alone,  there  would  be  no  army  left  in  Austria. 

In  the  World  War  II  one  could,  if  one  wished,  get  both 
sides  of  the  picture  by  turning  a  knob  or  two.  Everyone  at 
night  sat  glued  to  the  radio  and  avidly  listened  to  the  broad¬ 
casts,  usually  of  B.B.C.,  but  we  could  also  listen  to  Goebbel’s 
clever  propaganda.  I  daresay  many  did.  But  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  World  War  Marconi  had  not  perfected  the  short  wave 
beam  transmission  of  news  over  long  distances,  even  though 
he  had  succeeded  as  early  as  1901  in  sending  and  receiving 
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wireless  signals  between  Cornwall  and  Newfoundland.  The 
younger  generation  today  can  hardly  believe  their  parents 
knew  no  radio  in  their  youth.  Indeed,  until  1  came  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  I  hadn’t  seen  a  motor  car,  and  even  here  they  were  few 
and  far  between. 

My  sympathies  were  with  the  Allies.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  result  of  one-sided  propaganda  to  which  I  was 
exposed,  which  of  course  included  gruesome  tales  of  atroci¬ 
ties  by  the  Huns,  as  the  Germans  were  called.  I  take  it  the 
Germans  also  published  atrocities  by  the  Russian  troops. 
The  Anglo-French  being  for  years  confined  to  their  own  terri¬ 
tories  couldn’t  indulge  in  atrocities.  Rape  and  rapine  are 
inevitable  concomitants  of  war.  When  wholesale  murder 
is  held  up  as  highest  heroism,  rape  and  rapine  sink  into  mere 
peccadilloes.  The  mental  and  physical  environment  in  which 
soldiers  live  during  a  war,  does  away  with  the  normal  in¬ 
hibitions  which  keep  the  devil  and  the  beast  in  man  under 
control. 

My  sympathies  arose  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
Prussian  hegemony  over  the  Continent  would  be  a  setback 
for  Western  Civilization,  which  for  all  its  rationalism  was 
radically  Christian  humanism.  There  are,  there  have  been, 
ever  since  Roman  times  two  Germanies — the  Western  part 
which  came  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  both  imperial  and 
Catholic,  and  the  Eastern,  which  long  remained  barbarian 
even  after  being  christianised.  No  wonder  that  when  the 
Reformation  came,  the  Western  part  clung  to  Rome,  while 
the  Eastern  broke  away.  Prussia,  the  dominant  power  in 
Germany,  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  a  military 
order  which  kept  the  Slavs  in  check.  Militarism  was  the 
original  sin  of  Prussia.  It  coloured  its  thought  and  history. 
I  had  a  naive  belief  in  the  virtues  of  Parliament  and  consti¬ 
tutional  regime.  I  loved  liberty;  what  youth  doesn’t  ?  I 
shrank  from  violence,  possibly  an  instinctive  reaction  from  my 
physical  weakness.  I  was  Gandhian  by  instinct  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  long  before  Gandhi  appeared  on  the  scene,  though 
I  realise  that  in  a  sinful  world  the  sword  may  be  the  servant 
of  justice.  Still  I  was  not  taken  in  entirely  by  the  British 
propaganda,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  great  Chesterton  laying 
about  the  Germans  week  after  week  in  the  columns  of  the 
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Illustrated  London  News.  The  devil  is  never  as  black  as  he 
is  painted. 

The  war  had  an  impact  on  our  College  as  on  no  other 
like  institution  in  India.  It  was  under  German  Fathers’ 
management  and  quite  a  number  of  professors  were  ol  German 
stock.  The  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  their  heads. 
They  never  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them.  So 
far  as  Government  was  concerned,  they  were  hostile  aliens 
in  charge  of  an  institute  of  higher  learning  with  an  elite  of 
young  people,  liable  to  dangerous  thoughts,  all  the  more  as 
nationalism  was  in  the  very  air  they  breathed.  The  Fathers, 
however,  were  impeccable  in  their  conduct.  Whatever 
their  feelings  might  be — and  the  crude  anti-German  propa¬ 
ganda  must  have  been  a  thorn  in  their  flesh,  not  a  word  passed 
their  lips  derogatory  to  the  British.  They  knew  they  were 
under  suspicion.  For  all  they  knew  there  might  be  spies 
and  informers  in  the  College  itself.  For  the  time  being 
(1914)  they  were  left  in  peace.  But  the  next  year  they  were 
all  sent  to  a  concentration  camp.  They  did  not  complain, 
but  were  sore  that  none  of  so  many  old  students  holding 
influential  positions,  had  lifted  a  finger  to  help  them  in  their 
need.  All  they  wanted  was  to  peacefully  carry  on  the  work 
they  were  doing.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  prepared  to  give 
a  pledge  that  they  would  in  no  way  undermine  their  students’ 
loyalty. 

Among  the  books  I  had  to  read  were  Horace’s  Odes 
besides  Satires  and  Ars  Poetica.  I  liked  his  light  urbane 
touch.  In  the  December  vacation  spent  in  Goa,  I  studied 
him  diligently  and  wrote  a  paper  under  the  unassuming 
title  of  “Some  Thoughts  on  Florace’s  Odes.”  On  my  return 
I  showed  it  to  my  teacher  Father  Ailinger.  He  was  the 
founder  and  Secretary  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Bombay. 
It  had  a  fair  number  of  members,  Europeans  who  had  had 
classical  education  in  the  Universities,  and  Indians,  a  number 
of  whom  in  olden  days  studied  and  loved  Latin.  Fr.  Ailinger 
thought  that  the  paper  was  worth  presenting  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  So  a  meeting  was  arranged  and  before  a  fair  audience 
he  read  the  paper.  I  was  there  naturally.  Some  one  sitting 
by  my  side  said  to  his  neighbour  :  Can  you  believe  this  is  an 
undergraduate’s  work  ?  It  was  a  great  compliment,  pre- 
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cisely  because  it  was  not  meant  for  my  ears.  Later  I  was 
introduced  to  the  Chairman  and  a  few  others.  In  the  paper 
I  had  referred  to  French  authors  like  Balzac  and  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Some  one  asked  me  where  I  had  learnt  French. 
I  told  him,  but  I  wondered  whether  it  was  necessary  to  know 
French  when  such  popular  novelists  are  translated  into  various 
languages.  I  myself  had  read  them  in  Portuguese  and 
English. 

Fr.  Ailinger  did  something  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  universities.  In  the  first  term  of  the  year  1915,  he  asked 
me  to  take  one  of  the  text  books— Vergil’s  Georgies,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  poetic  fusion  of  science  and  myth — in  the  Honours  Class. 
I  was  to  lecture  to  my  own  classmates  !  I  was  taken  aback, 
but  I  was  not  one  to  refuse  such  challenges.  I  had  to  make 
a  deeper  study.  It  would  help  me.  The  best  way  to  learn 
is  to  teach,  specially  if  you  take  to  teaching  seriously.  All 
my  life,  whatever  I  had  to  do,  I  tried  to  do  it  as  well  as  I 
could.  It  has  been  a  point  of  honour,  a  matter  of  self- 
respect.  The  Father  gave  me  a  few  books  and  I  looked  up 
others,  and  prepared  my  lectures  so  as  not  to  lose  face  with 
my  comrades,  who  were  naturally  very  curious  about  how 
I  was  going  to  handle  my  task.  I  surpassed  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  translation  and  annotation 
of  the  text,  as  it  was  the  usual  practice,  but  gave  general 
lectures  on  the  author’s  life  and  environment,  his  works  and 
his  outstanding  poetical  sensibility.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
can  happen  now.  Principals  and  professors  are  bound  by 
rules  and  regulations  which  they  dare  not  break. 

One  day  there  stepped  into  the  Latin  class  a  fair  tall 
gentleman,  obviously  a  European.  He  inquired  what  class 
it  was,  and  on  being  told  it  was  Latin,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  we  were  reading.  Fr.  Ailinger  gave  the  name  and 
proceeded  to  say  something  about  the  book  as  if  he  was 
talking  to  an  innocent  abroad.  He  smiled,  nodded  at  us  and 
went  his  way.  Later  I  found  out  that  it  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
who  was  visiting  the  country  to  sound  officials  and  political 
leaders  about  political  reforms  for  India.  I  was  surprised 
that  such  a  dignitary  should  have  been  wandering  about  the 
College  corridors  without  an  escort,  and  also  should  be 
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visiting  our  College  which  did  not  boast  of  any  political 
leaders. 

When  in  1915  Government  was  pleased  to  round  up  all 
German  Fathers  and  pack  them  off  to  concentration  camps, 
there  was  a  serious  crisis  in  the  College.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  asked  Father  Alban  Goodier  to  leave  England  to  take 
charge  of  the  College  as  Principal.  Father  Goodier  was  an 
outstanding  personality  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer.  He 
lectured  to  us  on  Shakespeare  plays  we  had  to  read.  I  found 
him  an  attractive  teacher,  and  I  was  not  one  who  is  easily 
pleased.  He  gripped  the  attention  of  the  audience,  whether 
in  a  classroom  or  a  public  hall.  He  articulated  his  words  so 
clearly  that  he  could  be  heard  at  the  end  of  the  hall  distinctly 
without  raising  his  voice  high.  We  may  remember  that 
there  were  no  mikes  then,  and  large  audiences  called  for 
strong  lungs.  He  was  very  much  on  demand  for  public 
lectures  and  was  much  admired  by  the  college  youths.  But 
their  enthusiasm  waned  when  they  found  that  he  was  friendly 
with  the  then  Governor  of  Bombay  Lord  Willingdon. 

To  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  left  in  the  College  staff,  Father 
Goodier  brought  three  Cambridge  M.A.’s  as  professors  for 
English,  Latin  and  History.  I  had  no  occasion  to  gauge  the 
capacity  of  the  professor  of  History.  But  I  sat  under  the 
other  two.  Neither  impressed  me,  and  I  wondered  about  the 
Cambridge  standard.  These,  however,  may  not  have  been 
truly  representative.  The  Professor  of  English,  we  were 
amused  to  find,  made  a  bee-line  to  the  nearest  bar.  He 
had  not  far  to  go.  For  Bombay  was  studdied  with  bars  and 
country  liquor  shops.  This  latter  was  a  potent  brew  from 
the  flowers  of  the  mowra  tree.  Whisky  and  brandy  were  fairly 
cheap,  for  the  British  civilians  did  not  care  to  unduly  raise 
the  price  of  their  favourite  drink  by  heavy  customs  duty. 
The  country  liquor  and  palm  toddy  also  were  within  reach  of 
the  common  man.  Naturally  no  problem  arose  of  illicit 
distillation  or  smuggling. 

The  professor  of  Latin,  Dawson  by  name,  was  very  short¬ 
sighted,  and  he  buried  his  nose  in  the  text-book  while  lec¬ 
turing.  It  wasn’t  particularly  interesting.  He  pre¬ 
sumably  knew  the  books  ;  he  may  even  have  been  a  scholar. 
But  he  was  unable  to  communicate  his  scholarship  in  an 
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attractive  manner.  Some  one  must  have  given  him  the  Col¬ 
lege  magazine  in  which  my  paper  on  Horace’s  Odes  had  been 
published.  So  he  came  to  me,  all  a-flutter,  and  warmly 
praised  it.  He  strongly  urged  me  to  go  to  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  I  would,  he  assured  me,  make  a  big  name  as 
a  scholar.  He  offered  to  teach  me  Greek,  which  went  along 
with  Latin  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
kind  offer,  but  neither  my  means  nor  my  growing  age  would 
permit  me  to  spend  some  years  in  England. 

During  this  year  (1915)  three  of  my  classmates  all  Parsis 
who  wanted  to  prosecute  higher  studies  in  England  asked  me 
to  teach  them  Latin,  which  was  necessary  for  the  Cambridge 
entrance  examination.  They  knew  no  Latin  at  all,  and  they 
had  less  than  six  months  to  attain  the  fairly  high  standard. 
Father  Goodier  whom  they  had  consulted,  said  it  was  an 
impossible  task.  I  said  to  them  :  “You  are  not  small 
children.  You  are  intelligent,  and  I  am  sure,  in  view  of  your 
aim,  very  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  impossible.  Only  you  will  have  to  follow  my 
instructions  to  the  letter.”  They  agreed  to  try.  One  of  them 
soon  left  for  England.  He  said  there  were  tutors  there  who 
specialised  in  coaching  students  for  this  examination.  When 
the  results  came  out,  both  of  my  pupils  passed  the  Latin  test 
with  credit,  while  the  one  who  had  proceeded  to  England 
failed.  One  of  the  two  who  had  got  through,  was  Jehangir 
Ghandy,  who  later  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  biggest  industrial 
plant  in  India — Tata  Steel  Works,  Jamshedpur,  and  bagged 
a  knighthood  too.  Jehangir  gave  me  some  books  of  F.  W. 
Bain  to  read.  These  beautiful  prose-poems  on  Indian 
motifs,  inspired  me  into  writing  a  poem  which  found  its  way 
into  the  College  magazine.  This  was  one  of  my  two  poems 
which  were  published.  I  tried  my  hand  at  poetry,  but  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  Obviously  the  poet’s  mantle  was 
not  for  my  shoulders  (Vide  Appendix). 

The  year  1915  was  notable  for  the  return  to  the  homeland 
of  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi.  He  landed  in  Bombay 
early  in  January  and  was  given  a  warm  reception  by  all  the 
public  men  who  knew  about  the  great  fight  he  had  put  up 
against  racial  discrimination  in  South  Africa.  The  common 
man  was  not  interested.  I  myself  had  little  knowledge  of 
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his  past  and  could  hardly  envisage  the  kind  of  role  he  would 
play  in  future.  Indeed,  throughout  this  year  Gandhi  wasn’t 
in  the  picture  at  all.  He  had  on  his  arrival  consulted  Mr.  G. 
K.  Gokhale,  whom  he  had  met  in  South  Africa  and  revered 
as  a  guru.  Gokhale  advised  him  not  to  rush  into  politics  for 
a  year.  Since  he  was  a  novice  in  Indian  public  life,  he  advised 
Gandhi  to  observe  and  study  the  currents  and  cross-currents 
of  Indian  politics  before  plunging  in.  Gokhale  wanted 
Gandhi  to  join  his  pet  creation,  the  Servants  of  India  Society, 
but  some  members  objected  because  of  his  eccentric  ideas, 
and  so  the  matter  was  dropped.  It  was  good  that  he  failed 
to  get  in.  He  might  have  found  the  membership  a  strait- 
waistcoat  for  his  revolutionary  activities. 

The  premature  death  of  Gokhale  that  same  year,  I  felt 
as  a  personal  loss.  I  had  wrestled  with  him  in  my  school 
days — he  was  the  author  of  an  arithmetic,  which  was  widely 
used  as  a  text-book  and  contained  many  tough  problems. 
But  during  the  College  years  I  followed  with  special  interest 
his  public  activities,  specialy  his  brilliant  role  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  where  he  was  more  than  a  match  to  the 
brightest  civilians.  He  was  one  who  never  spoke  unless  he 
had  something  worthwhile  to  say.  His  budget  speeches  as 
reported  in  the  papers  were  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  Once  when 
on  false  information  he  levelled  a  grave  charge  against  the 
Government  which  proved  untenable,  he  had  the  courage  to 
make  a  public  apology,  which  brought  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  wrath  of  Tilakites.  He  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 

The  University  changed  its  scholastic  year  from  January 
to  June.  This  meant  that  my  B.A.  examination  instead  of 
being  held  in  November  was  transferred  to  April,  1916. 
This  meant  an  additional  loss  of  half  a  year,  which  I  could 
hardly  spare.  I  did  very  well  in  my  Final  exams,  and  when 
the  results  were  out  I  found  myself  at  the  top,  annexing  two 
big  scholarships — Duke  of  Edinburgh  Fellowship  (for  coming 
out  first)  and  Ellis  Scholarship  in  English,  worth  a  thousand 
rupees — good  grist  to  my  mill.  My  friend  Francisco,  I  was 
glad,  had  won  the  Chancellor’s  medal  in  M.A. 

When  I  came  home,  I  found  my  dear  mother  at  death’s 
door.  I  had  been  under  severe  nervous  strain  during  the 
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examinations,  for  before  I  sat  for  them,  I  used  to  find  my 
mind  blank,  but  once  the  question  paper  was  before  me,  the 
stored  knowledge  flowed  out.  My  mother’s  death  added  to 
my  tension,  and  I  broke  down.  However  I  was  glad  I  had 
reached  in  time  to  receive  her  blessing  and  consign  her 
mortal  remains  to  mother  earth.  Death  for  her  came  as 
relief.  Her  long  martyrdom  was  over. 

In  May,  1916,  finding  my  health  breaking  down,  my 
aunt  Getrudes  took  me  to  Vengurla,  a  port  next  to  Panjim, 
where  the  American  Medical  Mission  had  a  hospital.  The 
doctor-in-charge,  Dr.  Goheen,  had  won  a  great  reputation  as 
a  surgeon  and  many  patients  from  Goa  flocked  to  him.  He 
had  the  routine  tests  made  which  proved  negative.  He 
examined  me  and  passed  a  sentence  :  I  hadn’t  much  future 
before  me.  He  proved  a  false  prophet,  for  as  I  write  over 
fifty  years  have  passed  and  I  am  still  on  my  legs.  But  what 
shocked  me  is  that  a  doctor,  who  is  expected  to  have  some 
sensibility,  a  Christian  doctor  at  that,  should  be  so  blunt  to 
a  patient. 

When  we  were  still  at  Vengurla,  the  pre-monsoon  winds 
made  the  sea  swell,  and  the  ferry  boat  found  it  dangerous  to 
take  passengers,  for  there  was  no  dock  there  and  passengers 
were  transshipped  by  rowing  boats.  We  had  to  travel  over¬ 
land  by  bullock  cart,  and  cross  rivers  till  we  reached  Mapuca, 
after  nearly  twenty.four  hours.  It  was  a  most  uncomfortable 
journey.  On  my  way  before  crossing  the  Goa  border,  I  saw 
an  extraordinary  sight — a  banian  tree  whose  tentacles  had 
found  roots  and  grown  into  trunks,  which  spread  its  leafy 
canopy  over  an  acre  of  land  at  least.  I  saw  the  like  of  it  a 
few  years  ago  at  Calcutta  in  the  Botanic  Garden  where  it  is  a 
show-piece. 

When  the  academic  year  began  in  June  1916,  I  was 
appointed  a  Fellow  at  the  College.  Usually  these  Fellowships 
carry  no  work  load.  They  are  meant  to  help  bright  students 
to  prosecute  post-graduate  studies.  Though  I  had  graduated 
in  letters  (English  and  Latin),  I  thought  it  advisable  to  change 
to  a  more  practical  subject  which  might  be  of  better  service  to 
me  in  future.  So  I  took  Economics,  including  politics,  as 
my  main  subject,  with  history  as  subsidiary.  I  also  regis¬ 
tered  my  name  for  the  law  course.  As  a  Fellow,  I  was 
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assigned  the  task  of  teaching  English  Composition  to  a  class 
of  150  entrants.  I  did  not  know  how  to  handle  this  job. 
As  I  knew  by  my  own  experience  that  the  surest  way  to  write 
English  is  to  read  good  books  extensively,  I  began,  apart 
from  setting  a  couple  of  essays,  a  course  of  lectures  on  reading, 
suggesting  several  authors  within  their  capacity.  A  good 
number  of  my  pupils  seemed  to  have  no  interest,  and,  while 
I  was  lecturing,  they  indulged  in  talking,  the  combined  din 
of  which  drowned  my  voice.  A  thin,  sickly  youth,  dressed  in 
full  black  (the  standard  mourning  dress  at  the  time)  talking 
at  large  on  things  which  were  not  set  for  examination,  was 
probably  a  figure  of  fun  to  many  who  had  joined  the  University 
not  for  culture  but  to  pass  the  exams,  and  get  a  degree,  a  sure 
passport  for  a  job.  These  lectures  to  me  became  a  night¬ 
mare  and  I  felt  like  going  in  for  a  nervous  breakdown.  I 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  I  was.  But  the  experience  gave 
a  blow  to  my  self-confidence.  Would  I  be  a  failure  at  teaching  ? 

I  concentrated  my  attention  on  law  studies,  while  also 
reading  on  politics.  In  April  1917  I  appeared  for  my  first 
LL.B.  exam  and  stood  second,  the  first  place  being  taken  by 
another  Goan  Catholic,  who  was  unknown  in  scholastic  circles 
and  sprang  a  surprise.  The  Goan  press  exulted. 

I  also  followed  with  intense  interest  both  the  progress  of 
the  war  and  the  nationlist  movement  in  India.  A  new  star 
had  suddenly  flared  in  India’s  political  firmament.  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant,  a  theosophist  and  a  great  lover  of  India,  who 
had  come  over  to  devote  her  life  to  our  country,  had  rallied 
the  extremist  section  under  her  flag  of  Home  Rule  League. 
She  was  a  very  good  organiser  and  a  flaming  orator.  She 
joined  hands  with  Tilak  and  started  an  agitation  for  complete 
self-government  within  the  British  Empire,  using  constitu¬ 
tional  means  only.  She  asked  Gandhi  to  join  her,  but  Gandhi 
who  had  faith  in  British  Liberalism  was  averse  to  create 
embarrassment  to  Britain  in  her  life-and-death  struggle  with 
Germany.  There  was  something  chivalrous  in  his  make. 
Mrs.  Besant,  with  the  instinct  of  a  born  politician,  thought 
Britain’s  difficulty  was  India’s  opportunity. 

The  year  1917  was  big  with  destiny.  It  witnessed  the 
downfall  both  of  the  secular  monarchy  and  the  new  consti¬ 
tutional  democracy  which  had  taken  its  place.  The  dis- 
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integration  of  the  Eastern  front,  the  general  demoralisation 
and  unrest  in  Russia  and  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Pet- 
rograd  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  eagle-eyed 
Lenin  to  stage  the  red  revolution  successfully.  The  October 
revolution  opened  a  new  era  in  history.  Before  this,  Marxism 
lived  only  in  the  minds  of  an  intellectual  elite  and  a  small 
part  of  industrial  workers.  Now  it  was  rooted  in  the  biggest 
nation  in  the  world,  from  which  it  hoped  to  dominate  it. 

This  fateful  denouement  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time 
by  me,  for  I  was  all  but  dying  at  my  sister’s  residence  in 
Grant  Road.  Since  my  return  to  Bombay  in  June  I  had  a 
severe  break  in  health,  and  for  months  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
doctors  who  nearly  killed  me  by  cure.  I  have  referred  to  this 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  autobiography.  In  the  sleepless 
nights  with  a  burning  fever  my  febrile  imagination  worked. 
I  wrestled  with  world  problems  and  when  the  miracle  of  my 
rise  from  death  occurred,  I  fancied  in  my  nervous  excitement 
God  had  saved  me  for  some  great  work  ! 

As  I  was  unable  to  write,  I  summoned  to  my  bedside  a 
close  friend  and  classmate  Yeshwant  Rege  and  dictated  a  long 
article — a  blue-print  for  world  peace  and  reconstruction  ! 
This  I  sent  to  A.  G.  Gardiner,  editor  of  a  London  Liberal 
daily,  with  a  covering  letter  in  which  I  expressed  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  lively  essays  on  men  and  things.  The  article 
naturally  came  back — I  was  flying  too  high  for  my  wings. 
His  Secretary  said  Mr.  Gardiner  was  grateful  for  my  appre¬ 
ciation,  but  regretted  he  couldn’t  use  the  material.  When 
I  read  my  article,  I  was  shocked  to  see  many  glaring  spelling 
mistakes.  I  felt  humiliated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  I  went  down  to  Goa  for 
convalescence  and  stayed  some  months  at  my  mother’s 
house  under  the  tender  care  of  my  uncle  Graciano.  A  suit¬ 
able  diet,  some  tonics,  put  me  right.  Having  no  books  at 
hand  I  could  not  do  any  reading  in  economics  or  history. 
Yet  in  March  1918  I  had  to  sit  for  my  M.A.  exams.  It  was 
a  condition  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Fellowship  that  the 
recipient  had  to  appear  for  M.A.  within  two  years.  I  came 
to  Bombay  and  sat  for  the  first  paper,  British  Constitutional 
History.  I  answered  only  two  questions  and  walked  out. 
I  wasn’t  at  all  prepared.  The  funny  thing  is  that  I  passed 
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in  that  paper  !  The  University  served  me  notice  through 
my  Principal  why  I  should  not  refund  the  scholarship,  since 
I  had  failed  in  the  examination.  I  pointed  out  that  the  rele¬ 
vant  word  was  “appear”,  not  “pass”.  This  I  had  done, 
so  the  letter  of  the  law  had  been  observed.  As  for  the  spirit, 
was  I  to  be  penalised  because  to  my  great  misfortune  a  severe 
illness  had  disabled  me  ?  The  Syndicate  was  satisfied. 
Besides,  the  money  had  been  spent  on  my  illness,  and  I  had 
none  to  refund.  You  can’t  draw  blood  out  of  a  stone. 

From  June  1918  to  March  1919  it  was  a  period  of  intense 
study.  I  had  no  grounding  at  all  in  the  subjects  I  had  taken. 
There  were  no  classes  held  as  now  to  groom  post-graduate 
students.  If  at  all  any  classes  were  held,  there  was  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  attend  them.  I  sought  and  had  no  guidance  from 
any  professor.  Besides,  I  was  attending  law  classes  as  well. 
But  I  liked  the  subjects  and  used  whatever  wits  I  had  to  master 
them.  I  duly  appeared  for  the  final  tests  in  March,  i.e., 
after  only  nine  months  of  reading,  and  was  placed  in  Class  II, 
the  only  examinee  in  the  Economics  group  to  secure  that 
classification.  I  missed  a  first  by  a  narrow  margin.  My 
essay  on  socialism  got  80%  marks— it  was  an  English  examiner 
who  dealt  with  it.  Among  Indian  examiners  was  Prof.  V.  G. 
Kale,  who,  it  was  remarked,  was  very  niggardly  with  his  marks, 
because  he  himself  had  been  placed  in  Class  III.  Later, 
I  befriended  him,  and  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  my 
paper  The  Week.  When  I  met  him  first,  I  was  introduced  as 
one  of  his  victims. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  War,  the  great  influenza  epide¬ 
mic  swept  over  India,  killing  millions.  In  Bombay  nearly  a 
thousand  people  died  every  day,  and  mass  cremations  were 
taking  place.  Panic  prevailed,  but  people  couldn’t  run  away 
to  their  villages,  for  they  too  were  not  spared,  and  facilities 
for  treatment  were  unavailable.  The  fell  disease  carried 
away  my  favourite  sister  Mercedes  and  her  new  born  baby. 
I  felt  the  loss  poignantly.  In  October  1917  and  May  1918 
the  two  old  aunts  had  passed  away,  Aunt  Getrudes,  who  had 
so  selflessly  spent  herself  for  others,  not  having  anyone  but 
myself  to  attend  to  her  last  days.  Such  are  the  ways  of  the 
world.  The  family  was  all  scattered,  and  when  I  returned 
home,  it  was  a  lonely  and  desolate  house.  For  the  current  of 
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emigration  had  swollen  high,  and  the  village  was  like  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Deserted  Village. 

In  1918  Father  Goodier  got  a  number  of  young  Catholic 
graduates  to  form  a  Catholic  Laymen’s  Union  of  Bombay 
(CLUB)  to  initiate  them  in  social  work.  It  was  a  secret 
society,  secret  not  in  the  sense  of  conspiratorial,  but  as  one 
which  did  good  without  publicity  and  self-advertisement. 
We  formed  small  cells  of  ten  in  a  given  section  of  Bombay 
and  Bandra.  We  were  ready  to  help  any  good  cause  self¬ 
lessly.  Goodier  himself  headed  the  CLUB  to  begin  with. 
After  he  became  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  I  was  elected  Pre¬ 
sident.  I  found  that  our  Catholics  were  keeping  aloof  from 
public  life  as  if  it  were  no  concern  of  theirs.  In  Bandra  for 
instance  they  were  in  substantial  numbers,  yet  hardly  any 
one  stood  for  municipal  elections.  We  decided  to  mend 
matters.  We  induced  a  number  of  good  men  and  true  to 
contest  and  promised  our  full  support.  I  wrote  and  published 
a  stirring  manifesto.  We  set  up  an  organisation.  The 
result  was  that  the  Catholics  captured  the  Bandra  Munici¬ 
pality  and  held  sway  for  many  years.  The  CLUB  did  not 
last  long,  for  reasons  we  needn’t  enter  here.  But  it  was  a 
lesson  to  us  what  a  good  organisation  could  do.  The  young 
intellectuals  of  the  community  had  served  their  apprenticeship 
in  welfare  work,  and  incidentally  broken  down  the  sectional 
barriers  which  used  to  keep  them  asunder. 

APPENDIX 

METAMORPHOSIS 

Below,  all  round — a  dreary  waste  of  waters, 

And  darkness  slept  on  the  ever-tossing  couch 
Of  billows  ;  and  above — there  shocked  and  groaned 
In  pang  of  birth  of  worlds,  the  chaotic 
Masses  of  warring  elements.  But  lo  ! 

A  lurid,  wild,  and  dazzling  light  breaks  forth, 

In  streamers  races  through  the  chasms  of  space  ; 

The  fearsome  roar  of  clashing  worlds  swoons  down 
To  deathlike  calm  at  the  bright  apparition, 

Down  the  abysmal  depths  the  wondrous  gleam 
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Cuts  through  the  nebulous  mass  e’en  as  a  sword 
Flaming  in  the  Archangel’s  hand,  and  lights 
Upon  a  lotus  flowering  on  the  heaving  bosom 
Of  the  deep. 

All  hail.  O  mystic  lotus,  white  as  snow, 

A  thing  of  grace  from  chaos  sprung,  all  hail. 

***** 

The  lotus,  born  of  foam,  the  eldest  child 

Of  the  ocean,  trembled  and  shrank  before  the  sheen, 
Much  like  a  chaste  maiden  surprised.  But  soon 
Immortal  longings  swayed  her  form — the  flash 
Was  but  a  beam  shot  down  from  Indra’s  eye. 

She  spread  her  petals  wide  and  warmed  herself 
And  basked  in  the  glowing  gaze  of  the  High. 

Sweet  fragrance  like  a  sandalfed  flame  rose 
From  her  in  adoration,  and  the  god 

Was  pleased.  The  loneliness  of  arched  heaven. 

He  shunned,  and  made  his  throne  on  the  coronal 
Of  the  sweet,  solitary  flow’r  that  bloomed 
On  the  deep. 

All  hail,  O  mystic  lotus,  white  as  snow, 

Pale  mansion  of  red  thunder-god,  all  hail  ! 

IM  Mg  %|g 

#T%  *1* 

The  birth  of  worlds  was  accomplished.  The  sun, 

A  saffron  greyhound,  bounced  over  the  blue 
With  youthful  fire.  The  camphor-laden  moon 
Hung  like  a  ball  fo  fleece  by  a  goddess  shaped. 
Myriads  of  stars  did  wondrous  patterns  weave 

On  azure  ground.  In  the  universe  peace  reigned 
And  joy  supreme.  But  tongue-tied  sadness  deep 
A  pall  of  darkness  cast  on  the  lotus  fair 
Far  in  the  sea.  It  drooped  and  pined  away, 

Her  fairy  beauty  gone — alas  !  for  his 
Adamantine  palace  on  the  snow-capped 

Himalayas  had  Indra  left,  and  the  white 
Lotus  knew  happiness  no  more.  And  yet — 

No  plaint  from  the  flower  lone  and  lorn  that  grieved 
O’er  the  deep. 
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All  hail,  O  mystic  lotus,  white  as  snow, 

Emblem  of  the  patient  land  of  Ind,  all  hail  ! 

»j' 

The  silent  anguish  Mahadeva  saw. 

His  heart  was  touched.  Across  the  glorious  plain 
Of  Hindustan  to  the  swelling  ocean  stretched 
His  mighty  hand,  and  with  the  supple  stem 
The  lotus  plucked,  and  to  the  heavens  brought. 

Mysterious  words  profound  o’er  it  he  breathed. 

A  sudden  quiver  shook  the  bloom.  Behold  ! 

Wondrous  to  sight,  and  fair  beyond  compare, 

An  Apsara  did  smile,  with  lotus’  soul 

Inspired.  The  serpentine  curves  voluptuous 
Of  her  body  an  incarnation  seemed 

Of  the  harmonious  whirl  of  starry  skies. 

She  seemed  to  sway,  as  doth  the  lotus’  stem 
When  dimples  with  a  smile  the  opal  face 
Of  the  lake.  Soft  as  milk  her  flesh,  and  fair 

As  chandra’s  oozy  beams.  And  from  the  neck 
Alabaster-white  rose  her  shapely  head, 

From  which  did  stream  a  flood  of  golden  tresses 
That  with  the  glowing  fire  of  Shiva’s  hair 

Seemed  touched.  Her  lips  like  pimpal-fiower  red, 
Her  hair  as  well,  a  subtler  scent  exhaled 
Than  that  of  jasmine,  more  inebriating 
Than  of  champak— the  water-lily’s  scent, 

And  when  the  Apsara  seductive  moved 
Through  heaven’s  starlit  halls,  Parvati’s  face 

Its  damask  lost,  and  the  blue  pools  of  her  eyes 
Grew  clouded  as  when  mist  like  phantoms  dim 

Up  rise  from  a  lake’s  tainted  depths— she  saw 
A  rival  to  her  charms  who  Maheshwar’s 

E’er-lasting  love  from  her  might  win.  But  glad 
Was  Mahadev  in  this  fair  nymph  to  see 

The  fairer  soul  of  the  lotus  once  wailing 
From  the  deep. 

All  hail,  O  mystic  lotus,  white  as  snow, 

Whose  lowliness  with  bliss  is  crowned,  all  hail  ! 


Chapter  IX 


MAN  PROPOSES  .  .  . 

TPIE  World  War  ended  with  the  armistice  signed  on 
November  11,  1918.  The  armistice  was  hailed  with 
loud  rejoicings  in  allied  countries.  A  horrible  nightmare 
had  been  lifted  from  mankind.  The  so-called  statesmen 
loudly  proclaimed  that  this  was  the  war  to  end  all  wars,  and 
common  people  took  their  protestations  at  face  value  !  In¬ 
deed  the  founding  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  (June  1919),  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  reign  of 
peace.  That  was  the  only  thing  President  Wilson  had  been 
able  to  salvage  from  his  famous  fourteen  points  which  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  peace  settlement.  Neither  Clemenceau 
nor  Llyod  George  had  any  use  for  idealism.  Clemenceau 
sneered  at  them.  President  Wilson  has  fourteen  command¬ 
ments.  Le  bon  Dieu  was  only  content  with  ten,  he  said. 
Now  that  they  had  Germany  on  her  knees,  they  wanted  to 
rub  her  nose  in  the  dust.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  the 
most  vindictive  one  could  imagine.  France  got  back  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Denmark  part  of  Schleswig.  All  German  colonies 
were  taken  over  and  divided  among  France  and  Britain  and 
her  Dominions.  Italy  which  had  no  colonies,  though  an 
ally,  was  brushed  aside.  The  Ruhr  industrial  complex  was 
put  under  an  international  regime.  The  German  navy  was 
eliminated.  Huge  reparations  were  imposed.  Clemenceau 
and  Llyod  George  stood  on  the  good  old  princiciple  :  Vae 
victis.  The  treaty  sowed  dragon’s  teeth,  from  which  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  were  to  sprout.  Crusty  Clemenceau  and  crafty 
Lloyd  George  are  in  the  final  analysis  the  root  cause  of  the 
second  and  worse  World  war.  Wilson  returned  discomfitted 
to  Washington.  The  idealistic  structure  he  intended  to  put 
up  never  got  off  the  ground.  The  American  Senate  in  sheer 
disgust  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  which  the  League  of 
Nations  formed  part.  The  refusal  of  the  U.S.A.  to  join  the 
League  was  a  mortal  blow. 
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The  plea  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples  which 
Wilson  had  urged  proved  sheer  dynamite.  The  Austrian 
empire  disintegrated,  and  new  nations  like  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  came  into  existence.  Poland 
several  times  partitioned  among  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
became  a  united  nation  again.  The  slogan  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  came  in  handy  for  Indian  nationalism  and  formed 
the  basis  of  agitation  against  British  rule.  The  Czarist  empire 
was  bereft  of  various  territories  it  had  annexed  during  its 
expansion.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Finland  won  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  Polish  Ukraine  formed  part  of  the  new  Poland. 
In  a  way  with  the  formation  of  the  national  States  a  new 
balance  of  forces  was  achieved  in  that  cockpit  of  nations, 
Europe.  Unfortunately  Hitler  and  Stalin  upset  that  balance 
by  their  expansionist  ambitions.  While  Hitler’s  defeat  put 
paid  to  his  imperial  dream,  Stalin  got  back  practically  all 
Czarist  possessions  in  Europe.  The  new  Commissar  was 
the  old  Czar  writ  large. 

Unlike  in  the  next  World  war,  the  people  in  India  under¬ 
went  no  acute  privations.  There  was  no  rationing,  no  long 
queues  for  consumer’s  goods.  The  cost  of  living  had  gone 
up,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  With  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  -£  sterling,  the  rupee  value  had  appreciated.  The 
difficulty  of  imports  of  goods  from  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  brought  about  a  Japanese  invasion  of  our  markets 
with  goods  which  were  cheap  and  shoddy.  The  Japanese 
beer  for  instance  tasted  like  a  nasty  medicine.  Our  mill- 
owners  made  fortunes.  After  the  war,  there  was  a  spurt  in 
industrial  activity.  Taken  in  by  glittering  prospectuses,  I  put 
all  my  early  savings  in  two  or  three  new  companies.  I  lost 
the  money  and  learnt  a  lesson. 

In  October  1919  1  appeared  for  the  last  formal  examina¬ 
tion,  the  final  law.  I  could  now  add  the  letters  LL.B.  to 
my  name.  That’s  all  I  got  for  my  trouble,  for  I  never  prac¬ 
tised  law.  Still  it  wasn’t  wasted  labour.  Training  in  law  gave 
an  edge  to  my  intelligence. .  . 

Having  finished  my  studies  at  so  late  an  age  as  28,  I 
applied  to  St.  Xavier’s  College  for  a  teaching  post.  Father 
E.  Blatter  was  the  new  Principal.  His  was  a  Falstaffian 
figure,  exuding  good  humour  and  affability.  He  was  a  dis- 
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tinguished  botanist  who  had  much  research  and  several 
publications  to  his  credit.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
year  he  found  a  berth  for  me  as  assistant  Professor  in  Latin. 
The  next  academic  year  (June  1920)  he  greatly  surprised 
me  by  asking  me  to  take  a  post-graduate  class  in  English 
Literature — my  M.A.  as  I  have  said,  was  in  Economics  and 
History.  There  were  several  Professors  of  English  in  the 
College,  who  I  daresay  were  well  qualified  to  do  the  job. 
Why  should  he  pick  up  me  ?  1  suppose  he  knew  that  I  had 

not  confined  my  reading  to  the  text- books  and  that  I  had 
browsed  a  good  deal  in  the  library.  Anyhow  he  must  have 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  do  this  responsible  job.  I  accepted. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  University  did  not 
demand  compulsory  attendance  of  any  classes  held  for  M.A. 
students,  nor  had  it  any  elaborate  system  for  selection  of 
lecturers.  It  was  entirely  left  to  the  College  Principals  to 
choose  the  teacher  and  intimate  the  name,  subject  and  time  to 
the  University,  which  circularised  it  to  the  Colleges  under  tis 
jurisdiction.  This  had  the  advantage  for  the  students  to 
skip  the  lectures  if  they  found  them  dull  or  unprofitable.  A 
self-respecting  professor  was  put  on  his  mettle.  He  had  to 
be  lively  or  else  he  found  himself  deserted. 

The  book  I  had  to  handle  was  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus. 
Carlyle  was  no  stranger  to  me.  One  of  our  text-books  in 
the  B.A.  was  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  in  which  he  put 
forth  with  much  beating  of  the  drum  and  blaring  of  trumpet 
the  aristocratic  concept  that  history  of  men  and  nations  is 
but  the  story  of  great  men.  For  democracy,  adult  suffrage 
et  al,  he  had  supreme  contempt.  I  liked  his  ruggedness  of 
thought  and  ruggedness  of  style.  For  if  there  ever  was  a 
man  of  whom  it  could  be  justly  said  style  is  the  man,  it  was 
Carlyle. 

Sartor  Resartus  was  the  epitome  of  all  his  thought  and 
preaching.  It  suited  me  well.  For  in  dealing  with  his 
philosophy  which  was  only  a  reflex  of  German  idealism,  his 
politics,  his  economics,  his  ethics,  and  the  rest  of  it,  I  could 
bring  all  my  store  of  knowledge  to  bear.  As  the  lectures 
were  only  once  a  week,  I  prepared  them  carefully  and  even 
wrote  them  down  in  full.  When  I  started  in  the  Professors’ 
common  room,  only  a  few  students  were  present.  At  the 
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next  lecture,  the  number  had  more  than  doubled.  At  the 
third  the  room  was  full,  even  a  couple  of  teachers  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  came.  I  did  not  go  laboriously  through  the  book-— I 
told  them  I  hadn’t  the  time  for  it.  It  was  their  business  to 
read  it.  The  lectures  were  general,  one  topic  at  a  time,  which 
I  illustrated  by  reference  to  passages  in  the  book.  I  did  not 
dictate  notes.  I  expected  the  young  men  before  me  to  take 
in  intelligently  what  I  was  trying  to  convey.  They  reacted 
well. 

The  next  year  I  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Browning 
and  his  masculine  drama-laden  poems.  Nothing  mamby- 
pamby  about  them.  Whoever  might  be  the  poet  laureate, 
to  me  Browning  was  the  supreme  poet  of  the  Victorian  age, 
which  produced  a  good  crop  of  distinguished  poets.  Another 
work  on  which  I  discoursed  was  Milton’s  stirring  prose — 
hymn  to  liberty  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Areopagitica. 
All  these  lactures  were  worth  publishing,  not  because  they 
were  a  real  contribution  to  literary  criticism — I  wasn’t  so  vain 
as  to  entertain  such  a  thought — but  as  an  introduction  of 
University  students  to  these  great  writers.  But  as  I  have 
mentioned,  all  my  manuscripts  went  into  a  bonfire  lit  by  a 
servant  to  abate  a  termite  nuisance.  Incidentally  I  was  not 
paid  any  honorarium  for  this  extra  work.  It  was  a  labour 
of  love. 

In  June  1921  instead  of  Latin,  I  was  asked  to  take  Logic 
in  the  Inter  Arts  and  History  in  B.  A.  (honours  course), 
besides  English  Literature  for  M.A.  Apparently  for  the 
College  authorities  I  was  a  Jack-of-all-trades.  All  this  laid 
a  very  heavy  burden  on  me,  .  For  most  of  the  History  work 
was  new  to  me.  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  work, 
however  hard  it  may  be.  I  must  at  any  rate  have  satisfied 
my  pupils.  For  Prof.  Patrocinio  de  Andrade  in  an  article 
about  me  and  my  life  mentions  that  he  once  asked  a  pupil 
of  mine  how  I  was  doing  as  a  lecturer  and  he  said  :  “He  is 
boys’  own  professor”.  Prof.  Andrade  thought  no  higher 
praise  one  could  have. 

In  my  History  class  I  lectured  on  the  given  topic  for  45 
minutes  and  the  remaining  quarter  of  an  hour  was  devoted 
to  discussion  of  current  political  problems.  It  was  the  time 
when  Gandhi  was  on  the  war-path,  albeit  non-violently. 
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The  whole  country  was  in  ferment,  and  naturally  the  college 
students  were  highly  excited.  At  Gandhi’s  call  many  had 
left  their  classes  to  participate  in  agitation  and  satyagraha. 
I  allowed  my  boys  to  have  their  say  freely,  to  give  vent  to 
their  feeling.  I  often  played  the  part  of  devil’s  advocate, 
giving  the  other  side  of  the  question.  They  took  this  in  good 
part,  for  they  knew  I  was  not  pro-British.  This  I  thought  was 
a  good  way  of  educating  them  in  practical  politics  and  at 
the  same  time  to  teach  them  that  the  problems  are  not  so 
simple  as  one-sided  propaganda  made  them.  A  calm  rational 
discussion  in  an  academic  environment  was  infinitely  better 
than  a  foolish  taboo  on  political  discussions. 

Sometime  in  September  that  year  the  Principal  called 
the  teachers  to  a  meeting  and  put  before  them  a  scheme  of 
salaries  with  annual  increments.  It  was  a  fair  scheme  and  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  current  position.  Our  remuner¬ 
ation  was  miserable  and  there  was  no  security,  no  prospects. 
We  agreed  to  the  proposal.  What  was  our  surprise  and 
chagrin  when  the  management,  consisting  of  Spanish  Jesuits 
drafted  from  the  Philippines  to  take  over  the  Mission,  turned 
the  whole  thing  down  !  We  were  surprised  that  Father 
Blatter  had  not  cleared  the  scheme  with  the  manager  before 
putting  it  to  the  teachers.  This  was  an  elementary  precau¬ 
tion.  For  now  his  prestige  too  was  affected.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  resign.  In  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Principal 
I  wrote  more  or  less  as  follows  :  “It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  have  to  give  notice  of  my  resignation,  effective  from  the 
next  academic  term.  If  the  scheme  which  you  had  placed 
before  us  had  materailised,  I  would  certainly  have  continued 
to  serve  in  the  College.  You  Jesuits  have  taken  the  vow  of 
poverty  and  chastity  voluntarily.  I  with  the  salary  I  am 
now  drawing  will  have  to  take  such  vows  compulsorily,  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  do.”  My  class  was  obviously  upset  when 
they  learnt  of  my  decsion.  Some  of  them  came  and  asked  me 
to  open  a  class  which  they  would  attend. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  college  teaching.  I  ceased  to  be 
Professor  in  1921,  but  somehow  the  title  stuck  to  me  ever 
since.  I  have  been  known  as  Professor  Soares. 

I  was  now  at  a  loose  end.  The  decision  to  resign  was 
taken  by  me  without  consulting  anybody.  Indeed,  all  my 
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decisions  right  or  wrong  were  dictated  by  my  will  and  judge¬ 
ment.  What  was  the  next  step  ?  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
appear  for  the  advocates  examination  which  would  enable 
me  to  practise  in  the  High  Court  of  Bombay.  I  started 
intensive  reading  of  law,  while  earning  a  modest  living  by 
part-time  teaching  in  a  local  high  school.  But  the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men,  as  Burns  says,  oft  gang  a-gley.  I 
was  never  to  appear  at  the  bar. 

On  August  7,  1921,  Mgr.  L.  C.  Pera,  Vicar-General  of 
the  diocese  of  Daman  which  had  personal  jurisdiction  over 
Catholics  of  Goan  origin  in  Bombay,  called  a  meeting  of  some 
sixty  leading  Catholics  and  placed  before  them  a  certain 
situation  that  had  arisen  in  the  city.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  a  back  glance  at  history  is  in  order.  When  the 
Portuguese  came  to  India  in  search  of  spices  in  the  16th 
century,  King  John,  a  pious  Christian,  showed  a  keen  interest 
in  christianisation  of  the  Indian  people.  Portugal  in  their 
trading  caravels  sent  a  number  of  missionaries  to  evangelise 
India,  among  them  the  illustrious  Francis  Xavier.  The 
Pope  in  recompense  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  Portugal  and  the 
considerable  expenses  incurred,  gave  the  King  of  Portugal 
exclusive  control  over  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  East 
and  far-East,  India  being  part  of  it.  The  exclusive  rights 
of  naming  Bishops  and  working  of  the  missionfield  were 
known  as  Padroado  (Port,  word  for  patronage).  This  was 
very  well  so  long  as  the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the 
Eastern  seas  and  of  the  trade  which  brought  them  immense 
material  gains.  The  so-called  Portuguese  empire  which  was 
no  empire  at  all  collapsed  in  the  17th  century  as  a  result  of 
the  Dutch  aggression.  Eventually  the  British  turned  up 
trumps  in  the  Indian  sub-continent.  Its  trade  ruined,  Por¬ 
tugal  was  unable  to  provide  men  and  money  for  spreading 
the  faith  in  India.  So  the  Holy  See  set  up  a  new  organisation 
in  Rome  called  De  Propoganda  Fide  (Propaganda  for 
short),  and  in  the  18th  century  began  appointing  Vicars- 
Apostolic  with  episcopal  powers  and  jurisdiction  over  certain 
parts  of  India.  Portugal  kicked  up  a  row  over  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  its  rights  sanctioned  by  the  papal  bull,  without  as 
much  as  your  leave. 
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The  Holy  See  was  perfectly  right  to  set  up  a  central 
missionary  organisation  and  try  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by 
Portuguese  inability  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  Privileges  carry 
responsibility.  One  cannot  stand  on  one’s  privileges  if  one 
is  not  able  to  meet  one’s  responsibility.  The  Holy  See 
was  to  say  the  least  unwise  to  carry  out  its  own  policies  with¬ 
out  coming  to  an  understanding  with  a  nation  whose  vested 
interests  were  involved.  It  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  in 
trying  to  encroach  on  places  where  Portugal  could  still  act 
effectively  when  the  vast  Hindusthan  was  open  to  missionary 
activity.  Bombay  and  its  adjacent  districts  of  Salsette  and 
Bassein  had  long  been  evangelised  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Archdiocese  of  Goa  looked  after  them  through  deputed  priests. 
When  a  Vicar  Apostolic  hand-in-glove  with  the  local  British 
Government  ousted  the  Portuguese  jurisdiction  from  Bombay, 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  A  bitter  struggle  between  the  Padroado 
and  the  Propaganda  factions  ensued,  which  was  anything  but 
creditable  to  either.  Eventually  it  was  settled  by  a  compro¬ 
mise.  The  Propaganda  nominee  would  have  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  City  under  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Bombay.  But  the  newly  established  Diocese  of  Daman 
(Padroado)  while  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Salsette 
and  Bassein  would  have  personal  jurisdiction  over  individuals 
of  Portuguese  (i.e.  Goan)  origin.  Thus  it  happened  that  I 
though  living  in  Bombay,  was  an  ecclesiastical  subject  of 
Daman.  And  so  were  all  other  Goans  who  formed  a  large 
majority  of  Bombay  Catholics. 

The  situation  was  anomalous.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Bombay  maintained  several  churches  and  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  of  a  high  order.  All  these  had  been 
indiscriminately  open  to  all  Catholics,  irrespective  of  juris¬ 
diction.  The  educated  Goans  preferred  to  attend  services 
in  Jesuit  churches  which  were  less  crowded  and  had  attractive 
preachers  and  services.  Yet  on  the  three  occasions  when  fees 
were  charged  and  collected — births,  marriages  and  deaths — - 
the  Padroado  churches  claimed  their  rights.  The  educational 
and  other  institutions  maintained  by  the  Archdiocese  kept 
a  higher  standard,  and  better  class  Goans  were  keen  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  Archdiocese  had  so  far  followed 
the  policy  of  live  and  let  live,  though  it  was  palpably  unfair. 
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Archbishop  Cioodier  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  raise  the  question 
why  the  various  institutional  facilities  of  the  Archdiocese  should 
be  freely  open  to  subjects  of  Daman  Diocese. 

The  virtual  head  of  this  diocese  was  Mgr.  L.  C.  Pera, 
a  Portuguese  missionary  whose  rank  was  that  of  Vicar  General. 
He  was  an  imposing  figure,  tall,  stately,  sporting  a  patriarchal 
beard.  He  was  shrewd  as  welll  as  strong,  a  man  capable  of 
leadership.  He  called  upon  Archbishop  Goodier  and  put 
him  all  sorts  of  questions  bearing  on  his  new  policy.  The 
Archbishop  ingenuously  answered  them  frankly.  Mgr.  Pera 
went  home,  put  down  in  writing  what  had  transpired  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  Archbishop 
for  confirmation.  The  Archbishop  was  a  simple  man  and  no 
match  to  Mgr.  Pera.  Mgr.  Goodier  told  me  the  whole  story 
and  also  other  grievances  he  had  against  Pera.  I  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  him  and  was  an  executive  member  in  the 
Catholic  Charities  Organisation  which  he  had  set  up  for 
welfare  work  in  the  community.  This  was  my  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  organised  social  work.  I  had  specifically  to  look  after 
young  men’s  welfare  and  the  hostel  which  had  been  put  up 
for  them. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge  from  the  horse’s  mouth  as 
the  phrase  goes,  Mgr.  Pera  called  a  meeting  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  diocese  on  August  7,  1921,  and  placed  the 
facts  he  had  gathered  before  them.  He  thought  measures 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  diocese  self-sufficient.  As  usual 
in  such  meetings  there  was  a  lot  of  random  talk.  I  stood  up 
and  said  we  should  not  blame  any  one.  If  the  Archbishop 
wanted  to  move  in  a  particular  way,  he  was  perfectly  justified. 
The  important  thing  is  to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  It  was 
common  ground  that  a  lot  of  leeway  had  to  be  made  to  bring 
our  institutions  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Archdiocese  Talk 
was  over.  Time  for  action  had  come.  I  suggested  some 
kind  of  organisation  in  which  laymen  and  priests  would  co¬ 
operate  for  common  good  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This  was 
generally  agreed  to. 

The  result  was  the  launching  of  the  Bombay  Catholic 
Welfare  Organisation,  which  developed  during  the  years  it 
functioned,  extraordinary  energy  and  enterprise.  It  covered 
a  lot  of  ground — an  Educational  Society  to  raise  the  standard 
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of  our  parish  and  convent  schools,  a  Young  Men’s  Association 
for  youth  welfare  and  residential  facilities,  a  Women’s  Social 
Guild  for  providing  work  for  working  women,  an  information 
and  Employment  Bureau,  a  Missions  Society  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Missions,  a  Carpentry  and  Motor  Mechanics  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  training  of  young  people,  etc.  The  moving 
spirits  who  carried  the  vast  organisation  on  their  shoulders 
were  apart  from  Mgr.  Pera,  Mr,  F.  A.  C.  Rebello,  Dr.  Cosmas 
Fernandes,  Dr.  Socrates  Noronha,  Mr.  F.  X.  Alphonso  and 
myself.  Mr.  Rebello  had  risen  from  a  petty  cleark  to  the 
post  of  Accountant  General  in  Bombay.  Now  retired,  he 
was  very  active  in  Catholic  organisation  on  an  all-India 
scale.  He  was  fertile  in  ideas.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
co-operaive  housing  movement  in  Bombay  which  has  proved 
so  fruitful.  He  was  a  regular  dynamo.  Dr.  Cosmas  who  had 
been  a  teacher  in  Grant  Mecical  College  and  was  to  be  Muni¬ 
cipal  Councillor  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Bombay,  was  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Organization. 
He  was  a  man  for  meticulous  detail,  and  as  his  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  were  somewhat  slow  and  so  also  the  power  of  expression, 
our  meetings— and  they  were  frequent— tended  to  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  long.  Dr.  Socrates  Noronha  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  veneorologist,  was  a  fine  type  of  man,  open- 
hearted,  a  good  mixer  and  talented  withal.  He  and  I  hit  it 
well  together.  He  became  a  well  known  public  figure  in 
Bombay.  Mr.  Alphonso  was  the  silent  worker.  He  was 
the  Treasurer  and  keeper  of  accounts.  His  honesty  and 
ability  in  this  field  were  beyond  question  or  cavil.  We  formed 
a  strong  team  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  united  team. 
The  burden  that  fell  on  me  was  pretty  heavy.  Apart  from 
attending  those  interminale  meetings  which  were  trying  to 
my  patience,  I  was  the  public  relations  officer,  doing  all  the 
writing,  including  the  drawing  up  of  constitutions  for  the 
several  societies,  for  which  I  developed  a  knack.  I  was  the 
Secretary  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Educational  Society 
which  carried  the  biggest  load  of  work.  I  was  the  joint 
editor  of  the  big  album  “In  the  Mission  Field,”  a  work  of 
scholarship  for  which  the  best  literary  talent  of  the  community 
had  been  mobilised.  This  Album,  depicting  both  in  letter 
and  graphically,  the  life  and  activity  of  the  Diocese  in  its 
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manifold  facets  from  the  16th  century  onwards,  was  specially 
compiled  for  the  Vatican  Missionary  Exhibition  of  1925.  It 
was  meant  to  save  the  Diocese  from  the  threatened  extinction. 
The  trick  didn’t  work.  Three  years  later  the  death  stroke 
fell.  The  B.C.W.O.  suffered  the  same  fate. 

My  work  on  this  Album  earned  me  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon — a  diploma  and  a  collar  of 
gilt  silver  with  a  medallion. 

Earlier  in  1922  the  B.C.W.O.  had  published  a  Souvenir 
during  the  Exposition  in  Old  Goa  of  the  remains  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  for  which  pilgrims  flocked  from  all  parts  of  India  and 
even  from  foreign  parts.  I  was  not  only  the  editor,  but 
the  main  contributor — an  ode  to  the  Saint,  an  article 
descriptive  of  the  archeological  monuments  in  the  old 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  a  historical  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  City  and  the  Saint  (the  title  of  the  article), 
an  imaginative  work  based  on  actual  facts.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  two  letters  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  Por¬ 
tuguese/^/^  serving  in  India,  two  of  several  letters  that  had 
come  into  my  possession.  It  was  a  literary  hoax,  which 
apparently  took  in  historians,  for  quotations  from  them 
appeared  in  many  writings  all  over  the  world  ;  I  also  received 
letters  asking  for  further  information  and  two  learned  men 
interested  in  St.  Francis  came  to  see  me  and  have  a  look  at  the 
imaginary  letters.  They  were  surprised  to  learn  they  were 
figments  of  my  imagination.  Their  reaction  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  Italian  saying  ;  Si  non  e  vero  e  bene  trovato. 

Sometime  in  March  1922,  Father  Pera  said  he  wanted  a 
really  good  layman  to  take  charge  of  Antonio  de  Souza  High 
School  to  bring  it  to  a  level  with  the  leading  schools  in  the 
City.  He  asked  me  to  suggest  a  suitable  name.  It  later 
transpired  that  all  the  time  he  had  an  eye  on  me,  but  character¬ 
istically  he  look  a  devious  way.  Now  I  was  unemployed. 
I  didn’t  like  law,  but  there  was  no  other  way.  Teaching  was 
my  first  and  last  love.  The  idea  of  raising  a  poor  school, — 
poor  in  every  sense — to  a  leading  rank  was  an  attractive 
challenge.  So  after  a  few  days  of  thinking  it  over,  I  offered 
my  services.  Father  Pera  closed  with  the  offer.  He  left  the 
terms  entirely  to  me,  only  mentioning  that  the  school  was 
being  run  at  a  loss.  The  terms  I  put  up  to  him,  probably 
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astonished,  him  by  their  moderation.  More  important  to 
me  was  that  he  gave  me  a  free  hand  in  managing  the  school¬ 
hiring  and  firing  the  staff,  collecting  fees  and  settling  freeships, 
incurring  all  necessary  expenditure.  It  is  only  when  capital 
expenditure  was  to  be  incurred  that  the  consent  of  the  Mana¬ 
ger  was  to  be  obtained.  He  had  full  confidence  in  me.  He 
had  no  reason  for  regret. 

A  priest  who  was  friendly,  condoled  with  me  for  accept¬ 
ing  the  post.  He  said  Father  Pera  was  too  auctoritarioan. 
He  was  a  hard  task-master.  I  told  him  I  had  signed  a  contract 
which  eliminated  interference.  The  moment  Father  Pera 
tried  to  meddle  with  my  powers,  he  would  have  my  resigna¬ 
tion.  He  never  did.  Whatever  reputation  he  had,  he  was 
clever  enough  to  leave  well  alone.  If  he  interfered  with  the 
priests  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  office,  it  was  probably 
because  they  did  not  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

On  May  1,  1922  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  where  I 
would  remain  25-  years,  spending  the  best  part  of  my  life. 

APPENDIX 

THE  CHOICE  SUPREME 

In  Honour  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Exposition,  1922 

The  paths  of  fame  and  fortune  many-branched 
Lay  open  wide  before  him  which  to  choose. 

Sprung  from  the  loins  of  martial  sires,  the  youth 
With  steel  might  win  the  hero’s  laurels  bright, 

The  Muslim  smite  on  Mauretanian  shore, 

Or  plant  the  cross  on  Zion’s  lofty  walls, 

A  stainless  Knight,  a  fearless  Campeador. 

Or  like  Cortez  launch  out  in  search  of  worlds 
Beyond  the  setting  sun,  where  boundless  wealth 
And  deathless  name  the  bold  adventurer  await, 

Lands  of  mysterious  rites  and  races  strange. 

Or  if  ensanguin’d  fields  were  not  a  lure, 

Not  in  the  clarion  call  alone  fame  rests — 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war. 
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To  be  Ximenez  whose  Jovian  nod 

Made  nations  tremble  and  men  live 

And  die  !  The  King’s  right  arm,  the  country’s  shield  ! 

How  low  the  mighty  bow  before  his  might  ! 

How  fawn  and  cringe  they  who  would  fain  aspire  ! 

Or  like  Erasmus  shine  in  culture’s  lists, 

Trimming  the  lamp  of  knowledge  that  its  light 
May  e’en  as  Pharos  be  a  beacon  to  his  kind  ; 

Or  in  Sorbonne  around  his  glorious  chair 
The  choicest  spirits  gather  from  afar 
E’en  from  the  Emerald  Isle  and  Scythian  steppe 
In  homage  deep  to  the  new  Abelard. 

But  when  the  crisis  came,  when  came  the  call, 

The  world  its  pomp  and  splendour,  he  abjur’d  ; 

His  face  he  set  like  flint  against  these  dreams, 

The  lure  of  battlefield,  the  wander-lust, 

The  love  of  gold  and  high  adventure’s  trail, 

The  statesman’s  giddy  powe’r,  the  scholar’s  pride, 

'The  temple  of  Science,  Eloquence’s  shrine, 

The  mitre  and  the  crosier  which  lord  the  soul. 

His  heart  was  bent  on  things  of  different  mould, 

The  coarse  black  robe,  the  pilgrim’s  crook  and  sandals, 
The  burning  suns,  the  bilist’ring  sands  of  the  East, 

The  tempest-riven  seas,  the  sodden  lands, 

Hunger  and  thirst,  and  torments  infinite. 

The  madman  sublime  !  Folly  ?  Wisdom  ?  What  ? 
The  ancient  answer  rings  in  thunder-tones  : 

“For  whosoe’er  will  save  his  life  slialt  lose  it, 

But  whosoe’er  shall  lose  his  life  will  save  it.” 


Chapter  X 


THE  GRAND  CLIMACTERIC 

I  MUST  hark  back  to  the  year  1919  which  was  the  grand 
climacteric  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  India,  and 
also  a  turning  point  in  my  own  national  integration. 

Goans  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  India  by  a  physical 
barrier,  the  Western  Ghats.  But  they  were  more  deeply 
separated  by  a  psychological  barrier,  created  by  the  centuries- 
old  influence  of  Latin  (Portuguese)  culture.  Politically 
speaking,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  native  nationalist  movement 
corresponding  to  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  British  India. 
The  Goans  prided  themselves  in  being  Portuguese  citizens 
and  contrasted  their  status  with  that  of  the  British  subjects 
beyond  the  Ghats.  Indeed,  Goans  had  attained  under  the 
Portuguese  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  republican 
regime  which  followed  it  in  1910,  an  enviable  condition  of 
equality  in  citizenship  and  all  its  rights.  Goans  tended  to  be 
parochial  in  outlook. 

When  I  came  to  Bombay  in  1911,  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  had  a  sister  with  whom  I  could  stay,  I  should  have  felt  lost. 
The  change  from  a  small,  quiet,  sleepy  village  to  a  huge  town 
with  houses  check-a-jowl,  a  bee-hive  of  population,  was  over¬ 
whelming.  In  the  village  nothing  really  happened.  A 
marriage  or  a  death  were  great  events  which  for  days  mono¬ 
polised  interest  and  conversation.  In  Bombay  one  had  only 
to  open  the  morning  paper  to  see  that  many  interesting  things 
had  occurred,  not  only  in  the  City,  but  in  the  country  and 
overseas.  In  the  village  every  one  knew  and  cared  for  others, 
even  though  in  an  envious  and  gossipy  way,  for  a  villager 
is  often  petty-minded.  In  a  city  like  Bombay  each  is  busy  with 
his  things  and  pursuits.  Often  a  man  living  in  a  flat  knows 
not,  and  cares  less  for,  his  neighbour  in  an  adjoining  flat. 
One  may  feel  more  lonely  in  a  crowded  city  than  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness. 

My  roots  were  in  Goa,  to  which  I  returned  twice  a  year 
during  vacations  both  as  a  student  and  a  professor.  In 
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Bombay  I  was  a  mere  sojourner.  No  doubt  I  was  interested 
in,  and  followed  fairly  closely,  the  political  evolution  in  India 
and  the  national  struggle.  But  it  was  my  head  that  was  in¬ 
volved,  not  my  heart.  I  was  an  intelligent  spectator  in  an 
unfolding  drama,  not  an  emotional  participant. 

1919  was  the  great  divide.  For  in  that  fateful  year  things 
happened  which  roused  in  me  emotions  which  turned  me  into 
an  Indian  nationalist.  The  arrest  of  Gandhi  on  his  way  to 
the  Punjab  to  control  the  ferment  there,  had  let  loose  mob- 
violence  in  Amritsar.  The  mob  on  April  10  had  indulged  in 
arson  and  sabotage  and  attacked  some  Europeans,  including 
two  women,  which  was  all  highly  deplorable.  Government 
moved  in  troops  under  General  Dyer  to  restore  and  maintain 
order.  The  next  two  days  everything  was  quiet.  On  April 
13,  however,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  an  enclosed  place 
called  Jallianwala  Bagh  which  had  only  one  entrance  or  exit. 
Gen.  Dyer  moved  in  his  troops  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire 
volley  after  volley,  continuously,  for  ten  minutes  on  an  unarmed, 
non-violent  crowd  who  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Nearly 
400  people,  including  women  and  children  died  on  the  spot, 
about  1,200  were  wounded.  The  massacre  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  all  over  the  country. 

This  was  not  all.  A  reign  of  terror  was  let  loose. 
Thousands  were  indiscriminately  arrested.  Humiliations 
were  heaped  upon  innnocent  people.  All  who  passed  through 
a  road  where  a  European  woman  had  been  man-handled, 
were  made  to  crawl  along  like  vermin.  Nearly  a  thousand 
students  of  a  Lahore  college  were  made  to  march  16  miles  a 
day  for  three  weeks  to  report  themselves  at  military  head¬ 
quarters.  Respectable  citizens  going  in  cars  or  other  vehi¬ 
cles  were  made  to  get  down  and  salute  military  officers.  The 
Governor,  an  Irish  Catholic,  Sir  Michael  O’ Dwyer,  fully 
backed  General  Dyer  in  his  action.  The  British  Tories 
actually  lionised  the  man  and  raised  a  fund  in  his  honour  ! 
He  had  won  a  great  victory  and  saved  the  empire  ! 

On  reading  about  these  terrible  events,  my  soul  was 
filled  with  horror  and  indignation.  These  men  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Christians  !  My  indignation  knew  no  bounds 
when  I  read  about  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Lahore  who  had 
come  out  with  a  statement  supporting  the  Governor.  To  me 
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the  Bishop  was  no  disciple,  but  a  betrayer  of  Christ.  Such 
missionaries  had  no  business  to  be  in  India.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  for  the  first  time  I  felt  deeply  involved  in  what 
was  happening  in  India.  The  people  who  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  and  humiliated  were  no  longer  strangers  to  me.  They 
became  flesh  of  my  flesh,  blood  of  my  blood.  From  a  Goan 
I  evolved  into  an  Indian,  even  though  owing  to  a  historical 
accident  I  continued  to  be  an  alien. 

The  Punjab  tragedy  was  the  result  of  two  factors  :  a 
sense  of  panic  which  affected  the  local  authorities,  civil  and 
military,  who  imagined  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  nay  the 
rising  ghost  of  1857  Mutiny — wasn’t  Punjab  the  sword  arm 
of  India  ?  It  was  also  the  war-psychosis  which  is  so  used  to 
bloodshed  that  it  holds  life  very  cheap  ! 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  this  year  was 
the  grand  climacteric  of  the  national  movement.  It  brought 
about  an  inner  revolution  in  Gandhi,  India’s  Man  of  Destiny. 
Between  1915  and  1919  Gandhi  was  busy  with  other  things 
than  politics.  He  had  established  an  Ashram  in  Ahmedabad, 
where  he  and  his  diciples  would  live  a  life  mapped  out  to  the 
last  detail  by  the  Master.  This  was  a  laboratory  where 
Gandhi  carried  out  his  socio-religious  and  even  dietary 
experiments.  He  had  also  been  busy  righting  wrongs, 
redressing  grievances  by  the  method  he  had  worked  out  in 
South  Africa — satyagraha. 

The  first  call  came  from  the  peasants  of  Ghamparan  in 
Bihar,  who  were  forced  to  cultivate  indigo,  the  natural  dye. 
These  cultivators  were  oppressed  and  exploited  by  British 
planters  with  a  ruthlessness  reminiscent  of  early  English  indus- 
tralism.  It  was  a  shock  to  me  that  such  things  were  happen¬ 
ing  in  this  supposedly  enlightened  century.  Gandhi  carried 
on  an  exhaustive  enquiry  on  the  spot  and  prepared  a  formid¬ 
able  dossier  with  unimpeachable  evidence.  He  forced  the 
Government  of  India  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Enquiry, 
which  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  clear  evidence.  The 
Committee’s  Report  recommended  that  the  inequitable  system 
should  be  forthwith  abolished  and  a  part  of  the  unjust  exac¬ 
tions  refunded  by  the  planters  to  the  cultivators.  The  indigo 
industry  itself  did  not  last  long,  science  giving  it  the  mortal 
blow. 
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The  next  call  came  from  his  adopted  home,  Ahmedabad. 
There  a  dispute  arose  between  mill-owners  and  the  workers 
over  a  bonus.  Gandhi  was  asked  by  the  Collector  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement.  The  workers  wanted  50 
per  cent  of  the  wages,  the  owners  offered  20  per  cent.  After 
studying  the  figures  of  production  and  profit,  Gandhi  recom¬ 
mended  35  per  cent.  He  prevailed  upon  the  workers  to 
accept  the  compromise  figure  but  the  owners  refused  to 
accept  either  this  or  arbitration.  There  was  a  strike,  backed 
by  Gandhi.  Unfortunately  the  men  had  no  union  funds  to 
fall  back  upon.  They  had  either  to  starve  or  surrender. 
Gandhi  said  that  if  they  were  to  starve,  he  would  starve  first. 
He  announced  an  indefinite  fast.  This  created  a  reaction 
among  the  mill  magnates,  the  leader  of  whom  was  a  close 
friend  and  admirer  of  Gandhi — Ambalal  Sarabhai. 
Strangely  enough,  Sarabhai' s  own  sister  Anasuyabehn  was 
backing  the  workers  to  the  hilt.  The  owners  agreed  to 
arbitration,  which  went  in  favour  of  the  workers.  They  got 
their  35  per  cent.  Gandhi  proceeded  to  establish  a  strong 
textile  union,  which  would  work,  not  on  class  antagonism, 
but  on  the  common  interest  both  of  masters  and  men  in 
peaceful  and  harmonious  working.  Disputes  were  to  be 
settled,  not  by  strike  and  lock-outs,  but  by  voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration.  This  Textile  Labour  Association,  creation  of  Gandhi, 
has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  trade- 
union  in  India.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  principles  on  which 
social  justice  between  employers  and  employees  was  based, 
had  been  long  before  laid  down  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  his 
Encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum. 

Soon  after  this  Gandhi  got  involved  in  an  agrarian  dis¬ 
pute  in  Kheda  District,  Gujarat.  There  had  been  a  failure 
of  the  monsoon.  The  official  revenue  code  prescribed  total 
remission  of  land  tax  if  the  crop  was  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  normal.  Impartial  investigators  like  members  of  the 
Servants  of  India  Society,  Vithalbhai  Patel  and  Gandhi  him¬ 
self  were  convinced  that  in  most  cases  the  failure  was  such 
that  no  tax  was  due.  Officials  were  of  different  opinion. 
Gandhi  asked  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  which  was  but  fair. 
The  request  was  turned  down.  Appeals  even  to  the  Governor 
were  in  vain.  The  Governor  said  that  the  man  on  the  spot 
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(the  local  official)  knew  best.  He  wouldn’t  interfere.  Indig¬ 
nant  Gandhi  launched  a  Satyagraha.  Everyone  should 
refuse  to  pay  the  tax  and  take  the  consequences.  The  con¬ 
sequences  were  bad,  for  on  the  top  of  the  crop  failure  local 
authorities  seized  cattle  and  household  goods  and  even 
attached  whatever  crop  was  standing.  There  was  public 
uproar,  the  press  taking  up  the  case  of  the  wretched  peasants 
faced  by  a  callous  bureaucracy.  Under  pressure  of  public 
opinion  Government  relented  and  issued  instructions  that  tax 
should  be  levied  only  on  those  who  were  able  to  pay.  Gandhi 
called  off  the  satyagraha. 

For  the  bureaucracy  Gandhi  had  become  an  enfant 
terrible  :  He,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
create  trouble  or  embarrassment  to  the  Indian  Government, 
whose  hands  were  full  with  war  activity.  Like  the  Liberals, 
he  had  faith  in  British  liberalism  and  fair  play.  He  hoped 
that  the  British  Government  would  after  the  war  give  a 
square  deal  to  India.  He  was  even  prepared  to  become  the 
recruiting  agent  for  the  Government  in  1918.  When  Lord 
Chelmsford  accepted  the  offer,  Gandhi  and  his  lieutenant 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  went  to  Kheda  District  where  they  had 
successfully  carried  an  experiment  in  satyagraha.  Predict¬ 
ably,  all  their  efforts  proved  futile.  The  peasants  of  Kheda 
were  not  the  stuff  soldiers  are  made  of.  Predictably  too, 
Gandhi  blamed  his  failure  on  the  British.  They  had  emas¬ 
culated  Indians  by  refusing  to  issue  arms  licences  freely. 
Gandhi  surely  knew  that  few  of  the  peasants  could  afford 
to  buy  a  gun,  even  if  licences  were  freely  available.  Besides, 
a  gun  does  not  make  a  soldier.  Unless  one  has  the  physical 
strength  and  brave  spirit,  guns  are  worse  than  useless. 

When  after  the  war,  expectations  of  political  reforms  rose 
high,  the  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  made  the  stupid  mistake 
of  passing  the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  gravely  infringed  on  the 
civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  This  was  too  much  for 
Gandhi.  He  lost  whatever  illusions  he  had  about  the  British 
raj.  The  Viceroy  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  He  would 
pick  it  up.  He  formed  a  Satyagraha  Sabha,  and  he  called 
a  country-wide  hartal  on  April  6.  Hartal  meant  suspension 
of  business  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  For  the  purpose  of  rousing 
the  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  wrongs  and  their  power 
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it  was  a  master  stroke.  Unfortunately  the  ground  had  not 
been  prepared  for  a  completely  peaceful  demonstration. 
There  was  rioting  in  Delhi  and  much  unrest  in  the  Punjab. 
In  order  to  control  this  explosive  situation,  Gandhi  took  the 
train  to  the  trouble-spot.  However,  Government  blundered 
again.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  go  there,  they  detained 
him  on  the  way  and  sent  him  back  to  Bombay.  When  the 
news  of  arrest  spread,  there  were  explosions — rioting  in 
Bombay,  Ahmedabad  and  other  cities  and  the  tragic  events 
in  the  Punjab,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Gandhi 
publicly  confessed  he  had  committed  a  Himalayan  blunder, 
called  off  the  satyagraha,  and  observed  a  three-day  peniten¬ 
tial  fast.  The  Rowlatt  Act,  the  cause  of  this  uproar,  was  not 
repealed,  but  became  a  dead  letter. 

Had  the  Indian  Government  taken  some  action  to  punish 
the  officers  responsible  for  the  massacre  and  other  atrocities, 
Gandhi  would  not  have  launched  into  non-co-operation. 
He  had  hailed  King  George  V’s  proclamation  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1919,  introducing  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms,  as 
a  document  which  the  British  people  should  be  proud  or  and 
every  Indian  be  satisfied  with.  Yet  the  Reforms  were  far 
from  being  puma  Swaraj.  But  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the 
Hunter  Report,  the  lionising  of  General  Dyer,  the  execution 
of  martial-law  prisoners  from  the  Punjab  despite  his  urgent 
appeals  poisoned  the  atmosphere.  The  British  leopard  in 
India  couldn’t  change  its  spots.  The  spirit  of  the  King’s 
proclamation  was  lost  on  British  civilians.  The  King  had 
granted  amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners.  Yet  the  Viceroy 
had  not  exercised  clemency  with  those  condemned  to  death. 

To  my  mind  it  was  entirely  the  stupidity  and  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  British  officials  in  India  which  drove  an  essentially 
conservative  Gandhi  into  extreme  steps.  It  is  they  who  were 
responsible  for  Gandhi’s  loss  of  faith.  The  Punjab  massacre 
and  its  aftermath,  the  attempt  to  maintain  British  prestige 
right  or  wrong,  were  sufficient  justification  for  Gandhian 
reaction.  But  Gandhi  to  the  dismay  of  many  nationalists 
made  the  Khilafat  cause,  which  was  entirely  extraneous  to 
the  Indian  cause,  also  a  major  ground  for  non-co-operation. 
Turkey  had  spoused  the  German  cause  and  lost.  Clemeno- 
cau  and  Lloyd  George  forgot  whatever  pledges  they  had 
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made.  It  is  the  way  of  politicians.  Just  like  the  Austrian 
empire,  the  Turkish  empire  was  dismembered.  All  the  Arab 
parts  were  set  up  as  independent  States  or  as  Mandates. 
Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  France,  Palestine  to  that  of  Britain,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Jewish  home  which  was  even¬ 
tually  to  become  the  Jewish  State.  An  attempt  was  made 
even  to  deprive  the  Turkish  monarch  of  the  religious  title  of 
Caliph  and  bestow  it  on  the  newly  created  Sheriff  of  Mecca. 
The  Indian  Muslims  were  up  in  arms  and  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Ali  Brothers  engaged  in  a  violent  agitation  against 
the  British.  Gandhi  was  keen  on  Hindu-Muslim  unity  which 
he  rightly  thought  was  a  prerequisite  to  Swaraj.  If  he  joined 
hands  with  the  Muslims  in  a  cause  in  which  they  were  deeply 
involved  emotionally,  the  two  communities  could  move 
together  for  the  attainment  of  freedom.  Knowledgeable 
people  doubted  if  Khilafat  was  a  strong  enough  plank  to 
stand  on.  After  all,  it  was  Kemal  Ataturk,  a  Muslim  of  sorts 
and  a  Turk,  who  knocked  down  the  plank,  leaving  Indian 
pan-Islamists,  high  and  dry.  But  this  was  in  the  womb  of 
time.  Enough  unto  the  day,  Gandhi  might  say,  is  the  good 
thereof.  He  toured  the  country  with  the  Ali  Brothers,  and 
was  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  Hindus  and  Muslims  alike. 
For  a  time — alas  much  too  short  a  time — Hindu-Muslim 
unity  was  a  fact. 

At  Christmas  time,  1919,  I  with  my  friend  Leo  Fonseca 
went  to  Ahmedabad  to  spend  the  vacation  at  his  father’s 
home.  He  owned  a  foreign  liquor  shop  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  which  it  was  lodged.  The  property  was  in  the 
bazaar  area,  dusty  and  noisy.  Ahmedabad  did  not  impress 
me  :  Bombay  might  have  its  slums  and  highly  congested 
centres,  though  the  situation  then  was  nothing  so  bad  as  now, 
there  being  no  pavement  dwellers  and  zopddi  residents.  But 
Bombay  has  natural  beauty.  She  is  a  sea-girt  princess.  What  a 
lovely  sight  it  is  at  night  the  fine  curve  of  Chowpatty  with  its 
necklace  of  glittering  lights  !  Ahmedabad  has  none  of  these. 

I  noticed  that  almost  all  the  customers  of  the  liquor  shop 
bought  half  or  quarter  pints  of  brandy.  I  wondered  why 
they  were  doing  it,  since  they  are  relatively  more  costly  than 
the  regular  size  bottles.  I  was  told  that  the  elders  of  the 
family  frowned  on  drinking  as  being  sinful.  So  these  people 
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bought  the  liquor  in  flat  containers  which  they  could  slip  into 
their  capacious  pockets  and  consume  surreptitiously.  This 
is  what  religious  taboos  on  food  or  drink  do  which  people 
find  irrational.  They  lead  to  hypocrisy  and  secretiveness. 
Wine,  beer  or  whisky  are  convivial  drinks.  Their  virtue  is 
that  they  contribute  to  sociability  and  merriment.  They 
also  break  down  inhibitions  and  conduce  to  sincerity.  Tacitus 
in  his  Germania  tells  of  German  chieftains  discussing  public 
affairs  at  dinner  where  liquor  flowed,  but  deciding  them  the 
next  day.  The  rationale  of  this  arrangement  was  that  men 
are  apt  to  speak  out  their  minds  freely  in  their  cups,  but 
decisions  were  to  be  taken  when  sober,  Secret  drinking  is 
dangerous,  as  it  often  leads  to  addiction. 

Once  I  visited  a  pond  which  was  live  with  fish,  the  dream 
of  an  angler.  But  apparently  no  one  was  allowed  to  take 
and  consume  the  fish.  I  dare  say  it  was  maintained  by  a 
Jain.  Jains  have  such  reverence  for  life  that  they  will  not 
swat  a  fly  or  squash  a  bug.  Their  gurus  tie  a  net  about  their 
mouths,  lest  inadvertently  some  insect  find  a  grave  in  them. 
India  is,  indeed,  a  land  of  rarities. 

While  I  was  there  I  saw  suddenly  a  large  number  of 
monkeys  running,  leaping  all  in  one  direction.  It  was  a 
comic  sight  to  see  the  females  jumping  along  with  babies 
precariously  clinging  to  their  breasts.  I  was  wondering  at 
this  sudden  simian  stampede.  They  all  converged  on  a 
pony-cart  driven  by  a  woman  who  had  brought  a  large  heap 
of  chappaties,  which  she  doled  out  to  the  monkeys,  who  jost¬ 
led  each  other  and  scrambled  to  snatch  the  food  from  her 
hand.  I  suppose  this  was  a  daily  errand.  It  was  a  good 
work  which,  like  a  Boy  Scout,  she  chalked  daily  to  her  credit. 
For  all  I  knew,  monkeys  may  have  been  her  gods.  Hasn’t 
Hanuman  found  a  niche  in  the  vast  Hindu  pantheon  ?  In 
this  blessed  country,  even  snakes  are  sacred.  The  only  animal 
who  doesn’t  count  belongs  to  the  species — homo  sapiens.  I 
am  sure  in  a  big  city  like  Ahmedabad  there  would  be  many 
to  whom  a  chappaty  were  a  godsend.  The  good  lady  had 
compassion  not  on  her  kind,  but  on  the  simians,  who  are  a 
pest  India  could  well  do  without. 

My  friend  Leo  Fonseca  and  myself  decided  to  visit  the 
famous  Dilwara  temple  in  Mount  Abu,  Rajasthan.  When 
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we  drove  to  the  station  at  night,  the  train  was  on  the  point  of 
starting.  The  booking  clerk  refused  to  issue  tickets  so  late. 
Rather  than  have  our  plans  upset,  we  brushed  past  the  ticket 
collector  and  jumped  into  a  third  class  compartment,  and 
without  further  ado  went  to  sleep.  When  we  reached  the 
Abu  Road  station  and  alighted  from  the  train,  we  were  in 
a  quandary.  If  we  went  out  through  the  usual  exit,  the 
ticket  collector  would  demand  the  tickets.  We  wouldn’t 
have  minded  paying  the  usual  fare,  but  as  we  couldn’t  prove 
we  had  travelled  from  Ahmedabad  or  that  we  had  travelled 
third  class,  we  were  liable  to  pay  a  heavy  charge.  We  looked 
out  for  a  way  out  avoiding  the  Cerberus  at  the  gate.  We 
found  a  room  with  an  exit  outside,  but  there  was  some  one, 
a  railway  officer,  at  the  desk.  We  chanced  it.  Wrapped 
in  overcoats  and  wearing  hell  woods  on  our  heads,  we  looked 
like  pacca  sahebs.  We  coolly  walked  through  without  being 
challenged.  No  one  dare  challenge  a  saheb.  Out  in  the  open 
it  was  bitterly  cold  at  that  early  hour.  We  began  shivering. 
Luckily  we  had  brought  a  comforter — brandy.  This  we 
gulped  down  neat  and  got  some  warmth  in  our  vitals.  Our 
destination  was  the  residence  of  a  railwayman,  a  friend  of 
Fonseca’s.  How  to  find  it  at  such  an  unearthly  hour  when 
everyone  must  be  tucked  up  in  bed.  So  we  went  back  and 
hailed  a  porter  who  said  he  knew  the  place.  He  took  us  to 
a  group  of  houses  and  loudly  knocked  at  one  of  them.  The 
window  was  thrown  open  and  a  couple  of  Muslim  women, 
startled  at  seeing  three  men  knocking  them  up,  began  to 
scream.  We  shouted  the  name  of  the  person  we  wanted. 
Other  windows  opened  and  there  was  commotion,  nobody 
knowing  what  the  hubbub  was  about.  Luckily  our  friend 
lived  in  an  adjacent  house.  Wakened  by  the  noise,  he  came 
up  to  the  window  and  was  recognized.  He  came  down  and 
opened  the  door.  We  were  safe.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  drove 
the  chill  out  of  our  bones. 

That  afternoon  we  took  the  bus  to  Mount  Abu.  I  had 
never  travelled  so  perilously.  The  road  wound  up  the 
sheer  wall  of  the  mount,  while  on  the  other  side  was  sheer 
precipice.  There  were  hair-pin  bends  to  negotiate.  How¬ 
ever,  the  driver  was  used  to  the  route  and  took  it  coolly. 
Mount  Abu  is  a  lovely  hill-station.  Among  fine  things 
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Indian  the  British  discovered,  were  hill-stations  to  which 
they  could  escape  from  the  burning  heat  of  summer.  Some 
of  them  like  Simla,  Darjeeling,  Kalimpong,  are  tucked  away 
snugly  among  the  Himalayan  heights.  Others  like  Conoor 
and  Ooty  nestle  in  the  verdant  summits  of  the  Nilgiris  in  the 
south.  Mount  Abu  stands  out  in  its  lonely  beauty  in  the 
torrid  plains  of  Rajasthan,  the  land  of  warlike  Rajputs.  There 
is  a  lovely  lake  there,  but  we  had  to  pass  it  by,  time  being 
short.  When  we  reached  the  Dilwara  temple,  I  was  not  at 
all  impressed  by  the  fagade  which  is  undistinguished.  Once 
the  threshold  was  crossed,  one  stood  amazed  and  wonder- 
struck.  The  whole  of  the  inner  hall,  the  ceiling  and  the 
pillars,  was  one  mass  of  intricate  marble  carvings,  like  filigree 
work.  Between  the  pillars  hung  marble  garlands.  I  won¬ 
dered  at  the  skill  and  patience  of  Indian  craftsmen  who 
had  produced  this  sculptured  wonder.  These  were  statues 
of  black  marble  with  glittering  eyes,  which  repelled  rather 
than  attracted  me.  The  Jains,  like  the  Buddhists  do  not 
believe  in  God  ;  so  they  have  turned  their  Munis  and  Bhod- 
disatvas  into  gods.  Man  basically  is  a  religious  animal.  He 
must  have  somebody  or  something  to  worship. 

The  shadows  of  the  night  were  settling  down  on  the  wide 
spreading  plain  when  our  bus  started  the  way  down.  I  invoked 
my  guardian  angel  to  see  me  safe  from  this  dangerous  ride. 
The  temperature  fell  and  icy  winds  seemed  to  tingle  our  spines. 
Unused  to  real  cold,  this  was  an  unplesant  experience. 

On  our  way  back  to  Bombay  early  in  January,  1920, 
we  broke  journey  in  Baroda,  the  seat  of  the  Gaekhwar,  an 
Indian  Maratha  prince,  one  of  the  more  progressive  Rajas. 
His  chief  engineer  was  Mr.  J.  Rodrigues  Chico,  who  lived  with 
his  family  in  a  spacious  bungalow  with  a  fine  garden.  He 
was  known  to  me,  his  daughter  being  married  to  an  uncle  of 
mine.  We  were  his  guests  for  a  day  and  had  a  look  at  the 
pleasant,  clean,  well  laid-out  city.  We  admired  the  well-kept 
garden,  full  of  flowers,  and  also  a  museum  for  children,  the 
like  of  which  I  hadn’t  seen  anywhere.  It  was  full  of  toys  and 
picture  books,  a  happy  haunt  for  children.  The  Gaekhwar  paid 
special  attention  to  education  and  in  this  respect  was  ahead 
of  British  India.  He  financed  an  Arts  and  Science  College, 
which  later  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  teaching  university. 


Chapter  XI 


A  WORK  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

ON  May  1,  1922  I  assumed  charge  of  Antonio  de  Souza 
High  School,  Byculla.  Here  I  was  to  remain  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  City,  being  founded 
as  far  back  as  1825.  It  was  a  school  attached  to  the  old 
Portuguese  Church  of  O.  L.  of  Glory  (known  as  Gloria  Church) 
in  Mazagon.  It  was  named  after  a  Goan  merchant  who  had 
made  a  fortune  trading  in  Madras.  In  his  will  he  had  left 
one-sixth  of  his  fortune  to  the  Church  with  a  proviso  that  any 
excess  over  Rs.  40,000  should  be  used  to  maintain  a  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Latin  school  attached  to  the  Church.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  excess  proved  larger  than  the  legacy  to  the 
Church.  However,  the  capital  remained  as  a  trust  in  the 
hands  of  his  heirs  and  only  the  interest  was  paid  to  the  school. 

All  was  not  smooth  sailing  thereafter.  There  were  ups 
and  downs.  The  school  in  1856  fell  a  victim  to  the  Padroado — 
Propaganda  tussle  in  Bombay.  An  heir  of  the  founder  and 
the  trustee  of  the  fund  that  year  transferred  the  yearly  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  newly  started  Jesuit  school  of  St.  Mary’s,  also 
in  Mazagon.  This  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will  and 
the  trust.  The  parishioners  protested  and  were  about  to  file 
a  suit,  but  the  Concordat  of  1857  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Portuguese  Crown  ordered  a  status  quo  in  all  disputes  until 
the  delimitation  of  the  dioceses  was  settled  amicably.  So 
Antonio  de  Souza  came  to  a  premature  end.  The  parish¬ 
ioners,  however,  continued  to  maintain  it,  though  not  under 
the  old  name  till  1888  when  after  protracted  negotiations, 
Sir  Walter  de  Souza  the  then  administrator  of  the  fund, 
agreed  to  renew  the  annual  contribution  of  Rs.  1,600,  and 
also  paid  the  accumulated  interest  since  1878. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Sir  Walter  died  in 
1898,  leaving  his  affairs  in  Calcutta  in  confusion.  Not  only 
was  the  contribution  stopped,  but  the  heirs  laid  claim  to  the 
capital  itself.  Litigations  followed  and  an  appeal  went  up  to 
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the  Privy  Council,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  school,  the 
Bishop  of  Daman  being  appointed  the  sole  trustee. 

Early  in  the  century  the  Bombay  Port  Trust  requisitioned 
the  grounds  where  the  church  and  the  school  stood  for 
the  projected  railway.  Mgr.  Pera  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  plot  at  a  price.  Shrewd  man  that  he  was,  he  got  the 
parishioners  to  protest  vigorously  against  the  acquisition,  as 
they  were  emotionally  attached  to  their  secular  church.  So 
he  got  a  good  compensation.  With  this  money  he  bought 
a  plot  in  Byculla,  a  central  place  in  the  city,  and  built  a  fine 
Church,  a  land-mark  of  Bombay,  and  a  school.  Both  began 
to  function  in  1913.  The  Church  imitated  the  pure  Gothic 
style  of  mediaeval  Cathedrals  and  the  school  to  a  certain 
extent  matched  it.  Both  were  designed  by  the  leading 
Bombay  architect  Aluisio  Colaco. 

Unfortunately  neither  Mr.  Colaco  nor  Father  Pera 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  requisites  of  a  school  build¬ 
ing.  The  school  which  cost  about  Rs.  2.10  lakhs,  a  large 
sum  for  the  times,  was  a  monstrosity.  It  was  nothing  but 
four  halls,  one  on  each  floor,  and  two  large  corridors  at  both 
sides.  Class-rooms  were  divided  by  ad  hoc  partitions.  Few 
of  the  ground-floors  classes  had  enough  light.  There  was 
considerable  waste  of  precious  space. 

The  school  had  no  playground  worth  the  name.  The 
physical  drill  was  carried  and  games  played  in  a  narrow 
strip  which  formed  the  Church  compound.  There  was  a  lot 
of  vacant  area  behind  and  beside  the  school  which  could  have 
been  acquired  at  the  time  at  a  fairly  cheap  rate. 
Land-values  in  the  city  had  not  begun  to  sky-rocket  till  the 
end  of  the  World  War  II.  But  even  enlightened  people  at 
the  time  did  not  think  physical  education  to  be  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  general  education,  and  that  sports  and 
games  were  of  no  less  importance  than  class-rooms  and  text 
books. 

Just  before  the  school  broke  up  for  the  vacation,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  had  been  made  of  the  coming  change,  and  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  get  myself  acquainted  with  the  teaching 
staff.  I  interviewed  them  individually  I  found  them  ill-at- 
ease  naturally,  since  they  did  not  know  how  the  new  regime 
might  affect  their  future.  I  reassured  them.  I  said  I  was  not 
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making  any  change  in  the  staff  and  hoped  to  retain  them  so 
long  as  they  gave  efficient  service.  A  couple  of  them  asked 
me  about  an  increment  in  their  salaries.  I  said  this  was  a 
matter  on  which  I  could  not  give  any  decision  immediately. 
I  had  to  study  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  and  the 
salaries  obtaining  at  present.  I  found  that  only  a  very  few 
had  any  training  and  even  graduates  were  rare.  There 
were  no  salary  scales,  and  therefore  no  regular  increments. 
The  salaries  drawn  in  most  cases  were  miserable.  The  ones 
who  were  drawing  decent  salaries  were  the  two  who  had 
raised  the  question  of  increments.  They  were  trained  and 
on  threats  of  resignation  used  to  get  a  raise  every  year.  I 
made  it  clear  that  threats  would  have  no  effect  on  me.  But 
it  was  clear  to  me  that  I  would  not  get  good  teachers  and 
improve  the  standard  of  the  school,  unless  I  did  something 
substantial  to  have  a  contented  staff. 

During  the  month  of  May  (vacation)  I  attended  the 
office  regularly  and  went  through  the  files,  official  statistics, 
inspector’s  reports,  financial  records,  Government  circulars, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  private  correspondence,  to  get  the 
hang  of  it.  I  was  a  novice  at  administration  and  had  much 
to  learn.  I  was  surprised  from  one  of  the  files  that  my  pre¬ 
decessor  had  indulged  in  slanging  matches  with  the  parents 
of  pupils,  which  surely  would  not  add  to  a  Principal’s  prestige. 
I  did  not  know  why  he  had  recorded  this  correspondence, 
the  normal  destination  of  which  should  be  the  waste  paper 
basket.  This  taught  me  a  lesson.  I  would  not  indulge  in 
such  long  range  exchanges  of  verbal  missiles.  So  whenever 
a  complaint  came,  instead  of  sending  a  reply,  I  would  politely 
ask  the  party  to  talk  it  over  with  me  at  his  convenience. 
When  he  turned  up,  I  would  listen  patiently  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  then  talk  the  matter  out.  If  the  complaint 
was  justified,  I  promised  redress.  But  I  protected  the  teachers 
against  parental  onslaughts.  Complaints  had  to  be  cleared 
through  the  Principal.  Even  those  who  came  in  as  lions 
went  out  as  lambs.  Often  the  complaint  was  that  a  teacher 
had  dealt  out  corporal  punishment.  I  used  to  ask  the  com¬ 
plainant  whether  he  and  I  had  had  no  taste  of  the  rod  in  our 
young  days,  and  whether  we  were  the  better  or  the  worse  for  it. 
This  argument  proved  a  knock-out.  Nonetheless,  I  warned 
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the  teachers  to  use  the  rod  sparingly.  Those  of  them  who 
seemed  to  have  a  sadistic  strain  received  short  shift. 

I  had  my  work  cut  out  for  me.  I  had  to  start  from 
scratch.  The  building  was  badly  planned.  For  the  time 
being  I  had  to  do  the  best  I  could  with  it.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  the  prestige  of  the  school  rose  so  fast  that  additional 
accommodation  became  necessary.  So  I  had  a  large  new 
wing  added,  which  satisfied  modern  educational  standards. 
The  architect  was  the  same,  but  the  plan  was  mine.  Though 
the  new  building  cost  less  than  Rs.  one  lakh,  it  could  hold 
two- thirds  of  the  total  school  population.  Nor  did  I  go 
about  with  a  begging  bowl.  The  school  with  ever  rising 
numbers  and  better  grants  was  financially  sound.  So  I 
borrowed  most  of  the  money  and  gradually  repaid  it  with 
interest.  Indeed,  it  was  my  policy  never  to  ask  for  donations 
from  the  parents  or  the  public,  neither  for  the  building  and 
other  capital  expenditure  nor  for  prizes  and  scholarships. 
A  fee-charging  school  I  felt,  must  stand  on  its  own  legs  and 
make  no  demands  on  public  charity.  It  was  a  matter  of 
self-respect. 

The  furniture  was  to  no  small  extent  antiquated— long 
benches  and  desks  grimmy  with  age.  This  was  gradually 
substituted,  and  the  drawing  class  and  the  laboratory  were 
fitted  with  specially  made  furniture  suitable  for  their  purpose. 
The  old  furniture  was  gifted  away  to  poor  village  schools. 

The  library  received  special  attention.  Every  year  a 
number  of  books  on  various  subjects  were  added,  including 
reference  books.  Nay,  class  libraries  were  built  up  with  books 
graded  according  to  age  and  mental  development  of  the 
children.  These  were  in  charge  of  the  class  teachers  and  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  children  to  make  use  of  them. 
Self-education  is  better  education.  Love  of  reading  leads 
not  only  to  a  larger  store  of  knowledge,  but  to  a  surer  com¬ 
mand  over  the  language. 

The  most  important  factor  in  education  is,  of  course, 
the  teacher.  What  doth  it  profit  to  be  an  up-to-date  school 
building  and  equipment,  if  the  teaching  staff  is  below  par  ? 
As  I  have  said,  the  school  had  few  trained  teachers.  I 
couldn’t  get  rid  of  unqualified  staff  in  a  hurry,  nor  did  I  want 
to  do  so,  unless  they  were  incapable  of  improvement.  I  also 
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found  that  a  diploma  in  education  was  no  guarantee  of  a 
teacher’s  real  worth.  The  proof  of  the  pudding,  they  say, 
is  in  the  eating  thereof.  For  instance,  while  going  about  the 
classes,  I  found  a  trained  teacher  had  written  on  the  board  : 
“mutton  is  a  kind  of  beef!”  Such  a  teacher  had  a  short  lease 
of  life.  What  to  do  ?  I  took  it  upon  myself  the  responsible 
task  of  training  them.  I  myself  was  untrained.  Was  a 
blind  man  to  lead  the  blind  ?  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
art  or  science  of  education  is  not  something  esoteric  or  myste¬ 
rious.  It  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  common  sense.  I  prided 
myself  in  that  I  had  a  fair  share  of  this.  From  the  very 
first  year  I  set  up  a  Teachers’  Council  which  met  every  week 
to  discuss  educational  methods  in  a  practical  manner,  with 
accent  heavy  on  practical.  These  were  tested  in  model 
lessons  in  classes  which  were  supervised  by  me.  I  did  not 
insist  on  the  teachers  drawing  up  the  lesson  in  the  form 
adopted  by  training  institutes  which  was  a  pure  stereotype, 
hardly  ever  followed  in  a  classroom.  I  insisted  on  their 
applying  in  class  teaching  what  they  had  learnt  in  the  Council 
sessions  and  that  they  use  their  wits  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
pupils.  At  the  end  I  indicated  how  the  lesson  could  have 
been  improved  upon,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 
For  I  would  do  nothing  which  might  lower  the  teacher  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children.  Often,  while  going  round  the  classes, 
I  found  a  teacher  not  handling  the  lesson  as  he  or  she  should. 
Instead  of  publicly  correcting  the  teacher,  I  would  take  up  the 
book  myself  and  give  an  extempore  lesson  on  the  spot.  This 
was  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  As 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  handling  any  school  subject  including  the 
languages — French,  Latin,  Portuguese  (Persian  being  the 
only  exception) — I  could  do  it  without  stumbling.  Indeed, 
I  used  the  text-book  as  a  jumping  off  ground  into  wider 
general  knowledge,  which  was  a  delight  to  the  children.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  an  average  teacher  in  Indian  schools  is 
poorly  equipped  culturally  to  do  this  kind  of  job  well.  All  new 
recruitment  however,  was  of  trained  personnel  or  graduates. 
One  of  my  teachers  who  left  for  the  practice  of  law, 
Mr.  P.  Nazareth,  rose  to  be  a  judge.  Another,  Father  E. 
D’Cruz,  became  in  due  course  principal  of  a  leading  Bombay 
College.  Eventually  I  built  up  a  really  good  team  of  dedi- 
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cated  teachers,  who  stuck  to  the  school  despite  better  pros¬ 
pects  in  life.  Many  years  later  an  Inspector  found  two  very 
remarkable  features  in  this  school.  One  was  the  stabilty 
of  the  teaching  staff,  there  being  very  few  drop-outs  in  the 
course  of  the  years.  The  other  was  that  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  remained  in  the  school  throughout  their 
scholastic  career.  The  teachers  gave  me  full  co-operation  in 
the  many  extra-curricular  activities  which  I  introduced  in 
the  schools,  for  which  they  received  no  material  remuneration. 
It  was  a  labour  of  love.  A  esprit  de  corps  had  developed  in  the 
school  staff. 

I  in  my  turn  did  what  I  could  to  improve  the  service  con¬ 
ditions.  I  gave  them  a  sense  of  security  in  service.  None 
need  fear  dismissal  who  did  his  work  in  a  dedicated  spirit. 
There  was  no  written  contract.  My  word  was  enough. 
I  brought  in  a  scale  of  salaries  with  the  same  annual  incre¬ 
ments  for  all,  fixing  different  ceilings  to  different  categories 
based  on  qualifications.  I  did  this  because  of  wide  differences 
in  existing  salaries  which  were  based  on  no  rational  system. 
Later,  I  introduced  a  provident  fund  long  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  it  compulsory  on  grant-in-aid  schools.  When 
World  War  II  broke  out  and  the  cost  of  living  rose,  I  was  the 
first  to  give  a  modest  dearness  allowance,  even  though  Govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  contribute  to  it.  Finally,  on  the  eve  of  my  retire¬ 
ment  in  1947  I  introduced  a  system  of  family  allowance  to 
teachers,  an  innovation  in  this  country,  though  familiar  to 
European  continental  countries.  I  didn’t  introduce  this 
feature  earlier,  since  I  had  a  very  large  family  myself  and  evil 
tongues  might  ascribe  the  move  to  my  own  personal  interest. 
By  this  measure  I  was  trying  to  live  up  to  Catholic  social 
doctrine. 

The  school  was  and  remained  throughout  my  tenure 
a  co-educational  institution.  This  threw  additional  res¬ 
ponsibility  on  my  shoulders,  as  there  were  teen-agers  of  both 
the  sexes  in  the  highest  classes.  I  allowed  them  full  freedom 
of  companionship  in  the  class  rooms,  the  playfield  and  in  the 
various  societies.  All  was  to  be  in  the  open,  no  hole-and- 
corner  meetings.  It  worked  very  well.  I  had  no  trouble 
worth  the  name.  If  any  case  of  undue  familiarity  came  to 
my  notice,  a  quiet,  fatherly  talk  to  the  parties  put  an  end  to 
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it.  I  found  that  the  feminine  element,  more  quiet  and 
studious,  had  a  good  influence  on  the  boisterousness  and 
devil-may-care  attitude  of  the  boys.  Co-education  had 
proved  no  problem. 

Co-education,  however,  is  hard  on  the  girls.  For  a 
syllabus,  laid  down  primarily  for  boys,  was  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  for  girls,  without  attending  to  their  social  needs  and 
final  objectives.  After  all,  only  a  small  minority  of  them 
aspired  to  collegiate  education.  The  vast  majority  would 
settle  down  as  housewives.  Their  vocation  was  to  build 
and  bring  up  a  family.  Very  little  was  done  to  train  them 
for  this  all  important  job.  In  the  ordinary  curriculum  the 
only  difference  was  that  needle-work  was  an  additional 
subject  for  them.  Soon  after  my  entry  in  the  school  I 
secured  the  co-operation  of  willing  lady-teachers  in  founding 
the  Sunshine  Club  for  girls.  The  Club  would  hold  regular 
social  gatherings  of  girls  in  higher  classes,  where  the  art  of 
entertainment  and  social  graces  were  taught — pleasant 
sessions  of  singing,  dancing  and  indoor  games.  The  girls  also 
were  initiated  in  the  all-important  art  of  cooking — feeding  the 
brute  is  the  very  foundation  of  successful  marriage.  Hygiene 
of  course,  was  part  of  the  normal  curriculum. 

The  school  must  have  discipline.  But  it  must  also  have 
freedom.  No  child  must  feel  it  is  caught  in  a  trap  or  shut  up 
in  a  cage.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  hit  a  happy  balance  between 
the  two.  But  a  balance  there  must  be.  If  the  children 
feel  no  reluctance  to  go  to  school  and  if  on  the  contrary 
they  feel  happy  in  it,  it  is  a  great  thing.  Discipline  must 
not  destroy  the  spontaneity  in  the  children,  their  native 
joie  de  vivre.  At  the  same  time  a  curb  must  be  put  to  their 
exuberance.  Liberty  must  not  degenerate  into  license.  It 
is  idle  to  theorise  in  this  matter.  Only  an  intelligent  pragma¬ 
tism  will  work.  Children  must  be  made  to  know  thus 
far  and  no  further.  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  home 
training  children  receive  in  childhood.  Much  also  depends 
on  the  respect  the  Principal  and  the  teachers  earn  from  the 
children.  The  problem  in  this  school  was  complicated  by 
the  home  environment  of  a  large  section  of  students  who  lived 
in  one-room  tenements  in  the  so-called  chawls,  better  named 
slums.  These  tenements  had  no  privacy  nor  quietness  neces- 
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sary  for  studies.  The  hygienic  conditions  left  much  to  be 
desired.  All  these  things  demanded  sympathy  in  dealing 
with  such  children. 

This  was  a  Catholic  parish  school.  The  parish  itself 
was  the  second  largest  in  the  city.  As  the  Church  insisted 
that  Catholic  children  must  be  educated  in  a  Catholic  envi¬ 
ronment,  where  spiritual  and  moral  education  could  be  im¬ 
parted,  a  corresponding  duty  lay  on  the  Catholic  schools  in 
general  and  parish  schools  in  particular  to  throw  their  doors 
wide  open  to  Catholic  children,  rich  and  poor  indifferently. 
The  parish  schools  had  the  special  duty  of  educating  the  poor, 
who  could  not  hope  to  be  admitted  to  schools  charging  fees 
beyond  their  means.  I  thought  it  was  not  a  duty,  but  a 
privilege,  for  me  to  educate  the  poor  without  placing  an 
undue  burden  on  their  parents.  In  the  matter  of  admissions 
the  first  entrance  day  was  reserved  for  parish  children,  the 
second  for  other  Catholic  children,  and  non-Catholics  got  the 
balance  which  was  small.  These  were  unavoidable  priori¬ 
ties.  As  the  school  gained  in  prestige,  the  pressure  from  other 
communities  grew  to  be  a  real  headache.  The  new  wing 
even  after  the  addition  of  another  floor  proved  inadequate, 
specially  as  Government  had  rigidly  fixed  the  maximum 
enrolment  at  30  for  lower  classes  and  at  35  for  the  two  top 
classes.  The  limit  was  educationally  sound  and  I  had  no 
quarrel  with  it.  But  it  made  my  life  miserable.  When  I 
exceeded  this  number  and  explained  my  difficulty,  the 
Inspector  would  have  none  of  it.  Rules  were  rules  ;  they 
had  to  be  carried  out — the  bureaucratic  mentality.  To 
add  point  to  his  warnings,  he  axed  our  grant-in-aid. 

Throughout  my  tenure,  even  during  the  World  War, 
I  did  not  raise  the  fees  which  ranged  from  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  7. 
Those  who  paid  full  fees  were  about  35  per  cent.  Quite  a 
number  paid  no  fees  and  the  rest  reduced  fees.  I  insisted  that 
those  who  could,  should  pay  whatever  they  could.  To  set 
an  example  I  paid  full  fees  for  my  children  in  the  school, 
though  as  a  teacher  I  was  entitled  to  freeships.  No  child  was 
denied  entry  merely  because  it  could  pay  no  fees.  More 
over,  I  started  a  poor  children’s  fund,  to  which  I  credited 
whatever  profits  the  school  book-shop  made  out  of  sale  of 
text-books  and  copy-books.  With  this  money  I  fitted  up  all 
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the  poor  children  with  school  uniforms  and  paid  lor  their 
books  as  well.  Yet  with  all  these  handicaps  I  paid  off  old 
debts,  financed  new  buildings  and  equipment  and  left  a  sub¬ 
stantial  balance  when  I  left.  Our  income  was  derived  solely 
from  fees,  Government  grants  and  about  Rs.  3,500  a  year 
from  Antonio  de  Souza  fund.  The  school  population  which 
was  a  little  over  300  when  I  joined,  had  grown  to  over  1,200 
when  I  left.  This  was  the  ceiling  under  the  old  rules. 
These  rules  have  now  been  greatly  relaxed  and  classes 
have  normally  60  children  !  No  wonder  the  standard  of 
education  has  dropped  frightfully. 

I  managed  the  funds  thriftily,  cutting  out  any  expendi¬ 
ture  for  mere  show  or  advertisement.  Indeed,  the  school 
nowhere  displayed  its  name  board  outside.  The  school  in 
my  view  should  be  known  for  what  it  really  is  for  its  work  and 
achievements.  For  instance,  in  1925  fell  the  first  centenary 
of  its  foundation,  an  event  which  normally  is  entitled  to  a 
grand  celebration.  I  resisted  the  temptation,  for  apart  from 
the  expenses  which  we  could  ill  afford,  it  would  divert  my 
energies  which  were  fully  taken  up  in  the  work  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  We  confined  ourselves  to  a  prize-distri¬ 
bution  with  a  good  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment  for 
the  parishioners  and  other  special  guests. 

I  instructed  my  teachers  that  their  business  was  not  so 
much  teaching  as  helping  the  children  to  learn.  There 
should  be  no  spoon-feeding,  no  dictating  of  notes,  no  cram¬ 
ming.  I  discouraged  private  tuitions,  except  in  cases  where 
a  child  who  had  fallen  back  through  no  fault  of  his,  had 
to  be  pulled  up.  Children  must  be  taught  to  be  self-reliant 
as  far  as  possible,  to  apply  their  brains  to  the  task.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  Matriculation  examination,  the  only 
public  examinatin  available  at  the  end  of  the  school  educa¬ 
tion,  we  didn’t  do  as  well  as  some  other  schools.  But  the 
training  the  children  received  stood  them  in  good  stead  in 
higher  studies  where  students  are  very  much  on  their  own,  and 
above  all  in  the  school  of  life.  Even  those  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  dull  in  studies  turned  out  trumps  in  business  or  office 
jobs.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  in  my  travels  through  India  to 
meet  old  boys  of  the  school,  doing  pretty  well  on  railways  and 
other  occupations,  who  on  recognizing  their  old  Principal 
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came  up  eagerly  to  greet  me  and  make  themselves  known, 
for  it  has  been  my  weakness  that,  though  I  recognize  faces, 
my  memory  for  names  plays  false  and  often  I  am  put  in  an 
embarassing  position. 

The  old  Matriculation  examination  was  a  regular  bottle¬ 
neck.  It  combined  two  different  purposes.  For  most 
students  it  was  a  school-leaving  examination.  For  the  select 
few  it  was  the  gateway  for  higher  studies.  The  University 
was  concerned  with  its  own  requirements  of  a  general  basic 
education.  So  it  set  a  rigid  scheme  of  papers  in  which  every 
one  had  to  pass.  Now  it  often  happens  that  gifted  students 
have  a  blind  spot — some  subject  or  other  in  which  they  take 
no  interest  or  have  no  aptitude  for.  The  University  allowed 
of  no  choice  with  consequent  failures  and  frustrations.  There 
was  a  Parsi  boy  who  was  brilliant  in  physics,  but  very  poor 
in  Latin  which  he  had  mistakenly  taken  for  his  second  lan¬ 
guage.  He  got  the  Physics  prize  but  failed  in  Latin.  It  was 
tragic.  There  was  another,  Joseph  Cabral  by  name,  who 
had  many  talents.  His  stumbling  block  was  Mathematics. 
He  sat  for  the  exams  and  predictably  failed.  Was  his  future 
to  be  wrecked  ?  As  a  student  he  had  shown  a  gift  for  leader¬ 
ship,  and  also  much  artistic  talent.  He  could  draw,  sing, 
play  very  well.  I  offered  him  a  job  as  a  teacher.  He 
proved  to  be  my  right  hand  man  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
He  became  the  Scoutmaster  after  some  training  and  proved 
to  be  a  fine  leader.  After  being  trained  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  drill.  For  sports  and  games  I 
had  a  college  mate  of  mine,  Lawrence  Pinto,  whose  heart  was 
in  it.  Cabral  was  also  asked  to  take  the  singing  class  in 
lower  classes,  which  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Finally  he  was  made  organising  Secretary  of  the 
Musical  and  Dramatic  Society,  which  regularly  put  up  shows 
on  the  school  stage  whether  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
children  themselves  or  the  public  at  large.  Our  shows 
usually  made  a  hit.  The  school  had  no  better  asset  than  this 
Matriculation  failure.  I  give  this  as  an  instance  of  blindness 
of  a  rigid  examination  system  which  allowed  of  no  option  at  all. 

I  have  referred  to  the  new  institutions  in  which  at  the 
earliest  I  set  up  in  the  school  to  fill  the  lacunae  in  an  all-round 
education — the  Teacher’s  Council,  The  Sunshine  Club,  and 
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the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Society.  One  of  the  products 
of  this  Society  was  the  famous  cinema  star  and  producer  Raj 
Kapoor.  He  had  his  early  training  in  elocution  and  acting 
under  my  direct  supervision.  He,  I  recognized,  had  a  great 
natural  gift,  inherited  from  his  father.  What  he  needed  to 
become  a  really  great  artist  was  self-restraint.  This  I  tried, 
but  with  no  great  success.  He  was  a  great  hit  in  school 
exhibitions  and  won  prizes  in  inter-school  competitions  in 
Declamation.  Our  toy  band  of  infants  was  more  than  once 
invited  to  broadcast  at  the  local  A.I.R.  station. 

I  started  a  Debating  Society  with  a  view  to  train  select 
students  in  this  art  so  necessary  for  public  men  in  demo¬ 
cratic  societies.  It  is  also  useful  for  the  profession  of  law. 
The  thrust  and  parry  of  a  debate  sharpens  native  wits.  I 
invariably  took  the  chair  at  these  sessions  and  in  my  conclud¬ 
ing  remarks  not  only  gave  a  balanced  view  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  but  dropped  hints  about  the  way  in  which  speakers 
could  have  improved  their  performance.  Our  Scouts  and 
Guides  made  quite  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  Baden 
Powell  Movement  in  Bombay,  Miss  L.  Mannas  was  an  in¬ 
spiring  Guider.  Baden  Powell’s  defence  of  Mafeking  in  the 
Boer  War  may  not  have  been  as  heroic  as  he  made  out  in  his 
despatches — he  was  a  good  seller  of  his  wares.  But  he  has 
laid  the  whole  world  under  his  obligation  by  his  scouting 
movement.  It  has  done  immense  good  to  youth  by  teaching 
self-discipline,  self-reliance,  esprit  de  corps ,  love  of  outdoors, 
and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  One  of  my  prize  possessions  is 
the  badge  which  the  Girl  Guides  Association  of  Bombay 
presented  me  with  in  recognition  of  my  services  to  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  school  magazine  ANZA  came  much  later.  I 
encouraged  the  incipient  writers  not  to  write  heavy  moralistic 
essays,  but  to  put  down  their  whimsies  and  comicalities  on 
paper.  Caricatures,  cartoons,  however  elementary,  were 
welcome.  The  School  magazine  of  course  carried  reports 
of  the  many-sided  activities  of  the  school  and  a  diary  of  the 
highlights  of  events  in  a  light  vein.  This  mostly  was  written 
by  me.  Nissim  Ezekiel  the  well  known  literary  and  art 
critic,  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  ANZA.  When  I 
retired  in  1947  a  special  issue  was  brought  out  in  my  honour. 
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I  recorded  in  it  my  memoirs  of  my  long  connection  with  the 
school. 

I  pioneered  the  training  in  handicrafts  in  schools  long 
before  Government  made  it  obligatory.  I  fitted  up  a  special 
room  for  the  purpose.  I  was  fortunate  to  find  a  gifted  teacher 
who  could  put  his  hand  to  a  variety  of  crafts.  I  found  room 
in  the  time-table  for  them  and  assigned  a  long  period  a 
week  for  each  class.  Unfortunately  this  teacher  liked  to  play 
truant  and  give  lame  excuses.  I  kept  him  on  until  one  of  the 
senior  boys  who  had  a  great  liking  for  crafts  had  picked  up  the 
necessary  expertise.  This  boy  had  no  head  for  booklore  ; 
he  compensated  it  by  skilled  fingers. 

In  late  thirties  I  introduced  Hindustani  in  the  lower 
classes  and  made  it  compulsory  for  the  children.  Parents 
came  and  asked  me  why  I  was  burdening  their  children  with 
this  difficult  subject.  I  assured  them  it  wasn’t  so  difficult. 
Once  the  alphabet  was  mastered,  children  learn  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  much  quicker  than  adults.  It  was  not  such  a  burden. 
Time  was  coming,  I  warned,  when  knowledge  of  this  Indian 
language  would  be  more  useful  than  that  of  English. 
Gandhi  was  the  great  champion  of  Hindustani,  not  Hindi, 
and  it  was  Hindustani,  a  mixture  of  Urdu  and  Hindi,  that  I 
prescribed.  As  usual,  I  built  up  a  small  collection  of  Hindus¬ 
tani  story  books  for  private  reading  once  the  children  were 
able  to  read.  Had  our  founding  fathers  followed  the 
Gandhian  lead  and  made  Hindustani  the  official  and  national 
language,  we  would  not  be  in  the  linguistic  mess  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have  landed  the  country  in. 

Religion  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  separate  schools  and 
colleges  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  community  maintain 
all  over  the  world.  Our  schools  do  not  compel  non-Catholics 
to  attend  the  religious  classes  as  Protestants  used  to  do  with 
Bible-teaching.  In  this  school  religion  and  morals  in  all 
but  primary  classes  was  handled  by  priest  teachers  who  were 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  new  methodology.  It  was  the  good 
old  catechetical  system  of  questions  and  answers  unintelli- 
gently  memorised  and  repeated.  Even  the  fine  Biblical 
stories  lost  much  of  their  charms  when  they  had  to  be  learnt 
by  heart  word  for  word.  No  wonder  that  religion  classes 
were  the  dullest  in  the  school.  Catechetical  teaching  has 
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now  been  up-dated  and  revolutionised.  Lay  teachers 
adequately  trained  now  handle  the  subject  to  the  benefit 
of  all. 

Moral  teaching  was  imparted  to  all  pupils  irrespective 
of  creeds.  They  learnt  from  the  words  of  the  texts  and  the 
teachers  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  con¬ 
duct  in  the  common  business  of  life.  But  I  was  not  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  mere  book-lore  would  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  normal  behaviour  of  children.  As  the  Roman  post 
Catullus  wrote  :  I  know  and  approve  of  what  is  better.  I 
follow  what  is  worse.  Between  precept  and  practice  often 
a  gulf  yawns.  I  impressed  upon  teachers  that  in  this  matter 
example  was  far  better  than  precept.  They  must  be  punc¬ 
tual  in  class  if  they  wanted  children  to  be  in  time.  They 
must  take  pains  with  their  teaching  if  they  wanted  the  pupils 
to  take  pains  with  their  studies.  They  must  be  truthful  in 
word  and  deed,  if  they  wanted  to  discourage  the  common 
failing  of  children  in  truthfulness.  Lying  is  the  normal 
defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

I  by  no  means  neglected  the  physical  education  of  the 
children.  I  introduced  medical  inspection  of  every  child 
and  kept  a  record  of  it.  The  result  of  the  examination  was 
reported  to  the  parents  with  suggestions  for  action.  I  took 
personal  interest  in  this  matter.  We  were  fortunate  to  have 
a  medical  man,  Dr.  S.  Thomas,  on  the  staff  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  do  this  work  without  a  fee.  Defective  eyes  and 
teeth  were  brought  to  the  parents5  notice.  The  change  in 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  City  were  clear  from  the  fact 
that  enlarged  spleens  were  few,  showing  malaria  under  in¬ 
creasing  control,  while  enlarged  and  infected  tonsils  were 
numerous,  a  sign  of  worsening  atmospheric  condition. 

Despite  the  serious  handicap  of  lack  of  a  playground, 
the  school  distinguished  itself  in  athletic  sports  and  even 
games  in  inter-schools  competitions  and  tournaments  of  the 
Bombay  Catholic  Educational  Society.  In  the  last  inter¬ 
schools  sports  during  my  tenure  the  school  took  all  the 
championship  cups  for  boys  and  girls,  besides  individual 
championships.  The  school  also  provided  several  individual 
champions  in  the  University  sports  after  they  had  joined 
colleges. 
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A  layman  at  the  head  of  a  parochial  school  was  an  in¬ 
novation  which,  one  would  expect,  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  priest  teachers.  Fortunately  for  me  the  Gloria  Church 
had  a  choice  personnel,  broadminded  and  disciplined.  Their 
chief,  Father  Pera,  had  decided  and  they  loyally  accepted 
the  decision.  Besides,  I  was  not  an  unknown  quantity.  At 
least  by  name  they  all  knew  me.  I  found  in  them  good 
friends  and  full  co-operators.  They  did  not  mind  the 
plenipotentiary  powers  vested  in  me,  nor  did  they  mind 
serving  under  a  layman.  They  had  full  confidence  in  the 
new  Principal.  This  made  for  smooth  sailing.  There  was 
not  going  to  be  any  clash  of  authority.  In  1925  Mgr.  Pera 
had  left  for  Portugal  never  to  return.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mgr.  Clement  Pinto  who  had  long  been  deputising  for  him. 
He  was  a  humble,  lovable  character  and  we  were  like  two 
brothers.  When  a  couple  of  years  later  I  broached  to  him 
the  plan  of  a  new  wing  for  the  rising  school  population,  he 
readily  fell  in  with  the  scheme  and  helped  me  in  finding  loans 
for  it.  There  were  also  Father  J.  c.  Ferreira,  nephew  of  my 
Seminary  Professor  in  Science,  an  intellectual  who  was  child¬ 
like  in  nature,  a  very  rare  combination  ;  Father  Basilio  Pinto, 
my  class-mate  in  the  Seminary  and  a  close  friend  ever  after. 
Father  Orphino  de  Sa,  a  Matriculation  comrade.  We  made 
a  fine  team. 

It  didn’t  last  long.  The  three  assistants  of  Mgr.  Pinto 
were  drafted  to  other  churches  and  their  places  taken  by 
new  men.  What  is  worse,  Mgr.  Pinto  died  prematurely  in 
Poona  where  he  was  undergoing  treatment.  The  parishioners 
who  loved  him  gave  him  a  great  funeral. 

Father  Aniceto  Pereira,  the  new  incumbent,  was  well- 
known  to  me.  We  had  been  on  friendly  terms.  I  had  no 
reason  to  expect  trouble  from  that  quarter.  He,  as  vicar 
of  a  Church,  had  been  manager  of  the  attached  primary 
school.  As  manager,  he  was  all  in  all.  He  controlled  the 
funds  and  the  headmaster,  had  a  finger  in  every  pie. 
In  Byculla  he  had  the  designation  of  Director  but  directed 
nothing.  It  was  a  purely  honorary  title.  It  is  a  position  he 
did  not  understand.  I  presume  he  thought  I  had  usurped 
powers  from  his  weak  predecessor.  Had  he  asked  for  the 
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letter  of  my  appointment,  everything  would  be  cleared.  But 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  priests  who  had  succeeded  the  old  set  were  men  of 
different  kidney.  They  resented  the  fact  of  a  layman 
having  authority  over  them.  One  of  the  priests  was  aggrieved 
with  me.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  eccelesiastical  autho¬ 
rity  had  drafted  him  to  work  elsewhere  for  two  months.  On 
his  return  he  claimed  salary  for  these  months.  I  refused. 
Whatever  loss  he  suffered  must  be  made  good  by  the  authority 
who  had  assigned  him  the  new  work.  He  said  I  was  doing 
him  grave  injustice,  quoting  the  Latin  tag  :  summurn  jus , 
summa  injuria.  I  said  :  If  a  lay  teacher  were  in  the  same 
position,  I  would  certainly  not  have  paid  him  the  salary  for 
the  period,  nor  would  he  have  claimed  it.  I  would  not 
discriminate  between  a  lay  and  a  priest  teacher.  I  may 
add  that  normally  teachers  enjoyed  nearly  three  months’ 
vacation  a  year  with  full  pay.  Though  no  specific  rules  had 
been  laid  down  about  leave,  I  never  refused  casual  leave  on 
good  grounds.  Also  sick  leave  for  a  short  period  was  allowed 
without  a  cut,  as  I  would  make  arrangements,  either  taking 
the  class  myself  or  sending  another  teacher  who  had  a  free 
period.  Nobody  could  allege  I  was  a  hard  taskmaster. 
The  Director  too  began  to  act  as  if  he  had  power  over  the 
management  of  the  school,  small  things,  mere  pinpricks 
which  I  overlooked.  I  didn’t  want  to  quarrel  over  petty 
things.  I  should  have  been  wiser  to  stop  encroachment  on 
my  authority  from  the  beginning.  Obsta  principiis  is  a  wise 
saying. 

Early  in  September  1934,  there  was  a  retreat  for  Catholic 
children.  In  order  to  prevent  noise  or  disturbance  I  sent  a 
notice  round  to  regulate  free  time.  To  my  great  surprise  I 
found  the  notice  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Director,  nor 
was  any  explanation  forthcoming.  The  idea  that  there  was 
some  one  in  the  school  to  censor  my  notices  was  intolerable. 
It  was  far  too  serious  an  infringement  of  my  legitimate  rights 
as  the  head  of  the  school.  I  decided  to  resign.  I  had  a 
letter  of  resignation  typed,  giving  notice  that  I  would  sever 
my  connection  with  the  school  from  the  next  term,  November 
1934. 
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The  news  of  my  resignation — I  presume  the  typist 
leaked  it — fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  school.  There  was 
excitement  and  dismay  among  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
It  spread  like  wildfire  in  the  area  and  beyond.  The  parents 
started  a  signature  campaign  and  an  appeal  for  retention  of 
my  services  with  over  30,000  signatures  of  parents  and  well- 
wishers  was  sent  to  Rev.  Father  Ghezzi,  Administrator  of  the 
Archdiocese.  Leading  parishioners  met  and  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry.  The  Committee  met  me  and  the 
Director  and  heard  our  case.  Among  other  things  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Director  had  on  his  own  directed  that  teachers 
and  students  should  no  longer  celebrate  my  birthday  as  the 
annual  school  day,  as  they  had  been  doing  all  these  years 
spontaneously.  He  fixed  the  school  celebration  for  St.  Aloy- 
sius’  day,  June  21.  This  was  awkward  for  all  because  it  was 
too  close  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  gave  little  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  usual  Variety  Entertainment. 
Though  I  had  felt  that  it  was  meant  to  annoy  me,  I  had  kept 
quiet  because  it  was  a  personal  matter.  The  Committee 
reported  there  had  been  undue,  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Director  in  the  Principal’s  rights  and  suggested  that  we 
two  should  meet  and  settle  our  differences  amicably.  In 
case  of  failure,  there  would  be  grave  developments.  The 
idea  of  a  complete  boycott  of  the  school  was  mooted.  The 
Director  was  shaken  and  so  was  Father  Ghezzi,  though 
originally  my  resignation  was  considered  a  godsend.  Father 
R.J.  da  Costa  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  school  and  not  involved 
in  the  controversy,  arranged  a  joint  meeting.  I  produced 
Father  Fera’s  original  letter  of  appointment.  The  Director 
found  to  his  discomfiture  that  I  had  been  given  full  powers 
of  management  and  that  his  interference  was  wrong. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  settlement  with  a  minor 
compromise.  He  claimed  that  he  as  the  parish  priest  knew 
better  than  myself  the  financial  condition  of  his  parishioners 
and  the  question  of  freeships  and  fee  reductions  should  be 
decided  by  him.  This  of  his  knowing  about  the  means 
of  the  parishioners  was  pure  poppycock.  But  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  pass  on  this  thankless  and  unpleasant  task  to  him. 
He  lived  to  regret  it,  for  the  tactless  way  he  went  about  it, 
made  him  unpopular.  He  also  raised  the  question  of  my 
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public  activities.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  which  entailed  absence  of  some  afternoons.  I 
pointed  out  that  my  membership  of  the  Corporation  was 
honorary  as  I  received  no  remuneration  at  all.  It  was  also 
in  the  larger  interest  of  the  city  and  the  community.  The 
school  had  not  suffered  any  harm  because  the  whole  machine 
was  working  automatically  and  my  occasional  absence  made 
no  difference.  There  were  two  other  headmasters  (Hindus) 
in  the  Corporation. 

The  news  of  the  settlement  and  the  withdrawal  of  my 
resignation  sent  a  thrill  through  the  school.  The  teachers 
and  the  students  had  prepared  a  farewell  demonstration  for 
September  29  and  had  an  illuminated  address  ready  to  be 
presented  with  a  casket.  The  settlement  bye-passed  this. 
However,  they  gave  me  the  illuminated  scroll  to  let  me  know 
their  inmost  feelings  about  me  and  all  that  I  had  done.  I 
hope  it  would  not  be  deemed  immodest  of  me  to  reproduce 
some  portions. 

After  mentioning  the  various  things  which  had  led  to  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  school,  the  address  went  on  : 

“With  all  these  innovations,  closer  contact  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  your  masterly  supervision,  the 
school  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  testifying  to  public 
confidence  in  the  school’s  teaching  and  efficiency.  It  is  not 
merely  a  boast  that  the  school  is  second  to  none  of  the  schools 
in  Bombay,  but  it  were  truer  to  say  that,  excepting  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  building  itself,  the  school  owes  it  all  to  you. 
Antonio  de  Souza  founded  the  school,  but  you  made  it  the 
splendid  institution  it  is.” 

After  referring  to  my  public  activities  and  my  journalistic 
venture,  the  address  said  the  school  came  first  in  my  thoughts 
and  affections  and  went  on  : 

“The  staff,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  school,  has  come  in 
for  a  fair  share  of  your  affection  and  loyalty.  Your  kind 
consideration  towards  us,  your  constant  plea  for  our  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  support,  your  spirit  of  helpfulness,  your  utter  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  have  endeared  you  to  us  and  merited  our  pro¬ 
found  respect.  It  has  always  been  your  commendable  aim 
to  give  your  teachers  a  free  hand  and  full  scope  in  their  work, 
a  carte  blanche  as  it  were,  thus  creating  in  us  a  sense  of  respon- 
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sibility,  a  quality  of  paramount  importance  in  a  teacher  !  Your 
kindness  is  a  by-word  within  the  school  walls  and  without. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  even  a  privilege  to  collaborate 
with  you.  With  deep  sincerity  we  can  say  that  we  have  been 
very  happy  to  serve  under  you.” 

In  schools  the  Government  Inspectors  loom  larger 
than  life.  Both  headmasters  and  teachers  are  scared  of  them. 
They  are  so  unpredictable.  They  have  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  also  the  power  to  damn  a  school  with  faint  praise  or  none. 
My  advice  to  the  Teachers’  Council  was  not  to  get  frightened 
of  any  inspector.  They  were  not  ogres.  They  couldn’t 
eat  them  up.  A  nervous  teacher  makes  the  class  nervous, 
for  fear  is  infectious.  Try  to  look  and  behave  your  natural 
selves,  I  said.  Do  not  put  up  a  special  show  for  his  benefit. 
A  clever  inspector  can  see  through  it.  Prepare  your  lessons 
as  you  should  and  put  them  across  in  a  free  and  easy  way. 
Let  him  see  the  school  as  it  normally  works.  If  he  finds 
shortcomings,  let  him  point  them  out,  and  we  shall  mend  them. 
A  wise  inspector  does  not  specialise  in  fault-finding.  Even 
if  he  criticises,  his  criticism  must  be  constructive.  But  not  all 
inspectors  are  wise. 

I  had  experience  of  several.  The  first  man  I  met, 
Mr.  Dudley,  spent  only  a  couple  of  hours  going  rapidly 
through  several  classes.  His  report  showed  he  had  a  keen  eye. 
He  obviously  had  a  long  experience  behind  him.  Another 
W.  Grieve  who  later  became  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
was  an  asthmatic.  He  had  his  moods.  In  a  good  mood 
he  was  affable.  In  a  bad  mood,  he  was  apt  to  be  irritable. 
He  had  no  business  to  hold  this  office.  One  Muslim  inspector 
passed  a  silly  remark  that  teaching  of  English  should  be  by 
Direct  Method.  Since  our  schools  used  only  this  method, 
I  wondered  if  this  egregious  fellow  knew  what  he  was  writing 
about.  Another  who  didn’t  belong  to  the  educational  cadre 
and  was  brought  to  India  on  a  contract,  had  been  only  a 
school- master.  Here  he  lorded  it  over  head-masters.  Our 
school  usually  got  decent  reports.  But  his  first  report  was 
hypercritical.  I  wondered  what  had  bitten  him.  A  col¬ 
league  threw  a  hint.  What  kind  of  lunch  had  I  given  him  ! 
I  said  a  light  one — sandwiches,  etc.  You  give  him  a  good 
lunch  next  year  and  watch  the  result.  I  followed  the  advice 
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and  won  a  glowing  report.  After  the  trouble  in  the  school 
I  have  referred  to,  he  told  me  I  was  not  in  good  graces  of 
fellow-Principals.  They  seem  to  be  jealous  of  you,  he  said. 
They  had  given  him  an  entirely  different  version  from  what  I 
had  told  him.  I  said  I  didn’t  mind  it.  They  were  birds  of 
a  feather  ganging  together.  They  actually  asked  him  to 
intervene,  which  he  wisely  didn’t.  Dr.  Krishnayya,  the  last 
Inspector,  was  a  fine  man.  He  liked  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  school  with  the  Principal  and  offer  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions. 


Chapter  XII 


OLD  GOA  —  MARRIAGE 

On  December  1,  1922,  I  attended  the  reading  at  the 
Opera  House  by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  poet-laureate 
of  India.  He  was  returning  from  a  European  tour  for  col¬ 
lecting  funds  for  his  great  educational  experiment  Shanti 
Niketan  and  the  university  of  Visvabharati,  which  aimed  at 
true  universality,  keeping  its  windows  wide  open  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  winds  from  the  East  and  the  West.  Tagore  was  to  my 
mind  the  greatest  humanist  India  has  produced  barring 
perhaps  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan.  I  had  read  only  his  devotional 
and  children’s  lyrics — Gitanjali  and  Crescent  Moon — in 
an  English  translation,  which,  being  the  work  of  the  author 
himself,  I  supposed  must  have  kept  the  flavour  of  the  original 
Bengali.  The  reading  of  his  poetry  was  also  meant  to  raise 
the  wind.  My  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  the  contents  of 
the  recitation  as  in  the  personality  of  the  poet.  What  did  he 
look  like  ?  Rabindranath  was  certainly  an  impressive  figure — 
tall  stature,  his  height  enhanced  by  the  long  robe  which 
covered  his  whole  body  neck  downwards,  locks  falling  en  masse 
on  his  shoulders,  deep  browed  and  bearded,  with  expressive 
eyes, — he  looked  like  an  old  rishi  come  to  life.  Impressive 
too  was  the  reading,  with  stress  on  the  right  points  and 
charged  with  emotion  which  only  a  poet  or  a  great  actor  can 
express.  It  was  something  memorable.  This  is  the  first 
and  last  occasion  I  saw  him.  Nor  had  I  any  chance,  much 
as  I  wished,  to  visit  Shanti  Niketan.  I  had  two  occasions  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  him.  Once  when  I  participated  in  a 
literary  symposium  on  him  in  nineteen  thirties.  I  dwelt  on 
his  political  thought  and  activity,  though  he  was  never  an 
activist  or  agitator,  but  always  a  great  patriot.  The  next 
was  soon  after  his  death  in  the  editorial  comments  in  the 
Secondary  Teachers’  Journal  which  I  edited  at  the  time. 

In  December  1922  I  went  down  to  Goa  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  second  session  of  All-India  Catholic  Conference 
which  was  to  be  held  in  the  old  City  of  Goa,  the  erstwhile  seat 
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of  the  Portuguese  empire.  The  City  normally  dead  came  to 
life  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  of  the  remains  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  which  lie  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the  old 
Jesuit  Church  of  Bom  Jesus.  In  1922  the  body  was  again 
exposed  and  pilgrims  of  all  religions  flocked  to  the  City  from 
all  parts  of  India  and  even  from  overseas.  The  Catholic 
Conference  was  a  child  of  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  F.  A.  C. 
Rebello.  The  Catholic  community  in  India  was  very  well 
organised,  so  far  as  its  religious  life  was  concerned,  in  parishes 
and  dioceses.  But  it  had  no  organisation  worth  the  name  to 
deal  with  its  socio-economic  problems.  Mr.  Rebello  in 
1919  had  convened  the  first  Conference  on  an  all-India  basis 
in  Bombay.  A  number  of  leading  Catholics  from  several 
parts  had  met  and  after  due  deliberations  had  passed  several 
resolutions  bearing  on  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  Catho¬ 
lics.  This  was  the  first  occasion  when  distinguished  Catholics 
met  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  and  make  mutual 
acquaintance.  I  had  helped  Mr.  Rebello  in  organising  this 
meet.  One  of  the  delegates  was  Father  P.  Thomas,  Editor 
of  the  Catholic  Leader,  Madras,  who  later  rose  to  be  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bangalore  and  Secretary  of  the  Bishops’  Conference 
of  India. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  task  entrusted  to  me,  I  went  to 
Panjim,  capital  of  Goa,  and  sought  the  help  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Maria  da  Cunha,  editor  of  the  Portuguese  daily  Heraldo. 
Dr.  Cunha  came  from  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  One 
of  his  brothers  was  the  well-known  Bombay  Orientalist  Dr. 
Gerson  da  Cunha.  He  was  a  military  doctor,  now  retired, 
who  had  served  in  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa.  After 
retirement  he  had  taken  to  journalism  and  also  ran  a  book¬ 
shop  selling  Portuguese  books.  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  and  carried  his  age  lightly.  He  had  made  a  financial 
success  of  his  paper,  a  rare  thing  in  Goa  where  papers  had 
poor  circulation,  by  catering  to  the  petty  vanity  of  the  people. 
He  had  a  social  column  where  weddings  and  other  celebra¬ 
tions  were  recorded.  He  knew  how  keen  is  every  one  to 
have  his  name  appear  in  print.  As  he  also  made  reference  to 
any  one,  however  undistinguished,  who  happened  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  lots  of  people  gained  cheap  publicity.  In 
turn  he  got  their  support  as  subscribers.  It  was  not  a  one- 
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way  traffic.  Though  I  had  never  met  him  personally,  several 
times  eulogistic  references  to  my  academic  triumphs  had 
appeared  in  the  paper.  So  he  knew  me  by  name.  He 
received  me  cordially,  and  when  I  epxlained  the  reason  of  my 
call,  he  responded  generously.  I  asked  him  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  and  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  the  Conference  in  Old  Goa  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Goa  and  also  wielded  a  lot  of  influence  in  society. 
He  was  the  right  man  for  the  job  and  I  could  safely  leave 
matters  in  his  hands.  He  said  he  was  extremely  happy  to 
meet  me — he  had  heard  so  much  about  me— and  he  called  a 
nephew  of  his  (he  had  no  child  of  his  own)  and  introduced 
me,  asking  him  to  take  me  as  his  pattern  in  life,  specially  in 
my  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

On  December  26th  I  went  to  Old  Goa  for  the  Conference 
which  was  to  open  next  day  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent.  The  President  of  the  Conference  was  Mr.  E. 
Raymond,  Judicial  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Sindi 
Karachi.  He  was  massive  in  every  respect,  in  build,  thought, 
and  speech,  and  made  a  good  chairman.  He  belonged  to  a 
group  of  Goans  who  had  migrated  to  Karachi  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  dynamic  man,  Cincinnatus  de  Abreo,  had 
settled  down  as  a  colony  in  what  was  known  as  Cincinnatus 
Town. 

A  distinguished  participant  was  Father  Gille,  S.J.,  editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Herald.  He  wielded  a  trenchant  pen.  His 
writings  were  a  delight  to  the  readers.  He  was  very  liberal- 
minded  and  though  English,  sympathised  with  the  nationalist 
movement,  although  his  nationality  and  religious  status 
cramped  his  style  in  dealing  with  political  matters.  He  was 
a  champion  of  indianisation  of  the  Church.  In  his  book — 
To  Xavier’s  Tomb — which  he  devoted  to  his  visit  to  Goa,  he 
wrote  that  he  did  not  see  any  miracle  in  the  Old  City — 
Stories  of  miracles  were  current  at  every  Exposition.  But 
he  saw  a  miracle  in  Santa  Cruz,  a  suburb  of  Bombay.  What 
was  the  miracle  ?  He  saw  a  European  nun  serving  under  an 
Indian  superior  in  the  local  convent. 

Father  Gille  has  in  this  book  given  a  lively  description  of 
the  Conference.  Calcutta  side,  he  wrote,  the  Catholic  com- 
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munity  consisted  of  domestic  servants,  seamen,  clerks  and  the 
like.  It  was  a  revelation  to  him  suddenly  to  be  confronted 
by  an  entirely  different  class  of  men,  high  court  judges,  high 
officials,  distinguished  professionals  and  educationists,  who 
could  hold  their  own  anywhere.  There  are  a  couple  of 
references  to  my  actuation  in  this  Conference.  The  Con¬ 
ference  had  no  constitution  of  any  kind.  It  was  an  ad  hoc 
affair.  Mr.  Rebello  convened  it  when  he  thought  fit  by  indi¬ 
vidual  invitations.  They  met,  deliberated,  passed  resolutions 
and  called  it  a  day.  There  was  no  Committee  to  implement 
the  decisions.  So  the  organisers  in  Bombay,  myself  included, 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  Conference  on  a  permanent 
basis  by  giving  it  a  constitution  and  an  executive.  Mr.  Re¬ 
bello  and  myself  produced  two  different  drafts  which  were 
distributed  among  the  members.  In  the  subjects  sub-com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  this  matter,  Father  Gille  wrote  :  “Two 
drafts  were  handed  over  to  members  of  which  they  could  not 
make  head  or  tail.”  Then,  he  goes  on  “the  young  head¬ 
master  of  the  Byculla  school,  shy-looking  but  beaming  with 
intelligence,  came  to  our  rescue.  He  was  the  author  of  one 
of  the  drafts  and  with  his  lucid  explanations  carried  the  day.” 
In  the  open  session  where  there  was  according  to  him  much 
loud  oratory,  liable  to  disturb  the  aristocratic  dead  under 
their  memorial  slabs,  Mr.  Soares,  he  wrote,  smiled  at  the  noise 
and  only  spoke  when  light  was  wanted. 

I  took  time  to  see  the  remaining  monuments  of  the  old 
city,  which  attract  the  Goa  tourists.  Except  for  the  memorial 
gate  (Viceroy’s  Arch)  which  gave  entry  to  the  Governors  on 
their  formal  assumption  of  office,  all  the  other  monuments 
are  churches  and  convents — religious  emblems  alone  surviv¬ 
ing  from  the  glories  of  old.  I  had  lectured  on  them  and  written 
about  them  without  seeing  them,  having  unblushingly  rifled 
the  matter  from  N.  Fonseca’s  Archaelogical  History  of  Goa. 
I  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Cajetan 
(Theatines),  the  only  one  with  a  dome.  Both  the  Church 
and  the  Convent  were  well  preserved.  There  was  a  resident 
priest  looking  after  it  from  whom  I  sought  hospitality  for  a 
few  days.  He  was  also  the  curator  of  the  museum  which 
contained  a  lot  of  archeological  material,  but  he  was  not  an 
expert.  The  specimens  lay  about,  not  properly  classified  and 
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labelled.  The  Cathedral  is  a  vast  edifice  which  took  over  a 
century  to  complete,  and  was  still  without  a  tower,  so  that 
the  frontispiece  looks  unbalanced.  Here  live  the  canons, 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who  have  to  chant  prayers  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions.  As  the  City  normally  had  no  population, 
they  had  no  work  of  the  cure  of  souls.  It  was  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  for  studious  priests  who  have  an  inclination  to  research. 
But  on  the  whole  it  was  a  waste  of  man-power,  yet  able  for 
active  work. 

Most  of  the  existing  churches  date  from  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  bear  on  their  fayades  the  stamp  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  architecture,  pseudo-Greek.  The  altars  in  the  interior, 
however,  are  huge  structures  of  elaborately  carved  wood  with 
a  lot  of  gilt  on  them,  characteristic  of  later  decadent  recoco 
style. 

The  magnet  of  all  people  was  the  Church  (now  basilica) 
of  Bom  Jesus.  Throughout  the  day  long  queues  were  formed 
and  slowly  wended  their  way  to  the  silver,  bejewelled  coffin 
where  lay  the  remains  of  the  Saint  who  blazed  the  missionary 
trail  over  South  East  and  Far  East  Asia  within  a  decade  of 
superhuman  efforts,  which  burnt  out  his  life.  It  is  not  per¬ 
tinent  to  this  story  to  describe  that  heroic  saga.  It  is  enough 
that  centuries  after  his  death  the  dead  man  draws  so  many 
people,  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike,  to  offer  him  their 
homage,  the  sweet  odour  of  sanctity  outlasting  ages.  The 
years  have  told  on  the  body,  which  has  shrunk  and  bears  a 
mummified  look,  though  historically  no  substance  was  used  for 
its  preservation. 

This  year  I  suddenly  became  rich.  I  bought  no  less  than 
30,000  German  marks  for  Rs.  100  only.  My  intention  was 
to  order  some  useful  things  from  that  land.  Next  year  I 
returned  to  my  poverty  minus  the  hundred  chips.  So 
gallopping  was  the  inflation  in  Germany  at  this  time  that  I 
received  a  note  from  the  Deutsche  Bank  where  the  sum  was 
deposited,  that  there  would  be  no  further  communication 
from  the  Bank,  as  the  cost  of  postage  along  would  be  more 
than  the  value  of  the  deposit.  I  hadn’t  much  luck  with  money. 
My  early  savings  had,  as  I  mentioned  before,  been  swallowed 
by  financial  sharks  which  had  created  the  post-war  industrial 
boom  on  paper.  Whatever  savings  I  had  since  made  where 
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now  sunk  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancestral  house  in  Goa. 
My  brother  Jose  Avelino,  after  returning  from  Africa,  had 
pulled  down  the  oldest  part  of  the  house  and  put  up  a  new 
structure.  The  expenses,  however,  outran  whatever  money 
he  had  brought  from  overseas — that  was  his  normal  way  of 
budgetting.  To  finish  the  house  he  sent  a  S.O.S.  to  me. 
It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  an  appeal. 
So  I  sent  a  few  thousands  of  rupees,  all  I  had,  with  never  a 
hope  of  recovering  it. 

The  year  1924  was  to  me  a  fateful  year.  On  March  25 
I  took  to  my  wife  Priscila,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Agos- 
tinho  de  Figueiredo,  of  Saligao,  Goa.  He  had  started  life 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  of  Bombay.  Having  picked  up 
enough  knowledge  of  trade,  he  migrated  to  the  recently 
opened  Uganda  in  Africa.  He  was  a  courageous  man  of 
enterprise,  a  pioneer  of  Africa.  He  in  course  of  years  opened 
stores  in  Kampala,  Entebbe  and  Jinja,  the  three  up-coming 
towns  in  Uganda,  and  won  not  only  a  fortune  but  respect 
and  friendship  from  all  communities  for  his  honesty  and 
courteous  service. 

The  marriage  was  what  the  French  call  marriage  de  con¬ 
venances  i.e.  a  suitable  marriage.  It  was  not  a  love-at-first- 
sight  marriage.  It  was  rather  the  old-fashioned  arranged 
marriage,  which  generally  proves  more  successful  and  lasting, 
for  it  takes  into  consideration  the  social  background  of  the 
two  parties,  their  qualities  and  accomplishments  and  their 
ability  to  pay  their  way  through  common  life.  Love  would 
come,  as  it  did,  after  the  union.  Such  marriages  even  in 
Christian  families  were  formerly  arranged  by  the  parents  or 
elders  of  the  two  families  through  an  intermediary.  In  my 
case  there  were  no  parents  to  arrange  the  marriage,  nor  would 
I  have  left  such  a  momentous  matter  to  other  people’s  deci¬ 
sion.  Early  in  November  1923,  having  received  satisfactory 
information  about  the  girl  whose  hand  was  being  offered  to  me, 
I  went  to  Saligao  and  met  her  at  a  common  friend’s  house 
in  strict  privacy.  She  was  slim,  very  fair  and  good-looking, 
a  little  on  the  shorter  side.  I  was  struck  with  one  thing. 
I  supposed  she  knew  she  was  to  meet  her  intended  spouse. 
Yet  she  came  dressed  in  a  simple  cotton  frock,  no  make-up, 
no  ornaments.  She  was  not  at  all  shy  and  was  quite  smart 
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in  her  conversation.  I  felt  instinctively,  she  would  suit  me 
very  well.  Still  I  didn’t  show  my  hand.  I  told  my  hosts 
I  would  think  it  over,  and  write  to  them  my  decision  after  my 
return  to  Bombay  where  I  was  sailing  the  next  day.  After 
some  time  I  wrote  saying  that  I  would  be  happy  if  Miss 
Figueiredo  would  be  willing  to  join  her  destiny  with  mine. 

In  arranged  matches  of  this  kind  there  is  a  prolonged 
tug-of-war  between  the  parents  of  the  two  sides  over  dowry 
and  marriage  gifts  ( dote  e  datas  in  Portuguese).  When  her 
father  wrote  to  me  about  it,  I  told  him  I  personally  would 
claim  no  dowry.  But  as  I  understood  he  was  a  man  well  off 
in  worldly  goods,  he  should  consider  a  privilege  to  give  his 
daughter  whatever  portion  he  thought  should  be  her  due 
(he  had  no  son,  but  six  daughters,  one  settled  in  marriage). 
I  promised  him  I  would  not  touch  that  money  myself,  but 
would  invest  in  her  name.  The  interest  would  add  to  her 
comfort  or  that  of  the  children.  This  matter  was  settled  to 
mutual  satisfaction.  The  promise  I  gave  him,  I  kept. 

On  February  7,  1924,  accompanied  by  my  brother  and 
a  notary  public,  I  drove  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Figueiredo  for 
the  ceremony  of  exchange  of  rings  and  the  signing  of  the  ante¬ 
nuptial  contract  wherein  both  the  parties,  though  living  in 
common,  kept  their  own  properties  separate,  thus  assuring 
the  wife  economic  independence.  We  vowed  mutual  troth 
and  exchanged  the  first  kiss.  It  was  the  burgeoning  of  new 
love  and  new  life.  We  exchanged  loving  letters.  I  had 
promised  to  send  her  my  photograph.  As  there  was  delay, 
she  wrote  asking  me  if  it  was  coming  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  So  she  had  good  humour  too,  I  thought. 

As  the  fateful  day  approached,  I  must  have  been 
getting  nervous.  1  started  with  palpitations  of  the  heart 
and  discomfort.  I  thought  I  was  in  for  heart  trouble.  If 
such  was  the  case,  I  decided  to  break  off  the  engagement. 
I  asked  Dr.  Cosmas  to  examine  me.  He  found  nothing 
wrong  with  my  heart.  He  gave  me  a  prescription  which 
I  never  used.  With  his  reassurance,  my  symptoms  vanished. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  the  great  Gothic  pile  of  Gloria 
Church  the  Archbishop-Bishop  of  Daman,  D.  Sebastiao 
Jose  Pereira,  officiating.  It  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  the 
school  hall  which  teachers  and  students  had  gaily  decorated. 
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The  toast  was  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Baptista,  the  great  Indian 
nationalist,  who  as  usual  spoke  in  a  humorous  vein  :  “Wed¬ 
ding  bells  ring  ding-dong,  ding-dong — Another  good  man  has 
gone  wrong.”  that’s  how  the  old  bachelor  hailed  my  marriage. 

The  queer  thing  all  my  life  has  been  that,  whenever  I 
undertook  something,  difficulties  piled  up  and  anxieties  grew, 
but  finally  the  way  was  cleared  and  I  reached  my  goal.  It 
would  seem  that  everytime  some  influence  wanted  to  put  me 
to  a  trial  of  patience  and  determination.  On  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  marriage  there  was  bungling  on  the  part  of  my 
brother  Fulgencio’s  wife  in  sending  the  wedding  trousseau 
to  the  hotel  where  my  bride  was  staying.  On  the  wedding 
day  I  sent  a  cousin  of  mine  with  a  car  I  had  arranged,  to  take 
Priscila  and  her  parents  to  the  Church.  But  the  nitwit 
never  went  up  to  inform  them  of  it  and  sat  in  the  car  waiting 
for  them  to  come  down,  while  they  waited  up.  As  time 
passed,  they  became  impatient  and  annoyed,  and  eventually 
took  a  taxi  and  came  to  the  Church  where  I  and  the  bishop 
were  impatiently  waiting  for  them.  I  was  wondering  what 
had  happened,  as  my  best  man,  Mr.  Socrates  Noronha,  had 
come  earlier  with  his  car  to  take  me  to  the  Church. 

It  is  over  46  years  since  the  good  bishop  joined  us  in 
holy  matrimony.  I  thank  God  for  a  loyal,  dedicated,  most 
capable  wife,  the  loving  mother  of  many  children,  who  came 
without  interruption,  testing  all  her  physical  and  moral 
strength.  Only  a  physically  strong  and  naturally  healthy 
woman  could  have  gone  through  all  those  travails.  She  proved 
an  able  housewife,  equal  to  all  difficulties  a  household 
meets  in  a  city,  specially  in  the  matter  of  servants.  Her  test 
came  soon  after  the  wedding.  We  had  moved  into  the  flat 
occupied  by  my  brother  Fulgencio  and  his  family.  He  had 
wound  up  his  business  and  was  going  to  try  his  hand  at  some 
industry  in  Goa.  He  took  away  the  family  servant  (cook) 
along  with  him.  For  a  couple  of  days  we  had  no  servant 
and  she  had  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  which  she  did  splendidly. 
She  was  proficient  in  domestic  arts  and  loved  cooking,  a  love 
that  has  lasted  all  her  life. 

The  bearing  and  raising  of  such  a  large  family — 12 
children  ! — was  a  very  heavy  trial  and  burden  on  both  of  us, 
but  she  bore  the  main  brunt  with  magnificent  fortitude.  If 
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occasionally  nerves  were  frayed  and  tempers  rose,  it  was  but 
natural.  There  are  limits  to  human  patience. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  a  division  of  labour.  She 
was  to  be  the  mistress  and  queen  of  the  household.  These 
matters  I  left  to  her  wisdom  and  discretion,  without  my  inter¬ 
ference,  except  by  way  of  such  help  as  she  needed.  My 
sphere  lay  outside — my  school  work  which  provided  a  modest 
living,  my  social  welfare  activity,  my  public  life,  my  writing 
and  journalism.  The  health  and  education  of  children  was  a 
joint  responsibility,  but  naturally  my  share  in  it  was  the  larger. 

My  wife  had  a  large,  generous  heart  which  embraced 
not  only  her  own  big  family,  but  two  orphan  daughters  of 
my  sister  Mercedes,  left  penniless,  who  became  my  respon¬ 
sibility.  She  treated  them  as  her  own,  and  so  she  did  the 
son  of  my  third  sister  Arinda  who  was  brought  up  at  our 
house  and  finished  his  medical  education,  as  did  also  one  of 
the  two  orphans.  Besides,  two  sons  of  my  uncle  Graciano 
found  a  home  with  us  during  their  studies.  I  could  thus 
repay  the  debt  I  owed  him  for  all  the  care  he  had  taken  of  me 
when  I  was  convalescing  from  my  grievous  illness  after 
graduation.  But  all  this  added  to  her  burdens  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  She  took  all  this  in  her  stride,  a  valiant  woman 
if  ever  there  was  one. 

I  owe  it  to  her  that  we  founded  a  home  for  ourselves  in 
Chembur.  My  earnings  were  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  large  growing  family.  It  was  with  her  money  that 
I  was  enabled  to  buy  the  land  and  build  the  cottage  which  has 
been  our  home  for  nearly  36  years. 

Owing  to  her  large-heartedness  and  affectionate  nature 
she  has  won  the  hearts  of  my  relatives.  She  is  more  popular 
with  them  than  myself. 

Our  marriage  underwent  a  severe  strain  from  the  very 
beginning.  Apart  from  my  normal  work  in  the  school  which  was 
heavy  enough  in  all  conscience,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  of  evenings 
in  the  work  of  the  B.C.W.O.  and  also  in  editing  “In  the 
Mission-field”  at  this  time.  So  I  often  returned  late  at  night, 
and  the  newly  married  girl  had  to  remain  lonely  in  the  flat. 
However,  she  did  not  complain,  though  I  could  understand  her 
feelings.  It  was  certainly  hard  on  her.  This  is  the  kind  of 
situation  when  marriages  are  apt  to  be  wrecked.  Ours  survived. 
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On  February  9,  1925  a  son  was  born  to  us — Anthony 
Vincent.  He  soon  started  giving  trouble  with  intestinal 
diseases,  and  underwent  treatment,  allopathic  and  ayurvedic. 
Sent  down  to  Goa  with  his  mother  in  December  for  convales¬ 
cence,  he  became  seriously  ill  with  gastroenteritis.  I  rushed 
to  Goa  on  December  26  in  answer  to  an  urgent  call  from  my 
wife.  I  found  the  medical  treatment  by  the  local  doctors  and 
even  consultants  ineffective.  The  child  was  getting  dehy¬ 
drated  and  clearly  in  danger.  Our  only  recourse  was  God, 
the  omnipotent,  the  merciful.  Our  prayers  went  up,  wrung 
from  hearts  in  deep  distress.  How  true  it  is  that  man,  filled 
with  worldly  cares,  is  apt  to  forget  God,  until  grief,  pain, 
suffering  hit  him  hard.  May  it  not  be  that  these  things  are 
sent  to  remind  him  of  his  own  powerlessness  and  the  need  to 
turn  to  his  Creator  for  help  and  refuge  ?  The  problem  of 
evil  and  suffering  is  a  mystery.  Why  should  a  little  innocent 
child  like  this  suffer  ?  What  evil  has  he  commited  ?  True 
enough,  he  has  done  nothing  for  which  expiation  was  neces¬ 
sary.  But  are  we  not  told  of  yore  that  the  sins  of  parents  and 
grandparents  are  visited  on  their  generations  ?  A  child 
suffers  physically,  but  its  sufferings  are  nothing  compared  to 
the  mental  agony  of  its  parents.  Which  of  us  can  say  he  has 
not  sinned  ? 

I  felt  delay  would  be  fatal.  So  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
we  sailed  from  Goa.  Normally  this  time  of  the  year  is  dry. 
But,  as  we  went  on,  heavy  clouds  blackened  the  sky  and  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  The  passengers  on  the  deck,  as  we 
were,  suffered  serious  inconvenience  as  rain  water  flushed  the 
deck.  But  it  did  good  to  my  little  boy.  His  pores  absorbed 
the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  there  was  distinct  improvement 
in  his  deathly-grey  looks.  The  intestinal  discharges  also 
stopped.  When  we  reached  Bombay  I  felt  the  crisis  was  over. 
I  saw  in  this  apparent  miracle  the  finger  of  God  who  does  not 
try  us  beyond  our  strength.  As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  took 
the  child  straight  to  my  sister’s  residence  and  put  him  in  the 
care  of  her  husband,  an  experienced  doctor  and  also  the 
godfather  of  the  child.  There  he  made  speedy  recovery, 
nature  itself  being  allowed  to  do  its  healing  work. 

In  June  1925  we  shifted  our  residence  to  23  Alexandria 
Terrace,  a  very  convenient  place  since  it  was  next-door  to 
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the  school  and  the  church,  with  the  railway  station  just 
opposite.  As  the  flat  faced  the  main  arterial  road  of  Bombay 
and  the  railway  station,  the  noise  of  the  traffic  was  atrocious. 
Specially  the  clanging  of  trams  which  went  on  uninterruptedly 
till  midnight  and  started  again  at  4  a.m.  In  the  interval 
of  the  night  as  throughout  the  day,  the  rumbling  of  the  trains 
and  the  shrill  whistles.  For  a  man  who  needed  quietness, 
it  was  maddening.  Indeed,  for  some  days  my  sleep  was  great¬ 
ly  disturbed.  Wonderful,  however,  is  a  man’s  adaptability 
to  his  environment.  Within  a  short  time  I  almost  ceased  to 
notice  the  din,  and  for  eight  years  I  did  a  lot  of  work  there 
including  the  editing  of  a  weekly,  which  demanded  great 
concentration.  Even  the  romping  and  screaming  of  my 
children  did  not  disturb  me.  I  learnt  to  abstract  myself  from 
my  surroundings.  This  was  a  necessity  since  I  had  never  a 
private,  secluded  place  where  I  could  do  my  writing  in  peace 
and  silence.  I  worked  under  a  serious  handicap. 

The  year  (1926)  proved  to  be  a  troublesome  year  so  far 
as  health  was  concerned.  The  little  boy  continued  to  suffer 
from  intermittent  bouts  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  consequent 
dieting  and  underfeeding  led  to  a  rickety  condition  which 
handicapped  him  physically  for  years. 

In  August  my  wife  who  was  big  with  child  suffered  from 
strong  attacks  of  malaria.  We  were  living  close  to  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Garden  and  Zoo,  which  was  a  focus  for  breeding 
anopheles  mosquitos.  As  a  result  she  had  to  be  rushed  to  the 
maternity  home,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  premature  baby 
girl,  Mary  Grace,  in  her  seventh  month.  For  days  her  little 
light  flickered  between  life  and  death.  She  got  through  it. 
She  grew  to  be  my  pride — the  most  gifted  of  all  my  children — 
and  also  my  sorrow,  for  she  was  found  to  be  what  is  known  as 
a  “blue”  baby. 

On  November  1,  I  entered  a  private  hospital  and  under¬ 
went  an  operation  for  piles,  a  most  painful  business.  This 
trouble  had  started  when  I  was  a  seminary  student,  and  of 
late  had  become  unbearable.  A  drastic  step  had  to  be  taken. 
I  who  have  always  borne  pain  patiently  and  given  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  found  the  surgeon’s  ways  rough  and  crude. 
A  good  surgeon  does  not  only  wield  the  lancet  skilfully,  but 
shows  sympathy  with  his  patients. 


Chapter  XIII 
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In  the  fall  of  1926  an  event  took  place  which  was  of 
crucial  importance  in  my  life.  I  met  Dr.  H.  C.  E.  Zacharias, 
Ph.D.  He  was  touring  India  seeking  support  for  a  paper  he 
wanted  to  publish.  A  few  of  the  B.C.W.O.  workers  met  him 
in  the  school.  He  told  us  that  the  far-seeing  Belgian  Jesuits 
working  in  the  Bengal  Mission  were  deeply  concerned  about 
the  general  political  backwardness  and  apathy  of  Catholics. 
Few  of  them  took  interest  in  the  national  affairs  and  fewer 
took  active  part  in  the  nationalist  movement.  They  foresaw 
that  sooner  or  later  the  British  would  have  to  quit  India  and 
power  would  pass  into  Indian  hands.  If  Indian  leaders  got 
an  impression  that  Christians  were  supporters  of  the  British 
regime,  the  future  of  both  the  Church  and  the  community 
was  bleak.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  urgency  that 
educated  Catholics  at  least  should  be  brought  into  the  main 
current  of  Indian  nationalism.  To  create  a  national  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  community  a  first-class  paper  was  necessary. 
He  was  commissioned  to  tour  India  and  meet  influential 
Catholics  and  seek  their  support.  That  was  the  reason  for 
this  meeting.  I  spoke  and  said  that  I  entirely  concurred 
with  the  diagnosis  of  the  Belgian  Jesuits  and  also  the  remedy 
they  proposed.  We  pledged  our  whole-hearted  support. 
We  would  try  to  get  as  many  subscribers  as  possible.  I  also 
promised  occasional  contributions  by  way  of  writing. 

Dr.  Zacharias  had  had  an  adventurous  career.  He  was 
born  in  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  been  annexed  by 
Prussia  and  now  formed  part  of  Germany.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  German  fluently.  He  was  equally  proficient  in  English 
and  French.  He  was  a  massive  man,  massive  in  build  and 
massive  in  brains  and  culture.  He  was  blond  and  blue-eyed 
and  carried  a  large  head  on  heavy  shoulders.  He  had  been 
married,  but  divorced  from  his  wife.  Yet  he  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  her  and  they  corresponded  with  each 
other.  His  religious  views  had  undergone  many  a  change. 
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Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  had  drifted  away  from  religion  into 
rationalism  first  and  atheism  later.  A  study  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  neo-scholastics  like  Jacques 
Maritain  had  brought  him  round  to  faith  and  Catholicism. 
He  had  lately  been  received  into  the  Church  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  wheel  had  some  full  circle.  Just  as  adventurous  had  been 
his  life  in  the  world.  He  had  drifted  along  from  one  situation 
into  another.  His  last  employment  had  been  as  the  organising 
Secretary  of  the  Rubber  Planters’  Association  of  Malaysia, 
a  very  big  post  commanding  a  large  salary  and  many  per¬ 
quisites.  He  led  a  luxurious  life.  This  too  he  had  given  up, 
and  was  now  in  India  which  he  loved  and  to  which  he  wanted 
to  devote  his  life.  He  had  no  children  and  no  encumbrances. 
All  he  wanted  was  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
He  was,  like  all  adult  converts,  a  man  who  lived  his  faith. 
Every  morning  found  him  in  the  nearest  church  for  mass 
and  communion.. 

In  January  1927  the  paper,  plainly  named  The  Week 
was  born  in  Calcutta.  It  was  financed  by  the  Catholic 
Association  of  Bengal.  The  paper  maintained  a  high  cul¬ 
tural  level,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  also  well-written. 
It  was  nationalist  in  its  general  policy,  but  not  extremist. 
An  extremist  paper  would  be  too  strong  a  meat  for  the  weak 
Catholic  stomachs.  Zacharias  believed  in  tempering  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lambs.  Besides,  he  was  a  foreigner  who 
was  dabbling  in  Indian  politics,  and  the  Government  had 
ample  means  at  its  disposal  to  abate  such  nuisance.  He 
could  be  ordered  to  quit  in  a  jiffy. 

During  the  year  I  wrote  a  couple  of  reviews  for  the  paper 
and  a  couple  of  articles  dealing  analytically  with  the  so- 
called  Backbay  scandal.  This  dealt  with  a  land  reclamation 
project  in  the  City  of  Bombay  involving  a  huge  outlay, 
which  had  been  mismanaged,  leading  to  a  great  waste  of  public 
money.  There  were  overtones  of  corrupt  practices,  involving 
high  personages  including  the  then  Governor  of  Bombay, 
who  had  taken  undue  personal  interest  in  the  scheme.  My 
writings  had  been  well  received.  Later  in  the  year  Zacharias 
wrote  to  me,  offering  me  the  job  of  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
paper.  As  the  paper  was  not  in  a  position  to  offer  me  adequate 
remuneration,  the  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta,  a  leading 
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Jesuit  institution  of  higher  learning,  was  prepared  to 
accommodate  me  with  a  Professor’s  post.  I  declined  the 
dual  offer,  as  I  was  not  prepared  to  leave  midway  the  work 
of  reconstruction  of  the  school  on  which  I  had  spent  so  much 
of  my  effort,  nor  was  I  willing  to  leave  Bombay  where  I  had 
struck  roots  and  won  a  fairly  big  reputation.  Besides,  I  was 
a  family  man. 

It  was  good  that  I  came  to  this  decision.  For  soon 
the  paper  was  in  difficulties.  The  Catholic  Association  of 
Bengal  which  had  sponsored  the  paper  did  not  know  what 
it  was  letting  itself  in  for.  Its  membership  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  depended  on  British  patronage 
for  a  living.  Anglo-Indians  were,  despite  insufficient  educa¬ 
tion,  given  jobs  in  railways,  telegraphs  and  other  public  offices. 
The  nationalist  policy  of  the  paper  stank  in  their  nostrils. 
Besides,  the  paper  was  making  losses  which  they  had  to  meet. 
The  losses  were  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  could 
secure  hardly  any  advertisements,  and  without  this  revenue 
no  paper  can  live  unless  it  is  a  party  or  an  ideological  paper 
which  derives  it  support  from  the  interests  concerned. 

The  Association  made  it  clear  to  the  Editor  that  it  would 
not  continue  to  maintain  the  paper  after  the  current  year. 
Zacharias  was  in  a  quandary.  The  premature  demise  of  the 
paper  would  defeat  the  objective  for  which  it  had  been 
launched.  On  the  other  hand  the  Editor  had  no  means  of 
his  own  to  maintain  it.  Besides,  he  felt  that  Calcutta  was  the 
wrong  place  for  a  Catholic  paper  of  this  kind.  It  was  a 
backwater.  The  strength  of  Christianity  in  India  was  in  the 
South,  where  also  its  intelligentsia  lived.  Bombay  was  an 
ideal  situation.  It  was  central.  It  had  all  facilities,  including 
communications.  It  was  a  Catholic  stronghold.  It  had  an 
intelligent  and  educated  community.  He  asked  my  opinion 
about  the  migration  of  the  paper  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay. 

This  was  a  tough  problem  for  me.  If  I  agreed,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper,  printing  and  financing  included,  would 
fall  on  me.  I  could  at  a  pinch  manage  it,  using  the  school 
as  an  office  with  some  clerical  help.  But  where  was  the  money 
to  come  from  ?  I  was  as  poor  as  the  proverbial  church 
mouse,  and  I  was  never  much  good  at  raising  public  funds. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  patriot,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
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future  of  the  country  and  the  community,  I  couldn’t  let  the 
paper  come  to  a  premature  end.  Whatever  lay  in  my  power, 
I  would  do  to  save  it.  So  I  came  to  a  bold  decision,  and  as 
usual,  I  did  so  without  consulting  any  one.  God  is  great. 
He  would  see  me  through.  So  I  wrote  back  saying  I  would 
assume  the  responsibility  of  running  the  paper  in  Bombay. 
I  hoped  that  it  would  pay  its  way. 

Soon  after  Christmas  Zacharias  came  to  Bombay,  and 
stayed  with  us  pending  his  residence  in  the  Servants  of  India 
Society,  Poona.  He  had  friends  there  and  at  one  time 
thought  of  applying  for  membership.  He  had  become  Indian 
at  heart.  He  had  even  adopted  the  Deccani  Brahmin 
costume,  dhoti,  coat  and  turban. 

Meanwhile  a  political  storm  was  brewing  in  the  country. 
The  1919  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms  had  made  a  step, 
however  faltering,  towards  democratic  self-government  in 
India.  In  the  various  provinces  the  Government  functions 
had  been  divided  into  reserved  and  transferred.  Law  and 
order  and  finance  were  reserved  as  before  to  civilians  (I.C.S.), 
but  education,  public  health,  agriculture,  public  works,  etc. 
were  transferred  to  Indian  public  men,  elected  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  responsible  to  it.  At  the  Centre,  a  majority  of 
seats  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  was  thrown  open  to 
elections  though  on  restricted  franchise,  and  membership 
of  the  Executive  was  also  to  a  limited  extent  open  to  Indians, 
but  it  was  responsible  not  to  the  Council  but  to  the  Viceroy. 
There  was  also  a  provision  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a 
parliamentary  Commission  would  be  set  up  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Reforms  and  suggest  a  further  instal¬ 
ment. 

The  Tory  Government  in  power  which  was  unsure  of 
winning  the  next  elections  and  feared  the  coming  to  power  of 
a  Labour  Government  committed  to  rapid  transfer  of  power 
into  Indian  hands,  anticipated  by  two  years  the  appointment 
of  the  investigating  Commission.  In  1927  an  all-white  Com¬ 
mission  was  named  with  a  Liberal  leader,  Sir  John  Simon, 
as  Chairman.  The  Commission  was  an  all-party  one  and 
included  Labour  representatives.  Clement  Attlee,  future 
Labour  premier,  was  a  member.  The  Reforms  had  originally 
been  boycotted  by  the  Congress,  but  were  worked  with  the 
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help  of  the  Moderates,  who  had  no  use  for  Gandhian  non- 
co-operation,  and  members  of  the  minority  communities, 
Muslim,  Scheduled  Castes  (the  old  untouchables),  Christians, 
Sikhs,  etc.  Each  community  elected  members  in  a  separate 
electorate,  a  divide-and-rule  device  of  the  British.  The 
loyalty  of  such  members  was  primarily  to  the  community,  not 
to  the  country. 

When  the  non-co-operation  movement  collapsed,  that 
part  of  the  Congress  which  believed  in  working  the  Reforms 
for  what  they  were  worth,  formed  a  Swarajya  party  under  the 
leadership  of  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  father  of  Jawaharlal, 
the  Bengal  leader  C.  R.  Das,  the  lion  of  Punjab,  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai,  and  the  mellifluous  Hindu  leader  Madan  Mohan  Mala- 
viya.  They  had  captured  power  in  one  or  two  provinces 
after  elections  and  made  things  exceedingly  hot  for  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  central  legislature  where  at  one  time  they  had  a 
majority  and  had  even  thrown  out  the  budget.  Government 
was  not  affected.  The  Viceroy  certified  it  and  it  became  law. 
The  opposition  could  indulge  in  such  irresponsible  gestures, 
because  they  knew  they  were  only  gestures,  which  impressed 
the  general  public.  They  were  masters  of  the  political 
game  and  constitutional  procedure. 

The  moderates,  loyal  co-operators  as  they  were,  who 
because  of  their  co-operative  spirit  secured  most  of  whatever 
plums  Government  had  to  offer,  were  very  angry  that  no 
Indian  had  been  appointed  on  the  Simon  Commission  and 
they  were  getting  ready  to  join  other  elements  in  an  all-out 
boycott  of  the  Commission.  They  had  called  a  meeting  of 
the  leaders  in  Bombay  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Week  had  become  the  unofficial  organ  of  the  Liberal  Party 
(moderates)  in  Bengal  and  had  carried  articles  against  the 
proposed  boycott.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Bengal 
leaders,  and  they  had  deputed  Dr.  Zacharias  to  place  their 
views  before  the  party  meeting.  A  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  and  I  attended  it  along  with 
Zacharias.  I  was  not  a  member  of  this  or  any  other  party. 
I  attended  out  of  mere  curiosity.  Zacharias  put  before  the 
leaders  the  opinion  of  the  Bengal  leaders  whom  he  represented. 
He  was  heard  with  attention,  though  the  majority  view 
seemed  to  incline  towards  non-co-operation. 
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In  the  subjects  Committee  meeting  at  the  Cowasji 
Jehangir  Hall  the  next  afternoon,  I  took  the  floor  to  point  cut 
that  this  was  a  Parliamentary  Commission  which  naturally 
was  confined  to  members  of  Parliament,  on  whom  the  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  of  government  of  India  rested  according 
to  current  law.  It  was  constituted  under  the  scheme  of  the 
Reforms  which  had  been  accepted  in  toto  by  the  Liberal  Party. 
I  could  understand,  I  said,  the  position  of  those  who  resented 
an  inquisition  by  the  British  into  our  capacity  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  who  claimed  full  self-government  here  and  now  as 
a  right.  Their  non-co-operation  was  logical.  But  the  Libe¬ 
rals  were  not  taking  that  stand.  Their  grievance  was  merely 
about  the  composition  of  the  Commission,  that  it  contained  us 
Indians.  This  did  not  preclude  the  party  from  offering  their 
ideas  and  suggestions  towards  the  rapid  attainment  of  their 
goal — a  Dominion  Status  in  no  way  less  than  what  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  Canada  or  Australia.  The  Report,  when  published, 
would  be  open  to  public  criticism,  and  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  did  not  come  to  any  decision  on  that  day. 
Brave  words  were  uttered  that  they  should  not  co-operate 
and  count  no  cost. 

The  next  day  I  did  not  attend.  But  Zacharias  told  me 
that  the  party  had  decided  on  the  boycott,  because  of  some 
inside  information  that  the  Commission  was  bogus,  that  Tories 
wanted  to  use  it  for  stalling  the  Reforms,  etc.  So  Zacharias 
found  himself  in  a  most  unenviable  position.  He  had  to 
make  a  complete  somersault  in  The  Week — from  anti-  to 
pro-boycott  within  a  week  ! 

In  March  1927  a  strong  storm  broke  over  my  head. 
The  Portuguese  Consul  in  Bombay,  obviously  under  a  direc¬ 
tive  from  Lisbon,  had  published  that  the  Portuguese  colonials 
would  be  classified  under  three  distinct  categories.  Europeans, 
assimilated  (westernised)  and  indigenous.  The  citizenship 
rights  would  be  regulated  accordingly.  This  would  mean 
that  Goans  would  be  second  and  third  class  citizens.  Now 
as  I  have  mentioned,  Goans  took  pride  in  that  Portugal  had 
extended  equal  and  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  them.  That 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  as  well  as 
the  republic.  The  new  military  regime  which  ousted  the 
republicans  from  power,  was  obviously  out  to  degrade  us. 
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I  presume  the  decree  was  really  meant  for  the  backward 
colonies  of  Africa,  but  it  was  indiscriminately  proposed  to  be 
extended  to  Goa,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing.  Goans 
naturally  were  indignant.  Excitement  ran  high. 

Another  matter  which  came  to  Goan  knowledge  was 
the  publication  of  Mission  Statutes  for  overseas  provinces. 
These  were  meant  to  regulate  the  missionary  activities  of 
Portugal,  which  were  financed  by  the  State.  These  Statutes 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  previous  regime.  They  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  Goa  in  1925  for  approval.  The 
Council  however,  refused  to  consider  them  on  the  plausible 
ground  that  the  matter  concerned  the  metropolis,  not  Goa. 
They  suspected  that  Portugal  wanted  to  saddle  the  Goa 
treasury  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Portuguese  Missions 
in  the  East. 

As  the  anti-clerical  elements  in  Portugal  had  kicked  up  a 
row  over  it,  the  republican  Government  did  not  proceed  with 
the  matter.  The  new  regime  under  Sidonio  Paes  had  no 
such  qualms  and  by  a  decree  put  them  into  execution.  The 
Statutes  on  the  whole  were  good  and  reasonable.  Among 
other  things  they  opened  the  gates  to  the  religious  congrega¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women,  which  had  been  expelled  by  the 
young  republic  in  its  anti-christian  and  anti-clerical  frenzy 
to  the  great  detriment  of  education  and  charitable  works. 
One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Catholic  Conference  in 
Old  Goa  (1922)  was  a  plea  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
for  the  reintroduction  of  these  Congregations  into  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  missions  and  colonies.  Father  Gille  in  his  book 
To  Xavier’s  Tomb  wrote,  that  if  only  this  resolution  was  im¬ 
plemented,  the  Conference  would  have  been  worthwhile. 

There  was,  however,  one  defect.  There  was  a  great 
discrepancy  between  the  salaries  of  Goan  and  European  mis¬ 
sionaries.  This  was  not  deliberate.  The  Statutes  reproduced 
the  existing  situation.  Originally  the  difference  was  negli¬ 
gible.  But  as  after  the  war  the  cost  of  living  had  mounted 
high,  the  European  missionaries  collectively  or  individually 
had  appealed  to  the  Portuguese  Government  for  a  raise,  and 
they  had  got  it.  The  Indian  missionaries  remained  quiet 
and  the  old  salaries  stood.  There  were  only  12  Goan  Mis¬ 
sionaries  affected.  No  one  would  have  known  of  this,  but 
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for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Goan  priests  happened  to  be  a 
close  relative  of  the  President  of  the  Goan  Union.  I  presume 
he  brought  his  grievance  to  the  notice  of  the  President  and 
asked  him  to  move  in  the  matter. 

The  Goan  Union  called  a  public  meeting  of  Goans  on 
March  13  (Sunday)  to  protest  against  both  the  new  deroga¬ 
tory  classification  of  Goans  and  the  Mission  Statutes  which 
they  alleged  savoured  of  racial  discrimination.  The  com¬ 
munal  papers  were  hot  on  the  trail  and  virulently  attacked 
the  Padroado  and  even  the  Administrator  of  the  diocese  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Now  I  wouldn’t  have 
bothered  about  it,  as  Goans  were  prone  to  have  storms  in  a 
tea-cup.  But  this  agitation  came  at  a  critical  moment. 
The  fate  of  the  diocese  for  which  we  had  worked  might  and 
main  hung  in  the  balance.  The  agitation  by  Goans,  the 
great  defenders  of  the  Padroado  in  the  past,  was  likely  to  tilt 
the  balance.  So  I  went  to  the  meeting  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  real  position  and  to  see  that  no  damage  was  done. 

The  hall  was  full  to  overflowing.  There  were  rumours 
of  fireworks  and  people  in  such  cases  flock  to  a  meeting  to 
watch  the  fun.  My  presence  seemed  to  have  upset  the  Goan 
Union  leaders  who  thought  I  had  filled  the  hall  with  my  sup¬ 
porters.  For  between  the  Goan  Union  and  the  B.C.W.O. 
there  was  not  much  love  lost.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  not 
tried  any  such  manoeuvre.  I  didn’t  recognise  the  crowd 
at  all  except  a  few  here  and  there. 

The  Chairman  Dr.  Heredia,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  being 
badgered  by  questions  and  points  of  order,  panicked,  read  the 
resolution  and  without  even  having  it  seconded  declared  it 
passed,  there  having  been  no  discussion  at  all.  It  was  pure 
comic  opera.  Naturally  there  was  pandemonium  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Chairman  and  his  supporters  made  their 
escape.  The  Goan  press  which  with  one  solitary  exception 
was  controlled  by  the  meneurs  of  the  Goan  Union,  mounted 
a  virulent  campaign  against  the  B.C.W.O.  and  me,  of  which 
I  was  the  effective  voice.  I  hit  back  with  a  series  of  pamph¬ 
lets  which  were  published  one  every  week.  In  the  first  I  made 
the  autopsy  of  the  Goan  Union  meeting  and  poured  ridicule 
on  the  procedure  followed.  In  the  next  I  gave  a  clear  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Mission  Statutes  and  proved  that  the  charge  of 
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racial  discrimination  was  spurious.  I  also  said  that  Indian 
missionaries  had  a  grievance  and  their  salaries  should  be  pro¬ 
portionately  raised.  In  the  third  I  gave  the  genesis  of  the 
B.G.W.O.  and  the  great  work  it  had  done.  I  also  refuted 
as  utterly  groundless  the  various  criticisms  levelled  against  it. 
In  the  fourth  I  gave  the  history  of  the  Goan  Union,  set  up  as 
a  representative  institution  of  all  Goan  emigrants  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  tall  claim  but  it  passed  muster  for  a 
time. 

By  1925  when  it  was  reconstructed,  it  had  not  one  paying 
member,  and  the  old  committee  continued  to  function  inde¬ 
finitely,  no  annual  meetings  being  called.  Still  the  com¬ 
mittee  continued  to  make  representations  to  authorities  in 
the  name  of  all  Goans  !  I  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  re¬ 
construction,  as  I  had  acquired  a  certain  expertise  in  the 
framing  of  new  constitutions.  But,  though  rules  were  changed, 
the  same  men  remained  in  charge.  It  was  old  wine,  rank  and 
stale,  in  new  bottles.  With  a  devastating  logic  I  showed  that 
the  Goan  Union  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead  body, 
and  its  claim  for  a  representative  institution  was  ridiculous. 

In  the  final  pamphlet  I  analysed  the  weaknesses  of  Goans 
and  asked  them  to  take  stock  of  their  position  in  a  fast  chang¬ 
ing  India,  where  power,  both  political  and  economic,  was 
passing  from  the  British  into  Indian  hands.  I  shall  quote 
a  passage  or  two  from  this  pamphlet  : 

“My  point  is  that  without  forgetting  that  we  are  Goans, 
we  should  remember  that  we  are  Christians  and  we  are  Indians. 
Let  us  not  cultivate  a  narrow  communal  outlook.  Let  us  not 
so  act  as  to  give  an  impression  that  we  are  Goans  and  nothing 
else.  Those  who  are  Goans  first,  Goans  last,  Goans  every 
time — they  had  better  go  back  to  the  land.  Goa  is  the  place 
for  them. 

“Do  not  forget  you  are  Goans.  But  do  not  forget  that 
you  are  Christians  and  Catholics.  Do  not  forget  that  you 
are  Indians.  As  Goans,  we  have  practically  no  contribution 
to  make  to  this  mighty  land — India.  But  as  Christians  and 
as  Catholics,  we  may  make  an  invaluable  contribution — 
the  contribution  of  a  philosophy  of  life  and  a  body  of  principles 
on  which  the  structure  of  an  Indian  polity  may  rest  as  on  a 
bedrock,  and  the  contribution  of  the  Christian  spirit,  the 
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spirit  of  love  and  charity  which  alone  can  heal  the  terrible 
communal  canker  from  which  this  great  land  is  suffering. 

“This  would  be  a  great  ideal,  for  which  no  sacrifice  on 
our  part  would  be  too  great.  This  were  a  glorious  task, 
worthy  of  all  that  fire  and  energy  which  we  waste  in  futilities 
and  mere  destructiveness.  This  alone  would  make  our¬ 
selves  indispensable  to  the  other  communities,  and  our  future 
would  be  not  only  safe,  but  great  and  honourable.” 

All  the  pamphlets  were  put  together  and  republished  in 
a  book — Fiat  Lux.  This  publication,  the  first  of  mine, 
had  a  circulation  among  Goans  alone.  For  I  was  against 
washing  our  dirty  linen  in  the  general  public  in  this  cosmopo¬ 
litan  city.  This  was  the  first  time  I  engaged  in  polemics. 
The  matter  was  of  transient  interest.  Yet  the  pamphlets  after 
forty  years  read  very  well.  I  had  found  I  could  wield  a 
formidable  pen. 

The  dashing  off  of  these  writings  at  white  heat  took  a 
toll  of  my  health.  The  malaria  germs  lurking  in  my  system 
became  active,  and  I  had  frequent  bouts  of  fever  while  going 
through  the  job.  What  was  worse,  my  wife  was  in  Goa  and 
I  was  alone.  Soon  the  May  vacation  intervened,  and  I 
recuperated  in  the  healthy  breezes  of  Galangute  beach. 


Chapter  XIV 
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On  January  5,  1928  the  first  Bombay  issue  of  The  Week 
came  to  light.  The  sturdy  one-year  old  child  had  walked 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sub-continent — a  re¬ 
markable  feat.  The  paper  got  soon  embroiled  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  Editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Archdiocese,  The 
Examiner.  The  Editor  unfortunately  happened  to  be  an 
English  Jesuit,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  preach  loyalism — 
I  deliberately  use  this  word  instead  of  loyalty — to  the  British 
as  constituted  authority.  Its^  columns  were  thrown  open 
to  Catholic  correspondents  who  indulged  in  gloomy  prognos¬ 
tications  about  the  future  which  awaited  the  Church  and  the 
community  in  the  event  of  Swaraj  materialising.  Dr.  Zacha- 
rias  and  Fr.  A.  Lallemand  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
exploding  the  old  arguments  about  legitimacy  of  authority 
and  rightly  questioned  whether  they  were  applicable  to  a 
situation  of  alien  rule  over  highly  civilised  people,  capable  of 
self-government.  Respect  for  authority  qua  authority  there 
must  be  ;  else  chaos  would  result.  But  authority  did  not 
exist  for  itself.  It  was  ordained  to  a  definite  end — the  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  secular  exploitation  of  the  colonial  peoples 
by  the  alien  ruler  clearly  showed  that  it  looked  rather  to  its 
own  interest  than  the  welfare  of  the  subject  people.  Was, 
for  instance,  Catholic  Ireland  right  in  rising  against  the  British 
overlords  and  struggling  for  its  own  nationhood  ? 

As  for  me,  I  ridiculed  the  idea  that  patriotism  is  the 
monopoly  of  white  races.  Our  loyalty  as  Indians  was  first 
and  foremost  to  our  own  people  and  our  own  country  ;  our 
loyalty  as  Catholics  was  above  all  to  truth  and  justice.  My 
own  contribution  to  The  Week  in  the  first  semester  was  a 
series  of  four  articles  on  the  communal  discord  which  was  the 
main  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Swaraj.  In  the  first 
article  I  analysed  the  causes  of  this  disharmony  and  traced 
it  to  the  fears  of  the  future,  raised  by  the  expected  transfer 
of  power  into  Indian  hands.  The  Hindus  feared  the  extra- 
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national  loyalties  based  on  religion  of  the  Muslims,  their 
fighting  spirit,  their  proselytising  zeal  and  their  imperfect 
nationalism.  The  Muslims  feared  the  eventual  domination  of 
the  Hindus,  their  overwhelming  numbers,  better  education, 
stronger  organisation.  In  a  democratic  set-up,  numbers 
counted. 

In  the  second  article  I  pointed  out  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  communal  problem  and  disturbances  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  country-side  as  a  whole  was  unaffected. 
The  Hindu  and  Muslim  peasants— and  they  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population — lived  at  peace  with  one  another  too  busy 
eking  out  a  miserable  living  out  of  the  ancestral  soil  to  fight 
for  power.  The  problem  was  essentially  urban  and  that  too 
confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  India,  where  Muslims,  once 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  were  found  in  sizable  numbers.  So 
far  as  the  problem  was  of  law  and  order,  it  was  up  to  the 
Government  to  control  it.  I  recognized  the  weakness  of  a 
Government,  committed  to  non-intervention  in  religious 
matters,  to  deal  with  a  problem  which  had  religious  overtones. 
But  I  held  the  problem  was  basically  political  and  economic, 
not  religious.  Anyway,  no  religion  encouraged  violence, 
arson  and  murder.  But  I  also  held  that  in  this  unenviable 
business  of  putting  down  inter-communal  rioting,  all  parties 
should  support  Government  action  and  not  use  Government 
difficulties  as  sticks  to  beat  them  with.  In  the  third  article 
I  tried  to  show  the  inefficacy  and  the  wrong-headedness  of  the 
nationalistic  slogan — Be  an  Indian  first,  and  a  Hindu,  Muslim* 
Christian  afterwards.  This  cry  had  been  ineffective  ;  it 
had  been  a  cry  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  also  psychologically 
mischievous.  It  unnecessarily  created  an  antithesis  between 
nationalism  and  religion.  Why  couldn’t  one  be  a  good  Hindu, 
a  good  Muslim,  a  good  Christian,  and  all  the  better  Indian  ? 
I  wrote  :  “This  is  to  my  mind  a  wrong  approach,  all  the  more 
so  in  a  country  like  India  where  religion  is  to  most  people  even 
as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.”  The  Congress  solution,  as 
adumbrated  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  was  ample  freedom. 
“Let  Hindus  carry  on  their  processions  with  noise  or  music — 
the  two  terms  are  often  synonymous — mosque  or  no  mosque. 
Let  Moslems  slaughter  cows  for  food  or  sacrifice  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Let  Arya  Samajists  and  Mussulmans  convert 
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one  another  to  their  hearts’  content,  provided  no  force  or 
fraud  is  used.”  This  approach  was  fine  in  theory,  I  wrote, 
for  it  raised  the  question  to  the  moral  plane  of  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  and  tolerance.  In  practice  they  were  no  more  than 
counsels  of  perfection,  based  on  an  invincible  optimism  and 
belief  in  human  goodness,  characteristic  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
Unfortunately  Gandhi’s  writ  did  not  run  among  the  com¬ 
munal-minded  leaders  who  were  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
Mob  passions  could  easily  be  roused  under  the  cover  of 
religion. 

I  examined  the  Congress  political  solution.  This  was 
divided  into  two  parts  :  (1)  reorganisation  of  provinces  so 

as  to  allow  more  provinces  with  Muslim  majorities,  and 
(2)  scrapping  of  communal  electorates  in  favour  of  joint 
electorates  with  reservation  of  adequate  seats  for  minorities. 
I  expressed  my  dislike  for  reorganisation  on  purely  com¬ 
munal  basis,  even  if  camouflaged  as  linguistic,  because  it  did 
not  take  into  account  economic  and  social  realities  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  apt  to  strengthen  the  communal  mentality  and 
thus  defeat  the  real  purpose  of  the  Congress,  which  was  to 
create  a  nationalist  spirit. 

The  substitution  of  joint  electorates  for  the  communal 
I  hailed  as  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  when  I  became 
the  editor,  I  had  to  wage  a  stout  war  against  our  own  political 
die-hards  and  obscurantists  on  this  score.  The  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Reforms  had  introduced  this  vicious  system  of 
compartmental  and  segregated  voting  of  the  communities, 
as  part  of  a  divide-and-rule  policy  which  would  delay  as  long 
as  possible  the  nationalisation  of  Indian  sentiment.  The 
system  encouraged  the  candidates  to  seek  the  communal 
support  on  the  basis  not  of  national  interest,  but  of  specific 
communal  interest.  It  was  a  travesty  of  democracy. 

In  my  last  article  I  made  constructive  suggestions. 
There  were,  I  said,  radical  ways  of  solving  the  minority  prob¬ 
lem.  Kamal  Pasha,  for  instance,  solved  it  by  uprooting  the 
Greek  millenary  settlers  in  Asia  Minor  and  driving  them  to 
Greece.  The  British  in  America  had  got  rid  of  Red  Indians 
by  extermination.  The  Jews  in  ancient  Egypt  had  walked 
out  en  masse  and  sought  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  There 
could  be  a  large-scale  assimilation  as  happened  in  the  case 
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of  Buddhists  in  India.  None  of  these  solutions  was  practical 
politics  in  India.  We  had  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  be  a 
composite  nation,  differentiated  by  race,  religion,  language, 
and  culture.  It  doesn’t  follow  that  on  this  account  we  must 
ever  be  at  one  another’s  throats. 

There  was  tiny  Switzerland  with  four  languages  and  three 
religions,  peaceful  and  prosperous.  There  was  that  witches’ 
cauldron,  the  United  States  of  America.  All  races  have  found 
a  home  in  America  including  a  very  large  number  of  negroes 
originally  slaves  now  liberated,  though  socially  treated  as  we 
do  our  untouchables.  People  from  all  ethnic,  cultural  and 
religious  groups  flock  into  this  land  of  promise.  In  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  they  become  Americans  through  and  through. 
In  the  World  War  the  Germans,  the  Austrians  and  the  Irish 
formed  no  small  portion  of  the  population.  Yet  no  treason¬ 
able  or  anti-national  activity  was  discernible.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  transformation  ?  The  answer  was  the  press 
and  the  school,  both  of  which  combined  to  create  a  national 
mentality.  This  provided  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  our  own 
communal  problem. 

We  want  a  press  which  looks  at  national  problems  from 
the  national  not  communal,  angle,  and  educated  people 
having  “love  of,  and  pride  in  India,  her  storied  past,  her 
teeming  present,  and  her  glorious  future.”  The  communal 
press  Gandhi  had  rightly  dubbed  “a  walking  plague.”  A 
truly  national  press  was  the  only  antidote.  The  Week  in  a 
small  way  was  blazing  the  trail.  Even  more  important  was 
the  school  as  a  means  of  promoting  love  of  country.  In  every 
nation  patriotism  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  living  reality  embo¬ 
died  in  the  great  men,  great  deeds  and  great  thoughts  of  their 
country.  This  forms  the  infra-structure  of  education.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  India  unfortunately  was  slavishly  based  on  the  British 
pattern.  We  learnt  a  lot  about  British  history,  British  heroes, 
and  British  thought,  hardly  anything  about  our  own  culture 
and  our  own  heroes,  past  and  present.  The  last  thing  the 
British  wanted  was  Indian  patriotism.  Christian  teachers, 
I  wrote,  could  play  an  invaluable  role,  since,  being  neither 
Hindus  nor  Muslims,  they  could  judge  Shivaji  or  Aurangzeb 
with  impartiality,  giving  every  one  his  due.  Above  all 
Christian  schools  where  all  communities  were  represented, 
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where  good  fellowship  was  created  by  children  of  all  creeds 
and  castes  rubbing  shoulders  in  class-room  and  play  ground, 
could  play  a  decisive  role  in  breaking  down  communal 
barriers. 

The  Week  maintained  a  high  level.  It  was  an  organ  of 
reasoned  opinion,  and  the  editor  and  other  contributors 
treated  even  political  subjects  in  depth.  The  paper  had 
regular  correspondents  in  London — Herbert  Dean,  editor 
of  the  Universe,  in  Paris — Greoges  Hoog,  editor  of  Jeune 
Republique,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  acquired  ex¬ 
clusive  Indian  rights  of  syndicated  series  of  articles  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  Fr.  Philipe  de  Ternant,  a 
scientist  who  wrote  on  evolution.  Its  circulation  was  small 
but  select,  and  ranged  all  round  the  world.  The  Indian 
writers  included  Prof.  M.  Ruthnaswamy,  a  scholar  in  politics 
and  constitutions. 

The  editor,  Dr.  Zacharias,  lived  in  Poona  at  the  Servants 
of  India  Society  and  every  week  travelled  to  Bombay  to  see 
the  copy  through.  He  spent  the  day  with  me  and  discussed 
many  matters  of  common  interest.  Suddenly,  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  early  in  July  1928  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
that  he  was  seriously  ill  and,  unless  I  bought  a  ticket  for  him 
to  Europe,  I  would  have  a  dead  man  on  my  hands.  Imagine 
my  dismay  and  consternation.  The  mere  management  and 
financing  of  the  paper  was  burden  enough.  And  now  sud¬ 
denly  the  editing  of  the  paper,  and  specially  a  paper  of  such 
a  high  standard,  was  thrown  on  me.  For  I  could  not  think 
of  any  Catholic  layman  in  Bombay  capable  of  taking  over  the 
editorship.  I  could,  of  course,  shut  up  shop,  explaining  to 
the  readers  the  impossibility  of  swapping  horses  in  mid¬ 
stream.  But  then  all  our  plans  and  trouble  were  to  be  in 
vain,  specially  when  the  acute  controversies  the  paper  had 
raised,  showed  that  it  was  making  an  impact  on  the  community 
whose  political  education  it  had  undertaken.  I  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  of  editing  a  paper.  Once  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Zacharias  in  Karachi  where  he  had  gone  on 
a  propaganda  tour,  I  had  taken  cudgels  for  him  and  dashed 
off  a  brilliant  polemic,  which  according  to  him  lacked  in 
Catholic  orthodoxy — like  all  neo-converts,  he  was  minding 
his  steps  and  was  pretty  conservative  in  ethics  of  sovereignty. 
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In  his  next  article  he  had  let  me  down,  and  I  had  written  to 
him  offering  my  resignation  as  the  manager.  This  bomb¬ 
shell  resulted  in  an  apology  and  earnest  request  for  continued 
collaboration.  Indeed,  he  couldn’t  do  anything  else  since  he 
had  no  funds  to  run  the  paper.  But  this  passage-at-arms 
did  not  encourage  me  to  take  over  the  editorship.  What  if 
I  made  a  mess  of  it  ?  There  was  nobody  who  could  help  me. 
We  had  in  Bombay  a  number  of  Catholic  professors  who  could 
wield  a  pen,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  dealt  with  public 
affairs.  At  the  same  time  I  couldn’t  take  the  responsibility 
of  my  friend’s  life  and  death.  So  I  bought  a  passage  for  him 
to  Belgium  where  he  had  friends  among  the  Jesuits  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  bade  him  good-bye  with  a  sinking 
heart  and  then  resolutely  took  upon  me  this  formidable  burden, 
trusting  in  God  and  in  whatever  wits  He  had  given  me. 
The  issue  of  July  19  carried  a  farewell  message  of  Zacharias, 
in  which  he  bespoke  full  support  to  his  successor,  “in  whose 
hands,”  he  generously  said  “the  future  of  The  Week  was  safe, 
safer  in  fact  than  it  could  be  in  my  own.” 

In  the  next  issue,  while  paying  my  tribute  to  him,  I 
promised  to  follow  his  example  and  keep  the  paper  above 
the  crudities  and  vulgarities  of  what  passes  off  as  journalism. 
This  promise  I  kept  to  the  end.  I  never  knew  the  power  that 
lay  in  me  untapped  until  this  providential  chance  came. 

I  use  the  word  providential  advisedly.  For  how  can 
one  believe  that  there  was  no  finger  of  God  in  the  whole 
sequence  of  events  which  had  landed  the  paper  in  my  un¬ 
tutored  hands  ?  My  first  encounter  with  Zacharias,  the  close 
meeting  of  minds  and  purposes,  the  failure  in  Calcutta,  my 
decision  to  take  over  responsibility  for  its  continued  existence, 
the  sudden  and  inexplicable  illness  of  the  editor  and  the 
passing  of  the  paper  over  to  me  ?  For  note  that  Zacharias 
lived  sound  in  limb  and  brains  for  many  a  long  year,  and  went 
on  with  an  adventurous  life — teaching  in  Louvain,  transferred 
to  the  Benedictine  University  of  Peking  where  he  taught 
Indian  history  and  politics,  caught  in  the  Japanese  War, 
spending  years  in  the  concentration  camp,  eventually  liber¬ 
ated  by  Americans,  and  sent  to  the  States  where  he  died  many 
years  later. 
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The  fact  is  I  wrote  like  one  inspired,  and  well  I  might, 
for  whatever  I  wrote  came  from  my  heart.  All  that  I  had 
learnt  came  in  useful  in  dealing  with  politics,  economics, 
constitution-making,  ethics  of  public  life,  foreign  affairs  and 
domestic.  As  we  received  in  exchange  many  papers  and  re¬ 
views  in  many  languages  and  from  many  countries,  my 
knowledge  of  languages  proved  very  useful.  The  only 
language  I  did  not  know  was  German,  and  the  copies  of 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  a  leading  daily,  I  sent  to  Prof.  V.  G. 
Kale  who  was  an  occasional  contributor.  To  keep  abreast 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  country  and  the  world  at  large, 
I  had  to  rush  through  a  large  number  of  journals.  I  learnt 
the  art  of  skipping  through  and  seizing  any  significant  morsel 
I  could  use.  I  developed  a  style  of  my  own,  trenchant, 
ironic,  power-filled.  I  was  ready  to  cross  swords  with  any 
opponent,  worthy  of  my  blade.  It  was  a  fighting  paper 
alright.  My  very  first  article  dissecting  the  then  famous 
Kellogg-Bryan  Pact  which  was  supposed  to  usher  in  peace 
in  our  time,  was  an  eye-opener.  I  prophesied  its  debacle. 
The  article  ended  with  :  can  figs  grow  on  thistles  ?  My 
comments  ranged  far  and  wide.  All  was  grist  to  my  mill. 

When  I  took  up  the  job,  Bardoli  Satyagraha  was  going 
on.  I  cried  out  against  the  patent  injustice.  When  at  last 
the  battle  was  won,  I  wrote  (Aug.  9)  : — 

“The  lesson  taught  is  that  nothing  can  resist  an  agitation, 
based  on  justice  and  backed  by  a  will  which  will  neither 
break  nor  bend.  The  lesson  taught  is  the  vast  reserves  of 
power  inherent  in  the  peasantry  which  is  gaining  in  political 
consciousness  and  learning  the  lessons  of  constitutional  agita¬ 
tion.  For  centuries  the  Indian  rayats  brought  up  in  a  fata¬ 
listic  creed  accepted  all  oppression  and  vexation  as  part  and 
parcel  of  life,  something  they  had  to  endure  without  question 
or  cavil.  Suffering  was  the  badge  of  the  race.  The  idea  of 
rights  or  claims  was  foreign  to  them.  Protests  against  or 
defiance  of  the  Sirkar  was  simply  unthinkable.  Bardoli  has 
opened  the  eyes.  The  peasant  in  the  field  has  tasted  the 
savour  of  the  battle.  He  has  learnt  of  his  own  strength.” 

Taking  up  the  gauntlet  of  Lord  Birkenhead  that  Indians 
should  produce  their  own  draft  constitution,  a  non-official 
Committee  headed  by  Nehru  produced  a  Report  and  a  draft 
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Constitution,  following  the  British  model  in  the  main. 
In  an  article  (Aug.  25)  I  complimented  the  authors  on  the 
moderate  tone  of  the  document,  displaying  a  sense  of  res¬ 
ponsibility.  Fortiter  in  re ,  suaviter  in  modo.  I  expressed  con¬ 
siderable  misgivings  about  adult  suffrage  which  would  en¬ 
franchise  120  millions  at  one  stroke,  most  of  them  illiterate 
and  innocent  of  politics,  though  I  recognised  its  value  in  the 
uplift  of  the  depressed  classes.  I  commended  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  communal  electorates  against  which  I  had  been 
warring,  holding  them  suicidal  to  the  minorities.  I  attacked 
as  inequitable  the  Committee’s  scheme  of  reservation  of  seats 
to  Muslims  and  Hindus  wherever  they  were  in  a  minority 
while  passing  over  the  smaller  minorities  who  required  more 
protection.  I  pointed  out  the  apparent  confusion  between 
fundamental  rights  which  are  justiciable  and  matters  of  policy. 
This  was  surprising  in  a  Committee  with  eminent  lawyers 
like  Motilal  Nehru,  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  and  Sir  Ali  Imam. 
I  took  upon  myself  to  draft  a  memorandum  to  the  All-Parties’ 
Conference,  Lucknow,  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  of  rights  and 
aims  and  objects  (The  Week,  Sept.  20).  It  is  surprising  how 
close  is  my  draft  to  what  eventually  was  embodied  in  the  Indian 
Constitution  as  fundamental  rights  and  directive  principles. 

In  the  issue  of  August  16,  I  wrote  a  special  artide  on  the 
recently  issued  Report  of  the  Cinematograph  Committee, 
which  had  toured  India  for  nearly  two  years.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Committee  to  submit 
a  reply  to  the  questionnaire  and  later  to  stand  a  cross-examin¬ 
ation.  I  was  not  much  of  a  cinema  fan.  But  since  my 
opinion  was  asked,  I  took  time  to  see  several  pictures,  foreign 
and  Indian  before  passing  judgment.  When  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee,  consisting  of  three  Europeans  and 
three  Indians,  a  leading  member  Mr.  Niyogy  of  Bengal  told 
me  that  my  replies  were  the  most  constructive  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  me  that  the  unani¬ 
mous  report  generally  favoured  the  line  I  had  taken.  This 
is  what  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of  censorship  : 

“We  know  that  censorship  is  a  very  invictious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  We  know  that  tastes  differ,  and  so  do  individual 
standards  of  what  is  right  and  decent,  and  what  is  wrong 
and  indecent.  We  know  too  that  what  is  food  for  one  man 
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may  be  a  poison  to  another.  With  all  that,  we  hold  that 
our  censorship  should  be  tightened  in  certain  directions  and 
that  can  be  done  by  laying  down  sensible  and  uniform  canons. 
What  is  needed,  is  enlightened  commonsense,  a  thing 
which  is  not  common  at  all.  Take  for  instance  the  so-called 
sexfilms  and  crime  films.  Should  they  be  banned  ?  You 
might  as  well  ban  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Not  all  films  in 
which  sex  or  crime  are  important  elements  are  injurious. 
On  the  contrary  they  may  be  thoroughly  moral.  It  all 
depends  on  the  treatment  and  the  ultimate  impression  left 
on  'our  minds.  If  vice  is  gilded  or  treated  as  good  fun, 
and  virtue  is  made  to  take  the  back  seat  or  treated  with  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  or  if  crime  is  in  the  person  of  the  villain  made  too 
attractive  and  appealing  to  the  sense  of  adventure  in  the  young 
heart,  then  the  film  is  a  public  danger.” 

On  December  20  I  made  a  public  appeal  in  the  paper  for 
financial  support.  Though  neither  as  manager  nor  as  editor 
I  was  drawing  any  salary,  and  though  I  paid  no  rent,  the 
registered  office  being  my  own  residence  and  the  actual  the 
school,  still  because  of  scanty  advertisements  which  are  the 
life-blood  of  papers,  I  had  incurred  a  loss  of  over  Rs.  2,000. 
This  was  too  much  for  a  man  who  had  to  live  and  bring  up 
a  family  on  the  modest  pay  of  a  headmaster.  My  father-in- 
law  and  Father  J.  J.  Dias,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  had  on  my 
appeal  covered  the  loss,  but  the  continued  existence  of  the 
paper  needed  a  fund,  small  though  it  be.  It  could  not  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  add  to  my  worries.  From  the 
numerous  letters  of  appreciation  I  was  getting  from  all  parts 
of  India  and  the  world,  I  had  no  doubt  that  The  Week  was 
making  a  great  impact  on  the  readers  and  was  successfully 
discharging  the  task  it  had  undertaken.  I  was  closing  the 
paper  for  three  months,  I  announced,  awaiting  the  public 
response  to  my  call.  In  my  last  issue  of  the  year  I  again 
stressed  that  it  lay  entirely  with  the  friends  of  the  paper  whether 
this  was  to  be  a  good-bye  or  au  revoir ,  whether  The  Week  was 
Phoenix-like  going  to  rise  from  its  ashes  or  be  buried  and 
forgotten.  This  issue  carried  a  warm  appreciation  from 
Mr.  S.  C.  Vaze,  editor  of  the  Servant  of  India,  organ  of 
Gokhale’s  famous  Society.  “In  the  field  of  Indian  journal¬ 
ism,”  Mr.  Vaze  wrote,  “flashlike  The  Week  gained  a  status 
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for  itself  which  became  the  envy  of  papers  of  longer  standing. 
Every  week  this  enfant  terrible  spared  none — not  even  the  gods 
of  the  Simla  heights  or  the  Downing  Street — the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  sober  whip  it  shook,  and  thus  set  everybody 
examining  his  conscience  in  relation  to  some  administrative 
act  of  omission  or  commission.”  Mr.  Vaze  backed  my  appeal 
for  funds  “to  enable  the  continued  publication  of  so  exalted 
a  weekly.”  I  had  maintained  with  members  of  the  Servants 
of  India  Society  like  Vaze  and  Kodanda  Rao  a  close  friendship 
and  camaraderie.  The  distinguished  editor  of  Indian  Social 
Reformer  and  the  Indian  Daily  Mail,  Mr.  S.  Natarajan  who 
had  received  some  hard  knocks  from  me  on  account  of  his 
views  on  Christian  proselytism  which  he  would  stop  by  law, 
made  a  retort  courteous  by  writing  in  the  Mail  that  I  had 
maintained  the  high  literary  and  cultural  standard  of  the 
journal.  “We  had  perused  it  regularly  every  week  with 
pleasure  and  profit,”  he  said.  “The  Week  has  a  distinctive 
place  among  our  periodical  journals,  and  we  trust  that  the 
public  will  rally  round  to  save  the  paper.” 

The  year  1928  saw  the  end  of  the  Padroado  and  the 
double  jurisdiction  in  Bombay.  Early  in  May  a  new  Con¬ 
cordat  between  the  Holy  See  and  Portugal  wrote  finis  to  the 
Diocese  of  Daman,  which  had  commanded  my  loyalty  and 
sacrificial  labours.  I  shed  no  tears  over  the  end  of  the  double 
jurisdiction,  a  source  of  infinite  trouble  and  dissension  in  the 
local  Catholic  community.  I  felt  that  this  step  was  pregnant 
of  much  good.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem  did  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  me.  It  was  in  a  sense  a  retrograde  step  :  There 
were,  I  wrote  in  The  Week,  three  alternatives  before  the 
Holy  See  :  (1)  the  course  actually  followed  of  extinguishing 

the  Daman  diocese  and  incorporating  it  into  the  archdiocese  ; 
(2)  the  incorporation  of  the  archdiocese  into  the  diocese  of 
Daman  ;  and  (3)  the  handing  over  of  the  combined  dio¬ 
cese  to  the  secular  clergy.  This  last  had  been  done  recently 
in  Mangalore,  formerly  a  Jesuit  diocese,  by  the  appointment 
of  an  Indian  secular  priest  as  bishop.  Bombay  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  mission  diocese  which  needed  to  be  nursed  by 
a  Religious  Congregation.  Indianisation  and  secularisation 
was,  I  felt,  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  the  Holy  See  had 
missed  a  splendid  opportunity  to  press  on  its  new  policy.  It 
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was  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Daman  diocese,  and  indeed 
of  Padroado  dioceses  as  a  whole,  that  it  carried  indianisation 
to  almost  the  limit,  all  posts  other  than  that  of  bishop 
being  filled  by  native  priests.  As  a  secular  diocese,  it  had  no 
special  predilection  for  any  particular  religious  Order  or  Con¬ 
gregation.  For  instance,  the  Administrator,  Mgr.  S.  O. 
Xavier,  had  not  so  long  ago  invited  the  Salesians  of  Don 
Bosco  to  take  charge  of  the  high-school-cum-boarding  called 
the  Catholic  Educational  Institute,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Father  Freitas,  a  Goan  priest.  The  school  was  about  to 
be  closed  because  of  financial  losses.  The  Educational  Society 
of  B.C.W.O.  of  which  I  was  the  Secretary,  had  stepped  in  to 
save  it,  and  taken  it  over  after  compensating  the  owner  for  his 
losses.  The  Don  Bosco  Fathers,  a  well  known  educational 
organisation,  had  been  called  in  to  take  charge,  and  they 
have  turned  it  into  the  first-class  school  known  as  Don  Bosco 
High  School  in  Matunga.  The  Jesuit  policy  in  any  diocese 
under  their  control  was  to  monopolise  the  work  themselves. 
They  wanted  no  rival  organisation.  For  instance,  the 
B.C.W.O.  had  formed  a  co-operative  housing  society  in 
Chembur,  a  Bombay  suburb.  Among  its  schemes  there  was 
an  agro-industrial  estate,  for  which  a  large  area  had  been 
bought.  Seven  acres  had  been  allotted  to  the  Franciscan 
Capuchin  Congregation,  which  wanted  to  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  here  and  develop  the  estate.  But  when  the  double 
jurisdiction  ended,  the  Jesuits  would  have  none  of  it  and  can¬ 
celled  the  permission  given  by  the  Daman  diocese. .  The 
agro-industrial  scheme  collapsed,  and  eventually  the  land  was 
sold  to  the  Chembur  Golf  Club.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
had  called  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  retrogade.  The 
proliferation  of  Religious  Congregations  in  Bombay  since  the 
Archdiocese  has  had  a  secular  head  (Cardinal  Gracias)  is  an 
object  lesson.  The  decision  of  the  Holy  See  was  adverse  to 
us,  who  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  a  decade  had  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  diocese  of  Daman  in  the  field  of  social  work, 
specially  education  which  had  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  diocese  had  broken  new  ground  by  appointing  lay  Prin¬ 
cipals  to  the  two  leading  high  schools,  Byculla  and  Dabul. 
Today  no  layman  occupies  this  position  in  any  parish  school 
in  Bombay. 
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The  Goans  had  been,  right  or  wrong,  the  chief  upholders 
of  the  Padroado.  It  was  ironical  that  the  Portuguese  Foreign 
Minister  who  signed  the  Concordat,  Bettencourt  Rodrigues, 
was  a  scion  of  a  Goan  family  settled  in  Portugal.  Since 
however,  the  two  high  negotiating  parties  mainly  concerned 
with  the  problem  had  come  to  an  agreement,  we  accepted  the 
settlement  loyally  and  with  good  grace,  hoping  that  it  was 
all  for  the  best,  as  it  turned  out  to  be.  After  the  new  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Mgr.  J.  de  Lima,  a  Portuguese,  took  charge  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  I  editorially  welcomed  him  and  augured  a  fruitful 
episcopate.  Some  time  later,  after  consultations  with  my 
friends  in  the  B.C.W.O.,  I  met  him  and  proposed  that  the 
two  social  organisations,  the  B.C.W.O.  and  the  C.G.O. 
(Archdiocesan)  should  be  amalgamated  and  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  co-operation  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
people.  The  Archbishop  was  a  good  man  and  personally 
very  friendly  to  me.  But  there  were  die-hards  in  his  curia. 
They  must  have  advised  him  to  let  the  organisations  die  a 
natural  death,  which  was  a  thousand  pities.  We  had  at  our 
command  a  trained  and  dedicated  team  of  workers.  We 
had  not  sulked  in  our  tents,  but  with  broad  minds  and  open 
hearts  were  ready  to  work  for  the  new  order  as  devotedly  as 
for  the  old.  We  were  rebuffed. 

Prior  to  this  denouncement,  a  virulent  campaign  had 
been  carried  on  against  the  Diocese  of  Daman  and  the  Goan 
priests  manning  the  various  parishes  by  some  disgruntled 
members  mainly  of  the  East  Indian  community,  the  children 
of  the  soil,  descendents  of  the  old  converts  of  Portuguese  mis¬ 
sions.  They  did  not  confine  their  attacks  to  the  communal 
organs,  but  resorted  to  the  national  press,  which  was  most 
regrettable.  I  had  always  objected  to  the  washing  of  com¬ 
munal  dirty  linen  in  public,  specially  the  national  press.  It 
was  not  calculated  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  community. 
I  absolved  the  East  Indian  community  as  a  whole  from  this 
charge.  It  was  the  work  of  a  small,  but  vocal,  minority. 
Once  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Archbishop  Goodier  and  spoke 
strongly  against  this  vilifying  of  priests  in  the  public  press. 
Well,  he  said,  we  had  to  suppress  much  worse  diatribes. 
What  a  confession  !  So  the  authorities  were  not  only  aware 
of  it,  but  actually  censored  the  publications.  What  had 
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appeared  had  their  accord  !  This  slip  of  the  tongue  of  the 
Archbishop  I  kept  to  myself  all  these  years.  Along  with  priests 
of  the  diocese  I  too  was  a  target  of  public  attacks.  But  true 
to  my  decision  not  to  take  notice  of  personal  attacks,  I  dec¬ 
lined  to  answer  them.  I  was  well  known  in  the  community, 
and  mud  wouldn’t  stick.  These  disgruntled  people  might 
have  usefully  remembered  that  when  Maratha  raiders  pillaged 
and  burnt  in  Salsette  and  Bassein  and  European  missionaries 
fled  from  the  scene,  it  was  Goan  priests  who  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  saved  the  local  Christianity.  Even  to-day 
Goan  priests  are  manning  churches  there  without  any  one 
agitating  against  them. 


Chapter  XV 


RESURRECTION 

The  Week — happy  omen — rose  again  with  Easter  1929. 
Not  from  death,  but  from  three  month’s  hibernation,  a  period 
I  had  set  for  readers  and  well-wishers  to  untie  their  purse¬ 
strings  and  rescue  the  paper  from  an  untimely  end.  The 
response  was  statisfactory.  My  financial  worries  at  least  were 
over.  Willing  Cyrereans  had  come  forward  to  lighten  my 
cross.  In  an  editorial  note  I  summed  up  the  credo  of  the 
paper  as  pro  fide  ,  pro  patria ,  pro  plebe ,  and  went  on  : 

“In  defence  of  our  faith  we  stand,  the  faith  which 
once  tamed  the  barbarian  and  emancipated  the  slave  ; 
the  faith  which  will  yet  save  the  civilization  from  the 
onset  of  neo-barbarians  armed  with  the  poison-gas  of 
anti-social  theories  just  as  it  once  saved  civilization  from 
the  Goth,  the  Hun  and  the  Vandal.  In  defence  of  our 
country  we  stand,  this  fair  Aryavarta  with  its  noble 
heritage  and  loveable  people.  We  are  for  the  freedom 
of  this  our  land,  freedom  not  only  from  alien  rule,  but 
from  the  dead  hand  of  corrupting  customs.  Above  all, 
we  stand  in  defence  of  the  man-in-the-street,  the  man  in 
the  workshop,  the  man  in  the  field,  the  common  man 
who  formerly  had  only  one  fear,  that  of  the  capitalist  who 
exploited  him,  but  who  with  the  rise  of  the  social  philan¬ 
thropist  has  another  and  subtler  danger  to  face,  the 
scientiat  who  wants  to  try  his  social  experiments  on  him 
as  in  corpore  vili.  The  capitalist  has  deprived  him  of  his 
right  in  the  land,  the  right  to  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
the  right  to  economic  freedom.  The  scientist  is  out  to 
deprive  him  of  his  personality,  his  moral  liberty,  the  right 
to  his  own  soul.  Against  this  dual  tyranny  over  the  poor 
man  The  Week  means  to  fight,  God  willing,  with  its  last 
breath.” 

During  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  paper  a  momentous  event 
had  happened.  The  Lateran  Treaty  had  been  signed  (Feb. 
11)  putting  an  end  to  the  long-standing  dispute  between 
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the  Church  and  the  State  in  Italy,  following  the  Garibaldian 
take-over  of  papal  Rome.  Pius  IX  had  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Vatican,  and  would  hold  no  truck  with  the  Italian  King 
and  Government.  He  demanded  restitution.  Pius  XI  far 
more  realistic,  knew  that  this  was  sheer  impossibility.  The 
unification  of  Italy  was  a  permanent  fact,  which  had  to  be 
accepted  without  qualifications.  He  was  a  realist.  Musso¬ 
lini  too  had  a  deep  sense  of  realities.  He  knew  that  this  old 
feud  caused  a  kind  of  schizophrenia  in  the  Catholic  Italy, 
and  inner  clash  between  loyalty  to  the  nation  and  loyalty  to 
the  Church.  Italian  solidarity  which  was  his  main  objec¬ 
tive  was  difficult  to  attain  without  a  fair  solution  of  this  pro¬ 
blem.  So  by  the  Concordat  Pius  XI  gave  up  all  claims  to  the 
old  papal  states.  Mussolini  in  turn  accepted  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Vatican  City,  which  guaranteed 
the  supranationality  of  the  Pope.  The  Popes  have  long  been 
Italian  citizens.  But  the  Pope  qua  Pope  would  cease  to  be  an 
Italian.  He  would  be  a  sovereign  in  his  own  right,  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  such  by  the  Italian  Government.  The  curious 
situation  had  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  past  impasse  that,  while 
any  number  of  nations  considered  the  Pope  as  a  sovereign 
and  had  accredited  representatives  at  the  Vatican,  Italy  where 
he  lived  and  functioned  had  none.  This  anomaly  the  Lateran 
treaty  did  away  with. 

The  Vatican  no  doubt  is  what  we  may  now  call  a  mini- 
State  with  a  very  small  area  and  equally  small  population. 
On  the  other  hand  on  account  of  its  artistic  and  literary  trea¬ 
sures  and  its  world-wide  spiritual  influence  it  is  one  of  the  richest. 
In  a  long  article  in  this  first  issue  I  dealt  with  all  aspects  of  the 
treaty  and  the  various  criticisms  in  the  world  press.  British 
publicist  J.  A.  Spender,  for  instance,  had  found  it  passing 
strange  that  the  Vicar  of  Him  who  had  proclaimed  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  should  hanker  to  be  a  king  besides  being 
a  pontiff.  I  took  up  this  point  and  wrote  : 

“What  these  critics  forget  is  that  the  Holy  See 
has  in  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual  function  to  deal  not 
so  much  with  individual  souls  who  are  left  to  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  local  priests  and  bishops,  as  with  the  organised 
forces  and  bodies,  which  impinge  upon  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  Catholics.  And  of  such  forces  and  bodies, 
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the  Governments  of  nations  are  by  far  the  most  important 
and  powerful,  all  the  more  important  now-a-days  when 
every  State  is  rushing  through  a  body  of  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  regulating  worship,  family  life,  education,  and  other 
moral  issues  to  which  the  Church  cannot  remain  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  status  of  a  sovereign  will  enable  the  Pope 
to  negotiate  with  other  sovereign  powers  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  This  is  a  considerable  gain.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  even  greater  moment.  In  the  prevailing  state 
of  international  anarchy  when  every  nation  is  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  every  other,  it  is  indispensable  that  a 
supranational  power,  like  the  Vatican,  claiming  subjects 
and  followers  in  every  country  and  under  every  flag, 
should  have  its  freedom  entirely  unfettered,  should 
indeed  be  above  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dependence  on 
any  one  nation.  To  take  an  instance  or  two.  France 
is  deeply  suspicious  of  Mussolini  and  looks  at  the  growth 
of  Fascism  with  jealous  eyes.  France  has  a  number  of 
delicate  questions  under  negotiation  with  the  Floly  See. 
Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  France  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  to  a  just,  or  even  a  generous  settlement 
with  an  independent  Church  rather  than  one  which  is 
under  the  shadow  of  Mussolini  ?  Or  take  the  case  of 
eastern  nations  like  China,  rightly  suspicious  of  the 
machinations  of  European  States.  Would  China  deal 
frankly  and  cordially  with  a  power  she  suspected  of  poli¬ 
tical  subservience  to  any  European  power?” 

All  my  life  I  have  been  ready  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Mussolini  I  had  fiercely  attacked  in  the  paper  for  his  ruthless 
policy  of  Italianisation  of  Austrian,  Jugoslavian  and  Greek 
territories  annexed  after  the  War,  which  invited  on  my 
devoted  head  the  wrath  of  an  Italian  missionary  who  was 
shocked  at  my  attack  “on  the  greatest  man  of  the  world.” 
On  Mussolini’s  Fascism  I  also  had  had  some  hard  things  to 
say.  But  in  this  particular  matter  I  could  not  injustice  with¬ 
hold  my  need  of  praise. 

The  British  historian  J.  W.  Poynter  wrote  to  The  Week  : 
“What  pleases  me  in  your  paper  is  your  frank  outspokenness. 
You  do  not  go  down  on  your  knees  and  worship  Fascismo  as 
I  am  sorry  to  see  some  Catholic  papers  in  England  have  a 
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tendency  to  do.  In  refraining  from  that  attitude  you  are 
wise.”  He  ended  :  “Catholics  should  hesitate  before  being 
too  favourable  to  Fascismo.  That  regime  is  basically  des¬ 
potic,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  give  the  impression  that  Catholics 
favour  political  tyranny  if  it  seems  to  favour  the  Church.” 
To  which  observation  a  hearty  amen. 

That  the  Pope  had  not,  as  some  critics  alleged,  tied  him¬ 
self  to  Mussolini’s  chariot  wheels  became  clear  when  he 
hurled  his  thunder-bolt  at  the  dictator  in  encyclical  Non 
abbiamo  besogno  a  few  years  later. 

An  American  lady  Mrs.  Dennett’s  trial  for  publication 
of  a  book  on  sex  education  which  was  judged  obscene  gave 
me  a  chance  to  express  my  views  on  that  subject  in  the  issue 
of  June  20  : 

“Mrs.  Dennett’s  trial  raises  once  again  the  question 
of  education  of  youth  in  sex  matters  which  worries  the 
heads  of  sundry  folk  today — doctors,  educationists, 
social  reformers  and  the  so-called  emancipated  parents. 
They  are  all  preoccupied  with  the  dangers  of  ignorance 
of  sex-matters  in  the  growing  boy  and  girl  who  are  left 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  through  casual  and  knowing 
companions.  It  is  widely  believed  that,  if  this  curiosity 
were  met  in  a  normal  way  by  those  who  are  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  instruction,  viz.  parents  and  teachers,  and  if 
the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  sex-reactions  were  impressed 
on  the  plastic  mind,  the  young  boy  and  girl  would  be 
put  on  guard  against  the  temptations  which  assail  them 
at  a  critical  stage  of  life.  All  this  sounds  sensible,  even 
though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sublimation  of  the  sex 
instinct  or  any  increase  of  self-control  in  the  youth  of 
today  when  abundant  light  is  vouchsafed  to  him  by  many 
a  well-meaning  Mrs.  Dennett,  as  compared  with  the  bad 
old  days  when  a  conspiracy  of  silence  was  supposed  to 
preserve  the  innocence  of  the  children.  On  the  contrary, 
immorality  is  keeping  pace  with  the  enlightenment. 
Witness  the  sad  plight  of  America  and  Europe  where 
youth  are  indulging  in  every  kind  of  sexual  perversion 
conceivable.  The  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks. 
To  generalise  upon  it  as  the  old  patriarch  of  sex-freedom, 
Havelock  Ellis  does  in  The  Forum  (April)  is  as  easy  as  it 
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is  superficial.  For  the  reaction  of  any  individual  to  the 
knowledge  presented  and  the  way  it  is  presented  varies 
in  the  extreme.  Thus  in  his  Research  in  Marriage  Dr.  G. 
V.  Hamilton  has  recorded  that  out  of  two  hundred  men 
and  women  of  superior  character  and  ability  whom  he 
questioned,  37  per  cent  of  the  men  and  29  per  cent  of 
the  women  were  gratified  when  their  sex  curiosity  was 
first  satisfied,  20  per  cent  of  the  men  and  31  per  cent  of  the 
women  accepted  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  as  many 
as  23  per  cent  of  the  men  and  12  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  shocked  and  repelled  by  the  revelations.  The 
second  fallacy  is  that  correct  conduct  as  a  rule  depends 
on  correct  knowledge.  Yet  that  old  cry  of  the  Latin 
poet — meliora  novi  atque  probo,  deteriora  sequor  (I  know 
and  like  the  good,  but  follow  the  evil)  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority.  The  real  danger  is  that  knowledge  instead  of 
merely  satisfying  curiosity,  may  rather  titillate  it  and  lead 
to  premature  experiments.  But  granting  that  knowledge, 
objectively  and  dispassionately  imparted,  may  do  good 
to  the  adolescents,  the  question  is:  who  shall  bell  the  cat? 
I  am  afraid  most  parents  are  ill-qualified  for  the  job, 
among  other  things  because  sex-knowledge  is  so  coloured 
with  their  life-dreams  that  an  objective,  dispassionate 
presentation  is  practically  impossible.  The  subject  needs 
to  be  handled  with  dignity,  gravity  and  delicacy — it  can 
only  be  done  to  our  mind  by  experienced  teachers  and 
physicians  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind  whose  words 
will  carry  weight  without  a  shadow  of  prurience.” 
There  is  an  outcry  in  India  today  against  increasing 
corruption  in  the  administration.  But  corruption  and  demo¬ 
cracy  went  hand  in  hand  together  ever  since  political  reforms 
were  introduced  in  India.  The  Week  (Aug.  8)  fearlessly 
exposed  the  scandal  of  the  Sukkur  Barrage  in  Sind,  then  part 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  Sindhi  Zamindar,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hidayatulla,  was  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  dealing  with 
this  scheme  which  eventually  turned  the  desert  into  a 
granary. 

I  wrote  : 

“What  do  you  think  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  in 
the  allotment  of  the  land  ?  What  else  but  the  surrender 
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to  the  money  influences  which  play  so  deadly  a  part  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  governments  and  which  have  made  a  tyranny  (in 
the  Greek  sense  of  the  word)  of  Mussolini  and  Primo  da  Rivera 
acceptable  to  many  a  thoughtful  and  honest  democrat?  The 
Government’s  first  concern  are  not  the  hungry,  land-starved 
millions  of  cultivators  who  so  heavily  press  upon  the  land. 
The  Indian  masses  only  come  into  the  picture  when  it  is  a 
question  of  playing  them  off  against  the  educated  classes  and 
using  them  as  spokes  in  the  wheel  of  progress  to  Swaraj.  The 
first  concern  of  Government  are  the  Zamindars.  It  is  they 
who  are  given  the  first  choice  of  the  land  and  at  extraordinary 
low  rates.  Out  of  the  1 .5  million  acres  which  are  expected 
to  be  fit  for  cultivation  after  1932,  no  less  then  350,000  acres 
are  to  be  set  aside  for  big  landlords  who  already  own  more 
land  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  This  land,  it  may 
further  be  noted,  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  nominal  rate  of 
Rs.  15  per  acre,  while  the  capital  expenditure  on  every  acre, 
not  only  of  the  new  land  but  of  all  the  land  benefitted  by  the 
scheme  is  Rs.  30  per  acre  !  Lucky  Zamindars  !  Government 
in  the  press-note  asks  us  all  to  appreciate  “the  magnitude 
of  the  financial  concession  made  to  the  existing  landlords  in  the 
tract.”  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  we  confess  our  inabi¬ 
lity  to  appreciate  it.  But  in  compensation  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  cvnicism  of  a  Government  which  makes  such 
scandalous  concessions  to  big  landlords  and  on  the  top  of  it 
blandly  asks  the  world  at  large  to  appreciate  their  magnanimity. 
And  what,  pray  is  the  reason  for  such  generosity  ?  We  are 
told  that  the  Zamindars  of  Sind  have  their  established  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  country  and  it  is  essential  that  their  legitimate 
claims  should  be  considered.  Yes,  that’s  what  we  are  told. 
We,  of  course,  are  not  told  that  the  General  Member  in  charge 
of  the  scheme  is  a  Sindhi  Zamindar  himself.  Nor  are  we  told 
as  to  how  and  why  the  Sindhi  Muslim  group  in  the  Council 
have  consistently  found  themselves  in  the  Government  lobbies. 
We  presume  these  are  mere  accidents,  pure  coincidences.  It 
was  a  pure  coincidence  no  doubt  that  the  same  General  Mem¬ 
ber  formed  a  syndicate  and  acquired  a  very  large  area  of  land 
from  private  owners,  area  which  as  a  Minister,  he  knew  was 
to  be  included  in  the  irrigation  scheme.  Some  people  have 
all  the  luck  in  the  world. 
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When  the  hunger  of  the  Zamindars  has  been  satisfied, 
then  the  Mabap  Government  turn  their  eyes  to  the  peasant. 
For  him  they  mean  to  reserve  the  magnificent  area  of  50,000 
acres  in  allotments  of  16  acres  as  a  rule.  A  hope  is  thrown  in 
that  later  a  larger  area  may  be  available — which  is  as  it  should 
be,  seeing  that  the  peasant  in  India  generally  lives  on  hopes. 
And  at  what  rate  does  he  get  these  plots  ?  Is  it  Rs.  15  per 
acre?  Oh  dear,  no,  Government  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  magnanimous  to  the  poor.  Their  charity  is  rightly 
reserved  to  the  rich.  How  doth  the  ancient  text  run?  To 
those  who  have  more  shall  be  added  unto  them;  but  from  those 
who  have  not,  the  little  they  have  shall  be  taken  from  them. 
No,  the  peasant  will  pay  not  Rs.  15  but  Rs.  90  per  acre  .  .  . 
The  primary  function  of  Government  is  the  welfare  of  the 
governed— not  the  few  whose  votes  and  voices  tell,  but  of  the 
many  who  have  neither  voice  nor  influence.  Here  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  of  settling  tens  of  thousands  of  peasant  families 
which,  as  in  the  Punjab,  will  make  admirable  colonists,  and 
while  adding  to  the  dignity  of  their  own  life  will  also  add  to 
the  beauty  and  stability  of  the  State.  Instead,  Government 
with  prodigal  hands  mean  to  alienate  land  to  men  whose  one 
purpose  in  life  is  to  make  others  sweat  in  order  that  they  them¬ 
selves  may  grow  fat.” 

This  was  forty  years  ago.  It  couldn’t  be  improved  upon 
now.  So  long  as  that  too,  I  prophesied  infinite  future  trouble 
from  the  Balfour  scheme  of  a  National  Home  for  Jews  in 
Palestine.  I  wrote  (Aug.  29)  : 

“There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  home 
for  this  tragic  race,  a  land  which  they  might  call  their 
own  and  where  they  might  grow  roots  again.  There  is 
both  from  the  historical  and  sentimental  point  of  view  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  such  a  home  to  be  located  in 
Palestine.  If  indeed  Palestine  were  a  wilderness  and 
Jerusalem  a  city  of  ruins,  all  might  have  been  well.  The 
Jewish  money  and  the  Jewish  enterprise  might  have  again 
set  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  .  .  .  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Palestine  has  its  own  settled  population  of  Arab 
and  Greek,  and  Jerusalem  is  as  much  the  holy  city  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem  as  of  the  Jew,  The  scheme 
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of  a  Jewish  Home  was,  therefore,  bound  to  create  no  end 
of  trouble.” 

I  ended:  “Britian  has  sown  the  winds;  it  has  got  to 
reap  the  whirlwinds.” 

In  the  issue  of  Oct.  3  on  Gandhi's  60th  birthday,  I  paid 
my  tribute  which  ended  thus  : 

“Gandhiji  will  not  eventually  be  judged  by  what 
he  did  or  failed  to  do.  He  will  be  judged  by  what  he 
stood  for.  If  in  a  materialistic  age  to  preach  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  spirit;  if  in  a  world  which  is  ever  increasing 
in  wants,  to  preach  the  beauty  of  simpler  life;  if  in  a  world 
which  is  getting  urbanised  and  mechanised,  to  preach 
the  naturalness  of  rural  life  and  the  saving  virtue  of 
handicrafts;  if  in  a  world  where  selfishness  is  set  forth  as  a 
summum  bonum,  to  preach  service  as  the  law  of  life;  if  herein 
he  strikes  notes  of  eternal  truth  and  beauty,  then  Gandhiji 
may  securely  await  the  judgment  of  posterity.” 

Early  in  November,  Lord  Irwin,  returning  to  India  after 
confabulations  with  the  Secretary  for  India  made  a  public 
announcement,  (1)  reiterating  that  the  goal  of  British  policy 
was  the  full  Dominion  Status,  and  (2)  proposing  a  Round 
Table  Conference  to  settle  the  constitutional  framework.  In 
a  long  article  I  hailed  the  pronouncement  as  a  gleam  in  the 
surrounding  gloom,  but  warned  that  unless  Indian  parties 
settled  their  own  differences  first,  the  R.T.C.  would  not  only 
end  in  failure,  but  show  us  in  a  bad  light  before  a  world  au¬ 
dience.  I,  therefore,  suggested  an  all-parties  Conference 
to  settle  our  own  differences  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
mutual  goodwill.  The  Conference  would  appoint  a  small 
delegation  to  confer  with  the  British  representatives,  carrying 
a  mandate  based  on  the  agreement  already  reached.  The 
delegation  should  have  the  advise  of  experts,  constitutional 
and  financial,  to  meet  the  complex  problems  which  were 
bound  to  arise.  Though  even  Jawaharlal  Nehru  along  with 
all  other  leaders  had  accepted  the  proposal,  the  Parliamentary 
debates  roused  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Congress  had  demanded  as  a  precondition  a 
political  amnesty.  As  this  was  turned  down  by  Government, 
the  Lahore  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year  plumped  for  com¬ 
plete  independence  and  non-co-operation. 
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In  a  vigorous  and  analytical  article — Whither  Bound, 
Mother  India? — I  stressed  the  unwisdom  of  launching  into  the 
dangerous  path  of  revolution  for  independence  which  Britain 
would  oppose  with  all  its  strength,  when  the  Dominion  Status 
would  give  India  the  substance  of  independence  at  the  nego¬ 
tiating  table.  Independence  has  a  fine  sound.  It  rightly 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  youth,  and  to  national  pride.  National 
pride,  I  wrote,  is  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  weighed  against 
the  prospective  dangers  and  sufferings  to  which  the  country 
would  be  exposed. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  country  was  divided.  Large 
sections,  including  the  Muslims,  were  opposed  to  the  agitation. 
The  Congress  itself  was  divided.  The  younger  section  wanted 
strong  and  violent  action.  They  had  no  use  for  Gandhi  and 
his  non-violence.  The  conservative  and  elderly  leaders  only 
paid  lip-service  to  the  independence  slogan.  They  cared 
for  seats  in  the  Councils  and  the  pickings  thereof,  and  were 
at  heart  collaborationists.  The  third  and,  for  the  present, 
the  section  in  control  was  that  of  Gandhi,  in  whom  alone  the 
masses  had  faith  and  whom  they  were  prepared  to  follow. 
Will  a  divided  country  and  a  divided  party  be  able  to  carry  on 
a  non-violent  revolution  to  a  successful  conclusion  ?  I  had 
grave  doubts.  The  one  saving  grace,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
next  issue,  was  that  the  civil  disobedience  Gandhi  had  kept 
firmly  in  his  own  hands.  He  had  seen  to  it  that  Subhas  Bose’s 
alternative  of  mass  rising  was  defeated  in  the  Congress.  The 
parting  of  the  ways  was  due  to  the  miasma  of  suspicion  of 
British  motives,  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  spokesman 
of  the  Labour  Government  spoke  with  two  voices. 

In  the  issue  of  March  13,  when  Gandhi  started  his  historic 
march  for  the  salt  satyagraha,  I  wrote  : 

“As  we  write,  the  Mahatmas  has  crossed  the  Rubi¬ 
con.  He  has  burnt  his  boats.  For  him  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  retreat.  He  must  march  on  to  whatever  doom 
he  and  the  ruling  power  together  may  be  fashioning. 
This  is,  as  he  well  knows,  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  life. 
For  it  is  not  only  the  future  of  this  great  country  that  is  at 
stake  in  this  last  gambler’s  throw.  It  is  a  whole  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life;  it  is  the  conviction  of  a  life-time  that  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  is  mightier  than  the  sword  of  steel  ; 
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that  organised  non-violence  is  greater  far  than  organised 
violence.  It  is  an  experiment  of  immense  import  and 
significance.  Not  to  India  only,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
This  is  why  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  focussed  on  a 
frail  wisp  of  a  man  with  the  indomitable  soul,  issuing  out 
his  ashram  with  his  defenceless  little  band  of  followers 
to  challenge  and  overthrow  the  mightiest  empire  the 
world  has  seen.  In  the  worldly-wise  who  weigh  all 
things  in  their  material  scales,  the  sight  only  provokes 
Rabelaisian  laughter.  And  well  it  may.  The  means 
seem  so  disproportionate  to  the  end  !  But  Gandhiji 
heeds  not  the  mocking  laughter,  as  he  has  not  heeded 
the  appeals  of  friends  and  the  threats  of  foes.  He  follows 
the  inner  light.  He  is  engaged  in  a  high  spiritual  adven¬ 
ture,  the  basis  and  strength  of  which  is  vicarious  suffering.” 
The  Week,  from  the  very  beginning  had  devoted  a  page 
to  noting  briefly  the  most  significant  events  in  India  and  the 
world  during  the  week.  From  now  on  it  went  on  recording 
the  happenings  in  connection  with  the  non-co-operation 
movement,  as  well  as  important  pronouncements  and  writings 
of  documentary  value.  The  historian  of  the  movement  has 
here  a  mine  of  information.  On  March  31  the  paper  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  after  its  resurrection.  It  was  going  from  strength 
to  strength.  I  had  secured  the  collaboration  of  Prof.  Patro- 
cinio  de  Andrade  who  wrote  a  fortnightly  column  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Okeron.  A  writer  with  a  chaste  style,  he  had 
the  knack  of  treating  grave  things  gaily.  Zacharias  was  a 
regular  contributor,  and  we  had  correspondents  in  many 
places.  Besides  under  Gleanings  I  republished  a  number  of 
seminal  articles  appearing  in  important  journals  of  the  world. 
Otho  Rothfield,  a  retired  I.C.S.  living  in  Spain,  and  a  writer 
of  note,  in  a  letter  endorsing  what  I  had  said  traversing  Ches¬ 
terton’s  views  of  India,  ended  :  “May  I  be  permitted  to 
say  how  valuable  I  consider  The  Week  for  its  thoughtfulness, 
its  reasoned  idealism  and  its  literary  quality  ?  It  deserves 
support  not  only  from  Catholics  but  from  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  India.” 

In  the  issue  of  March  29,  I  examined  critically  the  ethical 
aspects  of  civil  disobedience  and  non-payment  of  tax  in  view 
of  the  controversy  raised  by  The  Examiner.  I  drew  a  dis- 
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tinction  between  civil  law  and  ethics.  I  held  that  taxes  which 
were  iniquitous  like  the  salt-tax  were  not  binding  in  con¬ 
science.  I  also  held  that  in  countries  which  were  not  self- 
governing  and  where  a  change  of  government  is  impossible 
by  normal  methods,  the  people  were  entitled  not  to  support 
such  a  government  by  withholding  taxes  and  taking  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

The  article  was  marked  by  its  close  reasoning.  It 
appears  that  it  received  close  consideration  in  the  Roman 
curia,  but  no  bolt  came  from  there.  In  India  the  leading 
Jesuit  theologian  wrote  to  express  his  satisfaction  that  I  had 
taught  some  theology  to  the  priest  editor  of  The  Examiner  ! 

In  an  article  called  ‘The  Lion  in  the  Path’  (June  19),  I 
examined  the  arguments  in  the  Simon  Report  about  the  lack 
of  Indian  Officers  in  the  army  which  was  held  a  conclusive 
argument  against  immediate  self-government.  With  irre¬ 
futable  logic  I  demolished  the  whole  disingenuous  structure. 
Of  the  stuff  that  makes  first-class  soldiers  we  had  plenty. 
What  we  needed,  was  military  academics  for  training  officer 
cadres.  This  could  be  done  within  twenty  years,  given  autho¬ 
rity  in  our  hands.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  Within  20 
years  of  independence,  all  services,  army,  navy,  air,  are 
manned  by  Indians  from  top  to  bottom. 

During  a  whole  month  (July  25-Aug.  27)  The  Week 
suffered  an  eclipse — not  of  my  making.  The  publisher  of 
the  paper  was  changing  his  press,  and  according  to  law,  a  new 
declaration  had  to  be  made  before  the  Presidency  Magistrate. 
It  was  purely  a  technical  matter.  Yet  the  Magistrate  took  the 
opportunity  to  demand  a  security  of  Rs.  1,500,  the  highest 
under  the  Press  Ordinance  in  force.  I  protested  to  Lord 
Irwin,  recalling  his  public  assurance  that  the  Ordinance  was 
not  meant  to  stifle  criticism  of  the  Government.  No  one 
could  accuse  The  Week  of  instigating  sedition,  violence  or 
anything  else  remotely  calculated  to  bring  the  paper  under 
the  draconian  Ordinance.  The  press  also  reacted  vigorously 
against  this  assault  on  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Home 
Ministry  (Maharashtra)  intervened,  and  the  Magistrate 
reduced  the  security  to  Rs.  500,  which  was  the  minimum. 
In  principle  I  objected  to  any  payment,  but  our  readers  cla¬ 
moured  for  its  re-appearance  and  even  suggested  a  public 
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subscription.  I  used  the  opportunity  to  a  little  bantering 
of  the  C.I.D.  : 

“What  has  struck  us  most  in  this  affair  is  the  attitude 
of  our  friends,  the  police,  to  The  Week.  Sometime 
ago  a  little  bird  had  whispered  to  us  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  very  interested  in  the  paper — busy  reading, 
marking,  and,  we  hoped  for  the  good  of  their  souls, 
digesting  as  well.  That  the  police  entertained  their 
leisure  between  one  lathi  charge  and  another  by  sedu¬ 
lously  reading  the  paper  was,  indeed,  gratifying.  We 
in  the  innocence  of  our  hearts  hoped  that,  after  deriving 
from  it  amusement  as  well  as  edification,  they  would 
stand  fast  by  the  paper  through  good  report  or  bad. 
Alas  for  human  ingratitude  !  The  only  return  they 
make  is  in  the  shape  of  a  report  which  must  have  been 
lurid  enough  to  lure  the  Magistrate  into  demanding 
nearly  the  maximum  security  which  can  be  demanded 
under  the  Ordinance  on  a  new  declaration.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  revelation.  We  never  knew  that  we  were  so 
dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  the  guardians  of  law  and  order. 
We  confess  we  are  flattered.  We  also  confess  to  the 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  our  C.I.D.  One  should 
have  thought  their  hands  would  be  too  full  just  now  for 
them  to  worry  overmuch  over  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
present  writer.  But  apparently  nothing  escapes  their 
Argus  eyes.  Such  a  force  is  really  a  credit  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country.  We  do  hope  that  Government,  as 
in  duty  bound,  will  at  the  next  council  bring  in  a  motion 
for  a  special  allowance  to  the  local  C.I.D.,  who  are 
clever  enough  to  unearth  sedition  where  there  is  none.” 
The  ways  of  the  bureaucracy  were  during  the  British  raj 
not  much  different  from  what  they  are  now.  They  are  capable 
of  a  melancholy  meanness.  Though  I  had  informed  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  paper  was  being  suspended  temporarily,  pend¬ 
ing  Government  decision  to  our  representation,  the  Official 
in  the  Secretariat  on  his  own  informed  the  postal  authorities 
that  the  paper  had  ceased  publication.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  paper  was  sent  for  posting,  the  P.O.  refused  to  grant 
the  usual  concession  in  postage,  and  we  were  put  to  consider¬ 
able  additional  expense,  and  it  took  us  nearly  a  month  to  get 
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the  authorities  to  issue  new  orders  for  postal  registration. 
As  if  these  contratemps  were  not  enough  to  try  even  Job’s 
patience,  there  was  a  flood  in  Bombay  due  to  a  cloud-burst, 
and  water  flooded  the  basement  where  the  press  was  situated. 
What  was  worse,  the  water  caused  some  trouble  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  connection  and  there  was  a  fire  at  the  dead  of  the  night. 
Luckily  some  neighbour  noticed  the  smoke  and  gave  alarm, 
and  the  fire-engines  put  out  the  fire.  This,  as  I  wrote,  is  a 
very  strange  phenomenon  that  water  should  have  caused 
a  fire. 


Chapter  XVI 


THE  WEEK  AND  THE  R.  T.  CONFERENCE 

THE  Viceroy’s  announcement  early  in  August  that  a 
Round  Table  Conference  to  decide  about  the  political 
future  of  India  would  be  convened  in  London  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber  created  quite  a  flutter  in  political  dovecotes.  A  number 
of  people  suddenly  became  active  and  put  forward  their  re¬ 
presentative  claim  for  nomination.  Some  somnulent  mino¬ 
rities  like  the  Catholic  community  also  woke  up  from  their 
torpor.  The  Catholic  Association  of  South  Kanara,  a  small 
inconspicuous  body  whose  activity  was  confined  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Mangalore  and  whose  membership  consisted  of  the 
upper  ten,  took  upon  itself  to  call  an  all-India  Conference  of 
Catholics  in  Mangalore,  by  no  means  easily  accessible  in  the 
rainy  season.  Though  its  main  business  was  political — the 
question  of  communal  electorates — the  bishops  were  asked  to 
send  representatives  and  several  of  them  did.  So  far  as  the 
laity  was  concerned  the  Catholics  of  Madras  Presidency  and 
Mangalore  alone  were  present,  apart  from  one  man  from 
Karachi.  The  unrepresentative  character  of  this  all-India 
meeting  was  obvious.  Yet  it  claimed  to  speak  for  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  a  claim  that  The  Week  challenged.  I  also 
questioned  the  right  of  diocesan  delegates  to  participate  and 
vote  on  purely  political  questions.  Though  the  Conference 
was  of  Indian  Christians,  foreign  priests  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  deliberations.  It  was  an  Italian  Rector  of  the  local 
Seminary  who  raised  a  point  of  order  when  a  member  moved 
a  resolution  welcoming  the  R.T.C.  and  demanding  Dominion 
Status  with  transitional  reservations.  The  point  of  order 
being  naturally  ruled  out,  the  resolution  was  discussed  and 
voted  out  by  a  majority.  It  was  also  an  Italian  Jesuit  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Aloysius  College  who  raised  another  point  of  order, 
when  to  the  motion  from  the  chair  for  communal  electorates 
an  amendment  was  moved  favouring  joint  electorates  with 
reservation  of  seats  for  minorities.  The  point  of  order  was 
that  the  amendment  was  a  negative  of  the  motion.  It  wasn’t 
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a  negative,  but  an  alternative  which  was  perfectly  in  order. 
Yet  the  point  of  order  was  upheld  by  the  Chair,  and  discus¬ 
sion  was  ruled  out.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  was  so  mani¬ 
pulated  as  to  get  communal  electorates  in  which  a  few  Catho¬ 
lic  politicians  of  Madras  were  interested,  endorsed  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  community.  I  escoriated  the  Conference 
in  no  mild  terms.  I  wrote  (Sept.  11)  : 

“As  for  the  description  of  the  few  politicians  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  diehards  of  the  ‘benighted  Presidency,’  it  stands. 
They  have  proved  to  be  such,  not  merely  by  the  demand  for 
communal  electorates  on  which  we  have  animadverted  before, 
but  specially  by  turning  down  the  amendment  which  defined 
the  scope  of  the  R.T.C.  as  one  for  framing  a  constitution  on 
the  basis  of  Dominion  Status  with  temporary  reservations. 
This  particular  demand  has  been  endorsed  even  by  Muslim 
communalists,  but  it  stuck  in  the  gullets  of  our  friends  in  the 
south  who  make  such  a  gala  of  their  nationalism.  Well, 
nationalism  wears  strange  garbs  now-a-days,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  by  now  immortal  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Calcutta  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  Morley-Minto  era, 
has  many  an  admirer  among  the  pur-sang  nationalists  who 
held  their  pow-vows  in  Mangalore.  And  we  are  asked  to 
accept  these  as  the  decisions  of  the  All-India  Catholics  !  We 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  Mangalore  Conference  has  utterly 
misinterpreted  the  mind  of  Indian  Catholics.  Their  deci¬ 
sion  is  a  libel  on  our  patriotism  and  political  sanity.  If  the 
country  took  this  Conference  at  its  own  face  value,  it  might 
be  inclined  to  rank  Indian  Catholics  along  with  Europeans 
as  enemies  of  political  progress.” 

The  Conference  also  had  an  ulterior  motive,  though  the 
convener,  Prof.  Varkey,  disavowed  it — to  put  up  a  panel  of 
names  for  the  Viceroy  to  choose  from.  Certain  names  were 
suggested,  among  them  that  of  A.  T.  Pannirselvam,  the 
President  of  the  Conference.  This  nominee  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  R.T.C.  as  the  representative  of  the  Indian 
Christians.  Later,  K.  T.  Paul  first  and,  after  his  lamentable 
death,  Dr.  K.  S.  Dutta,  was  nominated  to  represent  the 
Protestant  section.  As  I  had  foreseen,  the  Catholic  repre¬ 
sentative  allied  himself  with  the  most  reactionary  communal 
elements  in  London,  while  the  Protestant  representative 
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ranged  with  the  nationalist  elements.  The  two  neutralised 
each  other,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Christians 
might  as  well  not  have  been  represented  at  all. 

I  felt  that  these  reactionary  men  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  away  with  it.  So  I  secured  the  signatures  of  leading 
Bombay  Catholics  and  convened  early  in  September  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Cowasji  Jehangir  Hall,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  was  also  fully  representative.  We  had  invited 
the  veteran  leader  Joseph  Baptista  to  preside.  Unfortunately 
Baptista  had,  suffering  from  frustration,  lately  tried  to  make 
common  cause  with  reactionary  forces. 

When  his  name  was  proposed,  a  young  nationalist  op¬ 
posed  it,  calling  him  anti-patriotic  and  anti-national. 
Others  proposed  my  own  name  to  the  chair.  I  intervened, 
saying  that  I  refused  to  take  the  chair,  and  there  should  be 
no  opposition  to  Mr.  Baptista.  The  fact  that  he  had  accepted 
our  invitation  was  a  proof  that  he  was  with  us  in  the  cause. 
Whatever  differences  they  might  have  with  him,  this  was 
not  the  place  and  the  time  to  ventilate  them.  The  veteran 
Dr.  A.  G.  Viegas,  former  President  of  the  Bombay  Municipal 
Corporation,  endorsed  my  plea.  I  put  an  end  to  the  matter 
by  saying  that  I  was  not  accepting  the  chair  and,  as  there  was 
no  other  proposal,  I  as  a  convener  asked  him  to  take  the  chair. 
Mr.  Baptista  protested  vehemently  against  the  charge  of  anti¬ 
nationalism  levelled  against  him,  as  well  he  might.  He  said 
he  was  one  with  the  conveners  in  the  object  of  the  meeting 
and  he  called  upon  me  to  move  the  resolution.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  briefly  declared  that  Bombay  Catholics  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Mangalore  Con¬ 
ference  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  both  of  the  country  and 
the  Community,  and  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  joint  elec¬ 
torates  with  reservation  of  seats  for  the  present. 

Before  I  could  move  the  resolution,  Mr.  Joachim  Alva 
wanted  to  move  adjournment  of  the  meeting  for  a  week  as 
a  tribute  to  thousands  of  satyagrahis  who  were  in  jail.  This 
was  clearly  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the  meeting — for  what 
purpose  I  couldn’t  fathom,  since  Alva  was  a  convinced 
nationalist.  The  audience  however  would  have  none  of  it 
and  shouted  him  down  whenever  he  tried  to  speak.  Even- 
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tually  the  Chairman  saved  the  situation  by  tactfully  adjourn¬ 
ing  the  meeting  for  five  minutes. 

In  my  speech  I  showed  the  harm  separate  electorates,  a 
kind  of  political  apartheid,  was  doing  both  to  the  nation  and 
the  minority.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Nehru  Committee 
itself  had  accepted  the  principle  of  reservation  in  the  case  of 
Hindus  and  Muslims,  but  denied  it  to  smaller  minorities  who 
stood  very  much  more  in  need  of  it  in  view  of  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  communalism.  What  was  food  for  the  large  ganders 
should  be  food  for  the  small  geese.  This  reservation  I  pointed 
out,  was  to  be  temporary  as  the  resolution  stated.  It  could 
he  dropped  once  the  spirit  of  nationalism  prevailed.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Rebello,  Dr.  P.  A. 
Dias,  and  others. 

Mr.  Alva  moved  an  amendment  deleting  reservation  of 
seats  ;  so  we  would  have  a  common  electorate  sans  phrases. 
He  eloquently  appealed  to  the  house  to  give  a  lead  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Alex  Pais,  who  seconded,  said  that  never  in 
history  Catholics  had  stood  on  privilege.  They  should  stand 
on  their  own  legs.  In  opposing  the  amendment,  I  asked  the 
audience  to  have  a  sense  of  realities.  One  might  have  his 
head  among  the  stars,  provided  one  had  his  feet  on  the  solid 
ground.  Did  they  believe  Catholics  would  have  any  repre¬ 
sentation  without  reservation  ?  The  amendment  found  few 
supporters  and  the  original  motion  was  passed  with  a  few 
dissentients. 

Unfortunately  a  mischief-maker  falsely  informed  Mr. 
Baptista  that  the  trouble  about  his  taking  the  chair  had  been 
engineered  by  me.  He  was  then  editing  an  East  Indian 
paper.  He  started  a  virulent  campaign  against  me,  full  of 
personal  attacks.  True  to  my  principles  I  refused  to  take 
notice  of  them  or  to  make  a  retort,  though  he  was  very  vul¬ 
nerable.  Less  than  a  month  later,  he  was  dead.  I  attended 
the  funeral.  There  were  a  couple  of  speeches  by  the  grave¬ 
side  by  non-Christians.  Friends  urged  me  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Christians.  Though  I  wasn’t  prepared,  I  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  man  who  in  his  day  had  played  a  big  role  in  public 
life.  In  the  next  issue  (Sept.  25)  I  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
his  many  gifts  including  that  of  humour,  a  rare  quality  in 
public  life,  his  services  in  the  political  field  as  the  right  hand 
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man  of  Tilak,  his  work  in  the  Municipality,  and  even  more 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  incipient  trade-unionism  in  Bombay. 
I  concluded  : 

“The  latter-day  aberrations,  due  to  a  profound  mis¬ 
understanding  of  men  and  things,  we  should  forget,  remem¬ 
bering  only  the  man  of  sturdy  independence  and  sterling 
patriotism,  one  who  for  a  generation  fought  his  country’s 
battles  against  heavy  odds,  who  alone  of  the  Indian  Christians 
of  his  time  rose  above  narrow  parochialism,  and  launched 
into  wider  public  life  and  by  sheer  merit  won  a  place  of 
honour  among  the  great  patriots  and  leaders  of  his  time.” 

In  the  same  issue  in  answer  to  a  couple  of  correspondents 
who  had  put  in  reasoned  pleas  for  separate  electorates,  I  went 
deep  into  the  question.  I  pointed  out  that  this  system  was 
unique  in  the  world.  Even  in  Ceylon  where  it  had  been 
imposed  by  the  British,  the  Donoughmore  Committee  re¬ 
porting  on  further  political  reforms  had  recommended  its 
abolition.  In  the  new  nations  which  had  risen  after  the 
War  many  constitutional  devices  had  been  used  to  protect 
minorities,  except  that  of  separate  electorates.  Gen.  Hertzog 
of  South  Africa  wanted  to  introduce  it  there  and  also  the 
European  settlers  in  East  Africa,  but  the  people  affected  would 
have  none  of  it.  We  in  India  had  condemned  it  in  East 
Africa  while  urging  it  in  India,  which  laid  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  duplicity  and  illogicality.  The  correspondent 
whom  I  was  answering  had  ascribed  the  difference  to  the 
materialism  of  western  democracy.  “If  jute,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  mills  can  be  of  such  importance  that  they  must  be  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Councils,  why  not  racial,  cultural  or  reli¬ 
gious  interests  ?”  This  was  the  poser.  It  was  wrong,  I 
replied,  to  say  that  the  West  was  materialist.  Are  Ireland, 
Poland  and  Spain  more  materialistic  than  India  or  more 
careless  of  religious  interests  ? 

The  mistake  is  to  think  that  cultural  or  religious  interests 
secure  no  representation  through  common  electorates. 
The  men  elected  do  not  shed  off  their  religion,  culture,  or 
community  merely  because  they  are  elected  by  a  territorial 
constituency.  In  every  such  constituency  there  is  variety  of 
views  and  interests,  and  the  result  is  that  the  elected  candi¬ 
dates  are  far  more  likely  to  look  after  the  general,  rather  than 
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the  particular  interest,  which  is  what  the  function  of  democracy 
should  be. 

If  millowners  need  special  representation,  why  not 
Muslims  and  Christians  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  questions 
with  which  Councils  deal  are  pre-eminently  economic  and 
social,  not  religious.  The  only  Act  which  might  have  had 
religious  implications  was  the  Sarda  Act  which  raised  the 
age  of  marriage  of  Hindus.  But  this  was  purely  a  social 
reform.  If  it  affected  religion,  it  was  merely  because  so 
many  corrupt  customs  are  bound  up  with  Hindu  religion. 
In  future  social  legislation  will  affect  mainly  the  Hindus  ; 
yet  these  do  not  clamour  for  separate  electorates.  “What  is 
wanted  in  the  Council  was  not  the  fine  flower  of  orthodoxy. 
Our  Assemblies  are  not  museums  exhibiting  specimens  of 
piety.  The  men  who  are  wanted  there  are  public  men  who 
have  studied  public  affairs  and  are  able  to  shed  light  on  public 
questions  which  are  mainly  political  and  economic.” 

The  other  answer  is  that  special  constituencies  (landlords, 
millowners,  trade  associations)  are  only  a  small  addition  to 
the  general  electorate.  They  do  not  vitiate,  as  communal 
electorates  do,  the  general  principle  that  men  may  be  mainly 
elected  to  represent  common  interests,  since  these  trans¬ 
cend  by  far  the  particular  interests.  The  representation  to 
special  interests  is  by  way  of  experts  in  legislation  or  taxation, 
which  bears  on  economic  interests.  I  would  have  a  second 
functional  chamber  where  all  special  interests,  including 
cultural  and  religious  would  be  represented.  But  that  is 
another  story.  The  objection  is  to  communal  electorates 
being  the  sole  basis  of  representation,  and  religion  being  the 
chief  differential  qualification. 

This  is  wrong  in  principle,  that  Hindus,  Muslims,  Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  chosen  not  because  they  are  excellent  public 
men,  but  because  they  are  excellent  Hindus,  Muslims  and 
Christians.  This  in  practice  has  worked  infinite  harm.  For 
the  communal  blocks  are  not  concerned  with  religion,  but 
with  what  they  by  political  pressure  can  get  by  way  of  jobs, 
concessions  and  commissions.  Their  loyalty  is  to  their  own 
community,  on  which  their  political  future  depends.  They 
have  no  other  loyalty.  This  is  sheer  injustice  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  And  yet  good  Catholics  stand  for  a  system  which  is 
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wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  in  practice,  and  rail  against 
us  because  we  will  give  it  no  quarter. 

As  for  Catholic  religious  interests,  the  best  safeguard 
does  not  lie  in  Catholic  representatives,  but  on  a  bill  of  rights 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  safeguarded  by  judicial 
tribunals.  This  has  been  done  in  India,  and  I  had  no  small 
hand  in  this  business. 

The  Round  Table  Conference  which  began  in  November 
12,  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  motley  individuals — princes, 
belted  knights,  Dewan  Bahadurs,  and  so-called  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  interests,  communal,  caste,  what  not.  Since 
there  was  no  common  denominator  between  them,  and  most 
of  them  would  look  at  the  constitutional  progress  from  a 
narrow  angle,  the  prospects  of  success  were  poor.  What  was 
infinitely  worse,  the  only  party  in  a  position  to  deliver  the 
goods  wasn’t  in  the  picture  at  all.  Gandhi,  Nehru  and  other 
national  leaders  were  behind  the  bars,  and  civil  disobedience 
and  repression  went  hand  in  hand.  It  was  like  playing 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  saving  grace 
was  that  the  nationalist  element,  the  Liberals  were  strongly 
represented.  They,  it  is  true,  were  content  with  the  Dominion 
status.  But,  as  I  had  stressed  more  than  once,  there  was 
practically  no  difference  between  this  status  and  independ¬ 
ence,  since  even  the  right  of  secession  had  been  asserted  by 
the  South  African  Premier  without  challenge.  The  link 
with  Britain  was  all-important,  specially  in  the  matter  of 
defence,  so  long  as  India  was  incapable  of  standing  on  her 
own  legs.  The  controversy  to  my  mind  was  shadow-fighting 
and  not  worth  all  the  potter.  Indeed,  when  eventually 
India  secured  independence,  of  her  own  will  she  remained  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  Nehru  himself  had  to  defend 
stoutly  this  decision.  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  strange 
revenges. 

I  knew  that,  however  bitter  the  nationalist  feelings  might 
be,  we  were  all  slaves  to  Western,  and  mainly  British,  concepts. 
In  our  ideas  about  the  future  Constitution,  we  would  slavishly 
copy  the  British  pattern,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  size 
and  population  of  the  country  made  the  unitary  type  adopted 
by  Britain  impracticable.  Some  kind  of  federalism  with 
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devolution  of  powers  to  the  constituent  provinces  would  be 
necessary. 

So  I  took  upon  myself  the  task  of  evolving  a  framework 
of  a  constitutional  scheme  which  would  take  into  account 
old  traditions  and  new  conditions.  This  scheme  I  published 
in  The  Week  (Oct.  30).  Later  I  sent  copies  to  all  important 
members  of  the  R.T.C.  Nothing  came  of  it  as  the  R.T.C. 
broke  down  even  after  Gandhi  had  attended  it  as  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Congress.  The  scheme  received  close 
attention  in  foreign  countries.  It  was  remarkable  that 
L’Osservatore  Romano,  the  organ  of  the  Vatican,  front¬ 
paged  a  full  translation  of  the  article  in  The  Week.  Gandhi 
himself  who  had  received  a  copy  via  Krishna  Menon  adopted 
two  of  its  suggestions — village  self-government  and  indirect 
elections.  I  wrote  : 

“The  main  fault  of  our  constitution  builders  is  that  they 
are  willing  to  import  ready-made  constitutions  from  abroad 
for  the  use  of  India,  forgetting  that  ready-made  constitutions, 
like  ready-made  suits,  are  apt  to  prove  misfits.  They  are 
willing  to  rear  imposing  superstructures  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  in  England  or  other  similarly  situated  coun¬ 
tries,  without  making  sure  whether  the  Indian  foundations 
can  bear  the  burden.  Our  constitutional  architects  are  fond 
of  building  from  the  top,  and,  though  their  plans  may  look 
pretty  on  paper,  the  building  itself  is  bound  to  be  as  unstable 
as  a  pack  of  cards.  As  constitutions  are  no  toys  to  play  with 
but  political  houses  to  live  in,  we  must  above  all  make  sure 
of  our  foundations.  If  these  foundations  are  there  already, 
though  cut  off  from  sight  by  the  accumulated  debris  of  time, 
then  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clear  these  debris  and  build  on 
what  through  countless  centuries  of  Indian  history  had  re¬ 
mained  the  basis  of  Indian  self-government.  This  basis  was 
the  ancient  self-governing  communes,  the  primary  demo¬ 
cracy  known  to  all  Aryan  races.” 

“While  dynasties  rose  and  fell,  while  invasions  flowed 
and  ebbed,  while  war  and  rebellion  broke  out  and  broke  off, 
these  communities  succeeded  in  maintaining  not  only  self- 
government,  but  good  government  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.”  I  wrote.  A  constitution  adapted  to  Indian 
genius  and  tradition  must  be  built  on  these  foundations. 
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The  scheme  briefly  was  cast  on  the  following  general 
lines  : — 

1.  Village  self-government  with  full  powers  over  village 
life  and  economy,  including  civil  cases,  (land,  debts, 
etc.).  Similar  powers  and  functions  to  Municipalities 
in  towns,  barring  judicial  functions. 

2.  Full  adult  suffrage  in  villages  and  townships  for  elect¬ 
ing  the  village  Councils  or  panchayats.  If  the  village 
was  too  small,  neighbouring  villages  could  be  grouped 
together. 

3.  The  village  Councils  elected  for  a  year  would  have  all 
executive  powers,  the  budget  and  important  works 
being  subject  to  the  general  body  of  villages. 

4.  Taxes  in  villages  would  be  imposed  by  Legislative 
Assembly  of  each  Province,  but  collected  by  the  pan- 
chayat,  who  would  keep  a  definite  (high)  percentage 
for  their  own  use.  This  would  stimulate  collection 
without  the  need  of  an  outside  agency.  The  village 
could  vote  other  taxes  which  would  be  wholly  used  by 
it.  By  this  system  the  taxes  would  be  uniform  and 
would  obviate  the  reluctance  of  villagers  to  tax  them¬ 
selves. 

5.  A  group  of  villages  would  be  in  charge  of  a  specially 
trained  graduate  who  would  provide  the  necessary 
expertise  in  running  the  administration  and  socio¬ 
economic  improvement.  These  men  would  be  the 
keystones  of  the  arch. 

6.  Indirect  elections  at  all  higher  stages.  The  village 
panchayats  would  elect  District  Boards.  These  along 
with  village  panchayats  and  municipal  Councils  would 
choose  members  for  the  provincial  Assemblies.  The 
provincial  Assemblies  and  Councils  together  would  elect 
the  Central  Assembly. 

Indirect  election  would  save  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  the  States  as  well  as  to  the  candidates.  They  would  need 
no  elaborate  organisation.  They  would  produce  a  select 
and  more  intelligent  electorate,  capable  of  a  wiser  choice 
than  the  vast  inchoate,  illiterate  masses.  The  size  of  consti¬ 
tuencies  in  direct  elections  prevents  easy  contacts  between 
the  candidate  and  the  voter. 
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7.  Every  province  would  have  two  chambers  :  one 

elected  on  a  regional  basis  (Legislative  Assembly)  and 
the  other  on  a  functional  basis  (Legilsative  Council). 
This  latter  would  have  a  corporative  complexion  with 
representative  of  all  organised  groups,  religious,  cul¬ 
tural,  economic,  professional.  Both  would  have  equal 
powers,  except  that  the  power  of  the  purse  would 
reside  in  the  Assembly.  All  legislation  to  be  referred 
to  Standing  Committees  attached  to  Ministries,  which 
may  consist  of  members  of  both  Houses,  and  it  would 
be  their  report  which  would  form  the  basis  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  legislatures.  This  would  save  time.  The 
same  method  to  be  adopted  in  Central  legislature. 

8.  The  executive  was  to  be  patterned  on  the  presidential 
system  rather  than  the  responsible  parliamentary 
system.  The  Governor  in  the  Provinces,  the  Governor 
General  in  the  Centre  would  appoint  the  best  men 
available  not  necessarily  from  among  the  elected 
members.  They  would  be  responsible  to  him,  not  to 
the  legislature.  This  would  make  for  a  strong  and  far 
less  corrupt  government.  The  ministers  need  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  party  or  the  legislators.  They  would 
give  disinterested  advice,  and  would  probably  be  very 
good  at  the  job,  since  they  were  selected  for  their  special 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  portfolio.  The  miser¬ 
able  exhibition  of  members  crossing  the  floor  at  the 
drop  of  a  coin,  seen  in  these  days,  which  is  bringing 
our  legislatures  into  disrepute,  and  the  consequent 
instability  of  Government  would  never  occur  in  a  pre¬ 
sidential  system. 

9.  A  bill  of  rights  which  I  spelt  out  in  detail,  would  be 
justiciable  and  under  the  protection  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  to  be  established.  This  would 
make  communal  representation  superfluous,  since  such 
representation  was  avowedly  sought  to  safeguard  speci¬ 
fic  rights  and  interests  of  the  minorities,  except  to  the 
small  extent  I  had  recommended  in  the  second  chamber. 

The  present  Indian  Constitution  contains  a  list  of  fun¬ 
damental  rights  which  more  or  less  conforms  to  what  I  had 
suggested  in  my  scheme.  But,  as  I  had  predicted,  our  found- 
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ing  fathers  took  the  British  Constitution  as  their  model — 
direct  elections  and  responsible  government.  Both  have 
failed.  So  long  as  the  monolithic  Congress  under  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  held  the  field,  the  failure  was  not  apparent.  With  the 
turn  of  the  tide  in  the  last  election,  the  structural  cracks  are 
visible.  As  for  indirect  elections  which  I  had  suggested,  the 
prevalent  general  corruption  which  I  had  not  anticipated 
makes  one  wonder  whether  in  such  a  restricted  electorate  the 
wholesale  buying  and  selling  of  votes  would  not  prevail.  Yet 
the  fact  that  under  the  presidential  system  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  office  and  power  would  not  accrue  to  the  elected 
members,  might  have  made  this  a  minor  problem.  Anyhow, 
many  an  intelligent  man  today  is  suggesting  a  constitutional 
reform  based  on  the  presidential  system  which  would  at  any 
rate  give  us  a  strong  government  both  at  the  Centre  and  in 
the  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  an  independent 
Public  Services  Commissions  for  recruitment  of  administration 
personnel  which  I  had  suggested,  find  room  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

There  were  three  parties  in  the  Conference — the  British 
overlords,  the  Indian  subjects,  and  the  princely  quasi-subjects. 
The  idea  was  to  rope  in  the  Indian  States  (rajas)  into  an 
overall  Indian  federation.  The  high-sounding  patriotic 
speeches  they  had  made  had  arrested  world-attention.  The 
number  of  bouquets  they  received,  I  wrote  (Dec.  11)  would 
make  even  famous  primadonnas  green  with  envy.  But  there 
was  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  What  about  the  common  people 
in  the  princely  States,  whose  voice  was  unheard  in  London  ? 
This,  apart  from  the  question  whether  autocratic  princes  and 
democratic  provinces  could  mix  together.  To  this  I 
answered  that  they  could  in  a  federal  system,  and  only  in 
such  a  system.  Witness  the  German  Bundesstaat  and  the 
Swiss  federation  of  democratic  rural  cantons  and  oligarchic 
cities  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  This  is  not  the  question,  I 
wrote  : 

“The  question  is  whether,  while  securing  for  the  princes 
the  fullest  internal  freedom,  we  by  the  same  token  secure  to 
their  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  oppression  and 
misgovernment.  For  the  truth  is  that,  barring,  a  few  States 
which  try  to  do  their  duty  by  their  subjects  according  to  their 
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lights,  the  large  majority  seems  still  living  in  those  times 
when  the  king  could  say  Uetat ,  c'est  moi.  In  other  words, 
they  believe  the  State  is  their  estate.  Their  whim  is  law. 
Their  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  sanction.  Standing  between 
them  and  their  peoples  as  a  shield — at  least  theoretically — 
is  the  British  paramountcy  involving  the  rights  of  intervention 
to  prevent  gross  misgovernment.  The  princes  are  now 
striving  to  remove  that  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  autocracy.  Are  we  prepared  to  do  so  without  guaran¬ 
tees  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  deliver  70  millions  of  fellow  In¬ 
dians  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men,  many  of  whom  seem 
anti-diluvian  in  their  outlook  ?  We  cannot  shirk  these  ques¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  shirk  them  with  all  the  greater  reason, 
because  these  seventy  millions  are  not  represented  at  the 
R.  T.  Conference,  and  if  they  are,  they  are  most  inadequately 
represented. 

“What  sort  of  guarantees  should  we  demand  from  the 
Princes  ?  Personally  we  do  not  think  we  should  insist  on 
full-fledged  Councils  or  responsible  government.  That  will 
come  in  time,  and  in  less  time  than  we  fancy.  The  impact  of 
British  Indian  thought  and  practice  both  on  the  Princes  and 
their  people  will  work  the  miracle.  But  on  other  things  we 
cannot  compromise.  What  other  things  ?  Well,  first  and 
foremost  comes  the  rule  of  law.  There  must  be  one  law  for 
all,  based  on  humane  ideas,  and  that  law  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  fair  and  impartial  tribunals.  No  letters  de  cachet — 
no  sudden  disappearance  of  persons  who  have  incurred 
the  princes’  displeasure — no  confiscation  of  property  by 
executive  orders.  Every  subject  of  the  princes  must,  like 
every  other  Indian,  be  guaranteed  the  ordinary  rights  of 
citizenship.  In  the  second  place,  the  civil  list  of  princes  must 
be  fixed,  and  fixed  in  a  measure  which  shall  bear  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  revenues  of  the  State.  We  must  make  sure  that 
any  financial  gain  accruing  to  the  States  through  federal 
union  contributes  to  the  uplift  of  the  people  rather  than  to  the 
senseless  extravagance  of  the  princes.  Lastly  the  security 
of  service  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  State.  Their  pay  and  prospects  must  in  no  case  depend 
on  their  willingness  to  pander  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  their 
masters.” 
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In  the  issue  of  December  18  1  deprecated  the  counsel  of 
despair  offered  by  the  Council  of  Anglo-Indian  Federation 
that  they  should  emigrate  en  masse.  I  wrote  : 

“The  future  of  the  Anglo-Indians  in  this  country  need 
not  be  dispaired  of — provided  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
But  these  are  conditions  sine  qua  non.  First  and  foremost,  he 
must  get  rid  of  his  superiority  complex — the  feeling  that 
by  virtue  of  his  pigment  and  the  blood  in  his  veins,  he  is 
superior  to  the  Indian.  Well,  he  may  take  it,  he  ain’t.  On 
the  contrary  he  had  better  remember  he  is  an  Indian  and  that 
he  has  no  other  home  than  this.  In  the  severe  indictment  the 
Indian  will  bring  against  him,  the  first  count  will  be  that  he 
has  disowned  his  Mother.  Secondly,  he  must  get  rid  of  his 
inferiority  complex — the  feeling  that  he  cannot  stand  on  his 
own  legs,  but  must  for  ever  be  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  ;  the  feeling  too  that  he  is  not  fit  for  anything  else  in 
life  but  for  jobs.  Thirdly,  he  must  try  to  get  better  and 
cheaper  education  without  which  he,  in  competitive  tests, 
will  go  to  the  wall.  This  means  that  his  schools  must  fall  in 
line  with  Indian  schools  and  be  affiliated  to  Indian  universi¬ 
ties.  It  also  means  he  must  dispense  with  the  expensive 
European  personnel.  Education  must  not  be  prohibitive 
in  cost.  It  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Lastly,  he  should 
try  a  simpler  life.  To  try  to  keep  a  European  standard  of 
life  on  an  Indian  standard  of  pay  is  about  as  tough  a  job  as 
squaring  a  circle.  Or  else  Ichabod  !” 

After  many  alarums  and  excursions,  during  which  the 
pendulum  swung  between  hope  and  despair,  the  first  session 
of  the  R.T.C.  broke  up  by  mid-January,  1931,  with  something 
constructive  to  its  credit.  A  federation  of  the  whole  of 
India  was  accepted,  a  great  gain  since  the  Balkanisation  of 
the  country  was  avoided  ;  full  responsible  government  in  the 
provinces,  and  responsibility  in  the  Centre  too,  but  with 
certain  reservations  and  safeguards,  was  also  agreed  upon. 
Rapid  indianisation  of  services,  civil  and  military,  was  an¬ 
other  great  gain.  To  my  mind  there  had  been  a  change  of 
heart  in  Britain,  mainly  due  to  Gandhi’s  unseen  presence. 
After  analysing  the  situation  (Jan.  22)  I  made  a  fervent  appeal 
to  the  Viceroy  to  open  the  gates  of  the  jails  to  all  satyagrahis 
(general  amnesty)  to  create  a  favourable  atmosphere  for 
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Gandhi  and  other  leaders  to  consider  whether  the  gains  of 
the  Conference  amounted  to  the  substance  of  independence 
(Gandhi’s  phrase)  claimed  by  him.  Lord  Irwin  obliged 
only  to  the  extent  of  setting  Gandhi  and  other  leaders  free, 
while  keeping  the  rank  and  file  as  King-emperor’s  guests — 
which  I  thought  unfair. 

In  an  article  with  the  caption  “The  Turn  of  the  Tide  ” 
(Jan.  29,  1931)  I  pointed  out  that,  while  optimists  like  Sapru 
and  Sastri  looked  only  at  the  bright  side — the  large  consti¬ 
tutional  advance,  the  pessimists  like  Subhas  Bose  and  Vithal- 
bhai  Patel  looked  at  the  darker  side — reservations  and  safe¬ 
guards.  I  went  on  : 

The  line  of  sanity  lies  midway  between  undue  optimism 
and  undue  pessimism.  This  is  the  line  this  paper  will  follow. 
I  am  willing  to  recognise  that  there  lias  been  a  new  spirit  at 
work  in  England  which  means  well  by  India.  I  am  also 
willing  to  recognise  that  the  scheme  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
present  position  or  on  the  Simon  report.  It  gives  Indians  a 
free  hand  over  a  wide  field  including  all  the  nation-building 
departments.  But  I  also  recognise  that  the  safeguards  and 
reservations  are  not  limited  and  defined  ;  that,  unless  they  are 
so  limited  and  defined,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  final  judgment, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  necessary  safeguards  are  worked, 
depends  on  the  Government  itself.  The  existence  of  reserve 
powers  does  not  necessarily  mean  their  exercise.  The  King 
has  in  theory  vast  powers  of  veto  ;  yet  in  practice  the  veto  is 
non-existent.  “I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  these  reservations  and  safeguards  have  not  been  closely 
defined.  It  would  not  be  right  to  face  Gandhi  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  a  fait  accompti.  No  peace  nor  goodwill  would 
issue  therefrom.  By  keeping  these  issues  open,  the  British 
Government  have  acted  more  wisely  than  perhaps  they  know. 
For  here  there  is  vast  room  for  fruitful  co-operation.  The 
Congress  has  still  a  chance  of  shaping  the  Constitution 
nearer  to  its  heart’s  desire.” 

Early  in  February  1931  Motilal  Nehru  passed  away, 
just  as  leaders  gathered  in  Allahabad  to  take  a  decision  about 
co-operation  or  non-co-operation.  In  a  glowing  tribute 
(Feb.  12)  I  noted  the  tragedy  of  it,  that  his  wise  counsel  and 
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statesmanship  should  have  been  denied  to  the  nation  at  such 
a  crucial  juncture.  I  concluded  : 

“That  mighty  heart  is  stilled  in  death.  India  has  cause 
to  mourn  over  her  great  loss.  But  she  has  also  cause  to  rejoice 
that  such  a  son  was  born  to  her.” 

Early  in  March  Gandhi  and  the  Viceroy  came  to  an 
agreement  on  the  precondition  laid  down  by  the  Mahatma 
for  Congress  participation  in  the  London  Conference.  As 
usual,  there  was  a  give-and-take,  Gandhi  being  flexible  in 
negotiations.  About  Lord  Irwin,  I  wrote  (March  12),  “no¬ 
thing  became  his  viceroyalty  so  well  as  the  leaving  thereof 
....  If  the  situation  has  undergone  an  incredible  transforma¬ 
tion,  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  personality — his  tact, 
and  infinite  patience,  and  the  iron  determination  to  find  a 
was  out.  Lord  Irwin,  we  fancy,  is  one  of  the  happiest  men  in 
India  today.  Happy  to  have  brought  about  a  truce  which 
has  in  it  the  seeds  of  ultimate  peace  and  harmony.  Happy  to 
abrogate  all  those  draconian  measures  which  much  against 
his  will  he  was  forced  by  his  sense  of  duty  and  the  stress  of 
circumstances  to  adopt  :  Happy  to  set  free  thousands  of  men 
whose  only  crime  was  an  abounding  love  of  country  and  free¬ 
dom — many  of  them  after  Irwin’s  own  heart.  Happy  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  leaving  to  his  successor  a  damnosa 
hereditas  of  strife,  coercion,  embitterment.  Happy  above  all 
to  have  won  over  to  the  ways  of  co-operation  the  very  father 
and  apostle  of  non-co-operation.” 

In  the  issue  of  March  19  1  recorded  with  pleasure  Lord 
Irwin’s  parting  words  to  the  Princes  about  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  duties  to  their  subjects,  which  was  almost  a 
replica  of  what  I  had  written  in  The  Week  a  month  previously. 
If  only  the  Princes  took  to  heart  his  advice,  all  the  doubts  and 
suspicions  about  their  role  in  the  Federation  would  be  cleared. 

Under  the  title  of  “Gandhi  Throws  a  Bombshell”  (March 
26)  I  launched  a  salvo  against  Gandhi’s  views  on  foreign 
missionaries  in  a  reply  to  a  press  representative.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  : 

“If  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  purely  humanita¬ 
rian  work  and  material  service  to  the  poor,  the  missionaries 
limit  their  activities  as  they  do  now,  to  proselytizing  by  means 
of  medical  aid,  education,  etc.  then  I  would  certainly  ask 
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them  to  withdraw.  Every  nation’s  religion  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  Certainly  India’s  religions  are  adequate  for  her  people. 
We  need  no  converting  spiritually.” 

“This,”  I  wrote,  “is  a  startling  statement ....  Christian 
missionaries  are  in  India,  as  they  are  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  win  over  souls  to  Christ. 
They  make  no  secret  of  it,  and  they  would  be  untrue  to  the 
faith  in  them,  if  they  made  a  secret  of  it.  Christianity  is  not 
a  tribal  or  national  religion.  It  is  a  universal  religion,  meant 
for  every  nation  and  clime.  To  ask  Christian  missionaries 
to  cease  proselytizing  and  confine  themselves  to  humanitarian 
work  is  to  ask  them  to  be  unfaithful  to  their  mission.  It  is 
to  mistake  Christian  missions  for  social  welfare  leagues  or 
philanthropic  associations.  Gandhiji’s  statement  does  not 
only  do  injustice  to  missioners.  It  does  injustice  to  India 
itself.  It  degrades  India’s  dignity.  It  amounts  to  this,  that 
India  is  prepared  to  accept  alms  or  charity,  but  not  truth, 
at  the  hands  of  the  missioner.  From  the  mouth  of  a  man  who 
is  a  Satyagrahi  and  places  truth  above  everything,  it  sounds 
like  a  paradox. 

“This,  of  course,  presumes  that  Gandhiji  does  not  belong 
to  the  species  of  jesting  Pilates  who  spread  out  their  hands 
and  cry  :  What  is  truth  ?  We  presume  that  he  believes  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  and  that  human  reason  or  divine 
grace  or  both  can  find  it.  We  presume  likewise  that  he  will 
admit  that  aye  and  nay  cannot  be  true  at  the  same  time. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  every  nation’s  religion  is  as  good  as 
any  other  is  either  to  talk  palpable  nonsense  or  to  believe  in 
the  relativity  of  truth.  It  is  to  deny  that  there  is  anything 
like  absolute  truth  :  So  far  as  religion  is  truth,  it  cannot  be 
national.  Truth  is  the  birthright  of  every  man.  It  cannot 
be  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  within  geographical  limits. 
Tribal  gods  are  but  fetishes. 

“India’s  religions  are  adequate  for  her  people,”  says 
Gandhiji.  “What  pray  are  India’s  religions  ?  Is  Chris¬ 
tianity  one  of  them  or  not  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
‘adequate’  ?  Does  it  mean  that  Indians  shall  go  on  worship¬ 
ping  as  they  please  and  following  their  religious  practices, 
whatever  they  are  ?  Stocks  and  stones  are  found  adequate 
to  his  spiritual  needs  by  your  fetichist.  Is  he  not  to  be 
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weaned  away  from  his  stocks  and  stones .  .  .  ?  It  is  nationalist 
pride  which  led  him  to  make  the  parting  remark  :  “We 
need  no  converting  spiritually.5’  A  country  which  boasts 
of  untouchability  and  so  many  other  social  evils  traceable  to 
spiritual  and  religious  sources,  certainly  stands  in  need  of 
spiritual  conversion.  It  is  no  use  closing  your  eyes  to  facts, 
and  one  of  the  facts  which  hit  you  in  the  face  is  that  the  spiritual 
regeneration  for  which  so  many  Hindus  are  striving  since 
the  days  of  Ram  Mohan  Roy  is  the  result  of  Christian  ideals. 
Christianity  has  acted  like  a  leaven,  nor  can  Gandhiji  deny 
that  this  leaven  has  done  anything  but  good  to  India  “why, 
is  not  Gandhiji  himself  the  finest  fruit  of  Christian  influence 
on  India?” 

On  April  2,  1931  The  Week  carried  the  first  letter  of  our 
new  London  correspondent,  no  less  a  man  than  Krishna 
Menon,  the  founder  of  the  India  League  and  chief  propa¬ 
gandist  of  the  Indian  cause  in  Britain.  Our  previous  cor¬ 
respondent,  Herbert  Dean,  editor  of  The  Universe,  had  found 
writing  a  political  commentary  for  The  Week  too  trying  a 
job  and  had  begged  to  be  excused.  Frank  Moraes,  then  a 
student  in  Oxford,  who  had  made  his  journalistic  debut  in  my 
paper,  introduced  Krishna  Menon  as  a  possible  correspondent, 
and  in  view  of  the  next  session  of  the  R.T.C.  which  Gandhi 
was  going  to  join,  I  eagerly  closed  with  the  offer.  Krishna 
Menon  was  the  man  to  give  us  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes,  which  often  is  more  significant  than  what  appears  on 
the  stage,  in  view  of  the  contacts  he  was  likely  to  have  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  Conference.  So  it  turned  out  to  be. 
His  airmailed  despatches  were  some  of  the  very  best  chronicles 
to  appear  in  the  Indian  press. 

In  connection  with  the  evergreen  controversy  over 
English,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  what  I  wrote  38 
years  ago  : 

“The  fact  must  be  faced  that  in  future  English  is  bound  to 
be  dethroned  from  the  position  it  has  won  and  held  in  India 
by  right  of  conquest.  English  is  today  the  international 
language.  If  is  the  equal  of  French  in  diplomatic  intercourse, 
where  French  once  ruled  supreme.  It  is  the  superior  of  any 
language  as  a  medium  of  communications  for  trade  purposes. 
The  huge  empire,  sprawling  over  the  five  continents,  the  rising 
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influence  and  wealth  of  the  United  States,  and  the  great 
volume  of  trade  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  have  all  tended  to 
give  English  international  prominence.  In  India  English 
has  played  a  unique  role  in  welding  together  the  provinces 
of  India.  One  can  hardly  conceive  the  present  national 
movement  without  the  common  medium  of  thought  and 
intercourse  provided  by  English.  English  has  every  quali¬ 
fication  to  be  the  lingua  franca  of  educated  India  except  that 
of  not  being  indigenous.  That  it  is  the  language  of  the  foreign 
conqueror  is  its  main  disability.  Nationalist  pride  is  loath 
to  own  that  it  needs  the  help  of  a  foreign  language  for  inter¬ 
provincial  intercourse.  So  long  as  the  British  remained  in  the 
saddle,  there  was  none  to  question  the  supremacy  of  English. 
But  things  are  bound  to  be  different  in  the  near  future. 
English  is  sure  to  lose  its  pride  of  place  and  to  be  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  additional  or  second  language.  Christian 
educationists  had  better  take  note  of  the  impending  change. 
For  more  reasons  than  one  it  is  highly  necessary  that  our 
schools  should  so  reoroanise  their  courses  of  studies  as  to 

O 

admit  of  the  teaching  of  at  least  one  important  vernacular.” 

The  rise  of  a  republic  in  Spain  made  me  issue  a  prescient 
warning  (April  16)  to  Spanish  Catholics  not  to  repeat  the 
mistake  made  by  French  and  Portuguese  Catholics  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  Church  with  the  monarchy.  I  advised  they  should 
rally  to  the  new  regime  to  give  it  sanity  and  stability.  The 
warning  went  unheeded  resulting  in  a  most  sanguinary  civil 
war  and  eventual  rise  of  a  dictatorship. 

Lord  Irwin  left  India  mid- April.  In  a  long  editorial 
(April  16)  I  reviewed  his  viceroyalty.  I  wrote  inter  alia  : 

“The  tragedy  of  men  in  high  power  is  their  loneliness. 
They  live  in  a  rarified  air.  That  personal  touch  which  so 
often  carries  with  it  a  healing  grace  is  denied  them.  They  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  strait-waiscoat  of  custom  and  convention. 
They  rarely  get  at  the  thought,  still  less  at  the  heart,  of  the 
people.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Irwin  that  he  missed  no 
opportunity  to  break  down  those  conventional  barriers  and 
to  reach  the  mind  of  the  people  .  .  . 

“The  triumph  of  Lord  Irwin  is  a  triumph  of  personality. 
We  should  rather  say  a  triumph  of  Christian  idealism.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  British  Viceroy  that  has  succeeded,  as  that 
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‘tall,  thin  Christian.’  India  unfailingly  responds  to  spiritual 
appeal.  A  religious  man  is  a  man  after  her  own  heart.  Is  it 
not  significant  that  the  two  Viceroys — Lord  Ripon  and  Lord 
Irwin — who  were  deeply  religious  men,  were  also  the  ones  who 
were  the  best  loved  and  the  most  trusted  ?” 

My  friend  Zacharias  pitying  my  plight — editing  and 
managing  the  paper  in  my  spare  time — sent  me  a  Cyrenaean 
to  lighten  my  cross.  She  was  an  American,  daughter  of  a 
Protestant  missionary  who  had  worked  in  Maratha  territory — 
Miss  Mary  L.  B.  Fuller.  She  spoke  Marathi  with  a  pure 
accent  and  made  herself  at  home  with  the  common  people 
who  were  astounded  and  delighted  to  see  a  white  woman 
stooping  to  conquer  their  hearts,  talking  to  them  in  their  own 
sturdy  idiom.  Miss  Fuller,  like  a  born  missionary,  did  not 
mind  living  in  a  one-room  tenement  in  a  chawl,  where  she 
soon  befriended  everybody  and  proved  a  very  good  influence. 
I  gave  her  a  part-time  job  in  the  school  as  English  teacher. 
No  school  in  Bombay  could  boast  of  a  teacher  who  could  write 
such  pellucid  prose  with  such  a  human  touch.  Her  very 
first  article — Memories  and  Impressions  (April  16)  of  the 
voyage  from  Venice  to  Bombay  showed  she  was  a  good  mixer 
and  had  a  keen  eye  to  individual  idiosyncracies.  As  an 
assistant  to  me  in  editorial  work,  she  was  too  slow  and  leisurely, 
and  sometimes  added  to  my  anxieties,  for  a  paper  has  a  date 
line  which  has  to  be  met  without  fail.  She  herself  later  wrily 
confessed  she  was  like  a  bullock-cart  tied  to  a  motor-car. 
Miss  Fuller  was  a  born  missioner.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Church  in  her  organisation  has  no  place  for  a  freelance  lay 
woman  who  would  do  wonders  in  rural  areas. 


Chapter  XVII 


EXIT — THE  WEEK 

IN  The  Week  (May  14)  taking  for  my  text  the  tragedy  of 
an  unemployed  who,  in  his  own  words,  was  tired  of  being 
an  eternal  rag-picker  in  other  men’s  dustbins,  had  killed  his 
two  children  and  himself,  I  referred  to  the  world-wide  econo¬ 
mic  crisis,  leading  to  widespread  unemployment  and  con¬ 
sequent  misery.  Incidents  like  this,  I  wrote,  “have  the  power 
to  break  through  the  indifference  to  other’s  woes  with  which 
we  insulate  our  hearts  and  force  us  into  self-examination.” 
Are  we  Indians,  are  we  Christians,  in  this  terrible  crisis  doing 
the  ordinary  duty  which  religion  and  humanity  alike  force  us 
to  do  ?  I  asked. 

No  one,  I  wrote,  knows  for  sure  the  extent  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  India.  While  the  International  Labour  Review 
(Geneva)  published  monthly  tables  of  statistics,  India’s  name 
is  conspicuous  by  absence.  We  have  no  reliable  data  at  all. 
“The  only  thing  we  know  is  that  both  in  town  and  country 
it  has  reached  alarming  proportions.  Everyone  knows  what 
unemployment  means  in  terms  of  social  misery  and  break¬ 
down  of  human  morale.  Yet  no  one  seems  troubled  about  it. 
By  the  supreme  apathy  of  State  and  society,  one  might  be  led 
to  believe  that  India  is  a  very  paradise  on  earth.” 

I  pointed  out  Germany  had  five  millions  unemployed, 
Great  Britain  about  three  millions.  But  neither  looked  at 
this  phenomenon  with  folded  arms.  The  misery  is  relieved 
by  various  types  of  social  security.  Even  individualistic 
America  has  been  forced  to  enter  the  field  of  public  relief 
since  the  problem  was  too  formidable  to  be  left  to  private 
charity  organised  and  individual.  I  proceeded  to  ask  : 
“What  about  India  ?  The  State  does  nothing  at  all.  Did 
we  say  nothing  at  all  ?  No,  it  is  merely  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  unemployed.  Because  of  the  blessed  retrenchment 
public  bodies  had  not  only  thrown  out  many  of  their  servants, 
but  curtailed  the  normal  expenditure  on  public  works, 
which  it  was  certainly  cheaper  to  undertake  in  these  days  of 
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the  low  price  of  materials.  The  State  washes  its  hands  ol  the 
whole  business.  So  far  as  it  is  concerned,  unemployment 
might  be  a  myth/’ 

“But  what  is  society,  what  are  individuals  doing  ? 
Nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  Hindu  joint  family  no 
doubt  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  critical  times  like  these.  Un¬ 
fortunately  what  is  called  modern  progress  has  been  disinte¬ 
grating  the  Hindu  family  and  forcing  individuals  to  fend  for 
themselves.  What  about  Christians  ?  We  hold  that  this 
is  an  occasion  when  Christians  might  prove  the  faith  which 
is  in  them.  Their  apathy  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  all. 
They  have  a  ready-made  organisation— the  parish — to  attack 
the  problem.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  parish 
priest  and  the  parish  laity  join  hands  and  relieve  local  suffer¬ 
ing,  not  discriminating  so  far  as  their  means  permit  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Pagan,  the  Christian  and  the  Gentile  ?” 

Of  course,  I  knew  that  a  small  and  poor  community  like 
the  Christians  could  do  little  in  a  problem  of  this  size.  But 
they  could  give  the  lead,  set  the  ball  rolling. 

In  the  issue  of  May  28  I  took  the  occasion  of  the  5th 
centenary  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  burning  at  Rouen  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
her  and  strike  some  irons  on  the  head.  I  reproduce  it  in  full 
as  an  example  of  my  style  in  biographical  sketches  of  great 
men  and  women,  which  brightened  the  pages  of  the  paper. 
The  title  was  Stranger  than  Fiction. 

“Facts  are  often  stranger,  more  marvellous  than  fiction. 
Had  one  of  our  most  phantastic  novelists  invented  a  charac¬ 
ter — a  poor,  unlettered  peasant  girl,  as  yet  in  her  teens,  who 
urged  by  voices  and  visions  from  Beyond,  offers  herself  to  be 
the  saviour  of  her  country  from  her  victorious  foes,  gets  herself 
and  her  claims  accepted  by  kings,  courtiers  and  warriors, 
puts  herself  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  and  by  her  faith  and  pre¬ 
sence  transforms  an  utterly  demoralised  army  into  a  fine- 
tempered  instrument  of  war,  conceives  and  executes  almost 
Napoleonic  plans  of  war,  makes  the  enemy  bite  the  dust, 
fulfils  to  the  very  letter  every  promise  she  had  made  to  the 
Prince,  makes  of  him  who  had  lost  all  faith,  all  hope,  all 
manliness,  a  man  and  a  king,  is  eventually  betrayed  and  burnt 
at  the  stake  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  the  influence  of  a 
bishop,  only  to  be  rehabilitated  by  the  Church,  and  not  only 
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rehabilitated,  but  beatified  and  cannonised  as  a  saint  whom 
all  now,  the  erstwhile  friend  and  foe,  delight  in  honouring 
and  worshipping,  had  such  a  tale  been  told  as  fiction  and 
such  a  heroine  portrayed,  all  the  critics  would  have  been 
out  for  the  novelist’s  blood  for  having  outraged  all  the  canons 
of  probability  and  verisimilitude.  Yet  these  are  historical 
facts  which  none  dare  deny.  This  is  the  story  in  brief  of  that 
wonderful  Maid  of  Domremi  who  was  burnt  at  Rouen  on 
30th  May,  1431,  but  not  before  she  had  laid  secure  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  French  nation.  So  extraordinary,  so  inexplic¬ 
able,  is  her  career  and  character  that  one  wonders  she  has 
not  yet  been  changed  into  a  solar  myth.  Did  she  not  like 
the  sun  rise  from  among  the  mountains  of  the  East  and  did 
she  not  like  the  sun  set  towards  the  West  a  mass  of  flames  ? 

“Her  brief,  meteor-like  career  confounds  us  all.  It 
confounds  the  rationalist  who  finds  to  his  intense  irritation  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  his  petty,  sense-bound  philosophy.  To  the 
rationalists  she  is  a  stumbling  block  and  a  scandal.  Try  as 
they  may,  they  cannot  rationalise  her  and  her  voices  and 
visions.  Voltaire,  the  gamin  of  genius,  tried  to  explode  her 
in  bursts  of  ribald  laughter,  but  the  laugh  has  been  all  against 
him.  Anatole  France,  more  refined  and  more  deadly,  tried 
to  debunk  her.  But  it  is  poor  Anatole  that  comes  badly  off 
from  the  process.  All  his  irony  and  cynicism  like  a  boomer¬ 
ang  rebound  on  him.  The  Maid  remains  invulnerable. 
No  one  who  does  not  believe  in  miracles  and  the  supernatural 
can  make  anything  of  this  Joan  of  Arc.  He  should  in  common 
prudence  leave  her  alone.  For  if  he  cannot  make  anything 
of  her,  he  can  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

“Then  again  the  Maid  confounds  the  pacifist.  Herself 
a  lover  of  peace  and  hater  of  bloodshed,  so  much  so  that  she 
never  allowed  her  sword  to  draw  blood  from  the  enemy,  yet 
she  dons  the  warrior’s  armour,  places  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  fills  it  with  warlike  spirit,  and  heads  it  from  triumph 
to  triumph.  She  was  a  lover  of  peace,  but  not  peace  at  any 
price.  She  knew  there  are  worse  things  than  war — to  wit, 
a  peace  of  cowardice  and  dishonour. 

“Above  all,  she  is  the  patron  saint  of  nationalism. 
Here  was  perhaps  the  earliest  voice  that  rang  for  the  rights  of 
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nationality  and  the  earliest  arm  that  was  raised  in  its  defence. 
She  was  a  pioneer.  Nationalism  was  a  concept  foreign  to 
mediaeval  minds.  The  Church,  then  a  great  power  in 
Europe,  was  naturally  international  in  her  outlook.  The 
French,  the  English,  the  Castilian  and  the  German  were 
all  one  to  her,  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith.  Her 
political  concept  was  that  of  a  united  Christian  common¬ 
wealth  with  the  Emperor  as  its  temporal,  and  the  Pope  as 
its  spiritual  ruler.  The  political  system  in  force  was  that  of 
feudalism,  the  ideal  of  a  personal  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
Burgundian  who  allied  himself  with  the  English  against  the 
King  of  France,  did  not  deem  himself  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
The  idea  that  he  owed  any  loyalty  to  a  geographical  entity 
called  France,  never  entered  his  head.  But  Joan  of  Arc  did 
not  fight  for  any  feudal  lord,  nor  for  the  King  of  France  as 
the  feudal  overlord.  The  Dauphin  was  for  her  but  a  symbol 
and  a  bond  of  union  of  all  Frenchmen  and  France,  as  the 
natural,  inalienable,  God-given  country  of  the  French.  The 
English  also  had  their  country.  Fet  them  do  the  best  they 
could  of  it.  What  business  had  they  in  France  ?  She  had 
no  hatred  for  the  British,  “I  love  the  English,”  she  said,  “but 
in  their  own  homes.”  But  if  they  dared  trespass  on  other 
people’s  homes,  she  must  rise  and  smite  them  hip  and  thigh. 
She  is  the  patron  saint  of  nationalism.  As  such,  she  deserves 
to  be  taken  to  heart  by  India  and  all  other  subject  countries 
which  wish  to  be  rid  of  foreign  yoke. 

“Fastly,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fact  that  one  who  was 
condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  as  a  sorcerer  and  a 
heretic,  should  have  been  raised  by  the  Church  to  the  honours 
of  the  altar.  In  Christian  hagiology  there  is  no  parallel  to 
this.  Not  at  least  to  our  knowledge.  One  or  two  pregnant 
lessons  flow  from  this  unique  fact.  One  is  that  high  eccle¬ 
siastics  are  made  of  common  clay  and  are  as  subject  to  human 
weakness  and  wickedness  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  should 
teach  us  all  a  lesson  in  humility.  The  other  lesson  is  that  the 
Church  is  not  bound  by  any  errors  or  crimes  of  any  court  or 
dignitary  of  hers.  The  execution  of  Joan  was  a  judicial 
murder.  A  great  wrong  had  been  committed.  Justice 
demanded  rehabilitation.  The  Church,  rising  above  ordinary 
counsels  of  prestige,  has  redressed  the  wrong  in  a  measure 
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full  and  brimming  over,  and  in  so  doing  the  Church  has  not 
only  justified  the  Maid,  but  justified  herself  as  well.” 

In  the  same  issue  I  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  Christian 
assault  on  Gandhi’s  statement  about  religions,  on  which  I 
had  commented,  I  wrote  :  “Poor  Mr.  Gandhi  is  being  told 
with  unwearied  reiteration  that  Christianity  is  the  one  true 
religion  and  that  he  could  not  underrate  Christianity  more 
than  by  asserting  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  faiths,  all  more 
or  less  equal  in  value.”  As  if  a  statement  has  only  to  be  re¬ 
peated  emphatically  half  a  dozen  times  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  most  benighted  minds  !  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
these  simple  souls  that  no  honest  pagan  could  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  without  foreswearing  either  his 
faith  or  his  honesty,  that  when  a  man  like  Gandhi  says  that 
his  own  religion  is  not  inferior  to  Christianity,  he  is  expressing 
his  honest  conviction  and  that  this  conviction  cannot  be  shaken 
merely  by  dogmatic  assertions  to  the  contrary,  even  though 
fortified  by  Pauline  texts.  If  our  learned  theologians 
cannot  see  that  statements  which  carry  conviction  to  Catholics 
who  accept  the  validity  of  assumptions  on  which  they  are 
based,  may  not  be  equally  convincing  or  self-evident  to  the 
non-Christians  they  are  incapable  of  seeing  anything.” 

The  arrogant  claim  that  ours  is  the  only  true  religion 
with  the  implied  assumption  that  all  others  are  false  has 
roused  unnecessary  hostility.  In  the  previous  issues  I  had 
stated  the  correct  doctrine  that  there  was  some  truth  in  all 
religions,  even  the  most  primitive,  and  that  Christianity 
meant  not  so  much  to  destroy  as  to  sublimate  other  religions. 

In  the  issue  of  June  18  1  put  down  my  impressions  of 
the  two  national  youth  leaders,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  who  had  addressed  a  meeting  of 
Christians  at  the  Theosophical  Hall,  Bombay,  a  few  days 
earlier.  Bose  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  speaker  at  6  p.m. 
but  as  usual  with  our  politicians  punctuality  isn’t  one  of  their 
weaknesses.  For  over  half  an  hour  the  audience,  mainly  of 
young  Christians,  was  kept  cooling  their  heels  in  the  hall. 
The  first  to  turn  up  was  Nehru,  who  with  his  Western  educa¬ 
tion,  believes  in  the  virtue  or  rather  the  courtesy  of  being  in 
time.  I  was  introduced  to  him  and  was  flattered  to  find  him 
much  interested  in  The  Week.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  even 
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of  the  contretemps  the  paper  had  to  go  through.  Here  is 
what  I  wrote  about  him  : 

“The  devil,  they  say,  is  never  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 
Those  who  do  not  know  the  Pandit  and  figure  him  by  the 
sort  of  impression  created  by  the  Anglo-Indian  press,  think 
of  him  as  a  wild  man  dyed  deep  ‘red.5  To  them  he  is  a 
demagogue  pure  and  simple.  One  has  only  to  look  at  him 
and  listen  to  him  to  have  all  such  notions  clean  knocked 
out.  Here  is  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  grave-eyed  man,  bowed 
down  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which 
he  had  to  bear  at  one  of  the  most  decisive  crises  of  Indian 
history.  In  his  speech  he  shunned  the  tricks  of  a  rhetorician 
or  a  demagogue.  He  adopted  a  conversional  style  and  never 
once  did  he  allow  his  tongue  to  run  away  with  his  thought. 
Except  at  the  end,  when  he  made  a  reference  to  the  struggle 
of  last  year,  he  deliberately  refrained  from  striking  any  emo¬ 
tional  chord  .  .  .  They  say  he  holds  advanced  views,  because, 
cut  to  the  quick  by  the  poverty  and  distress  of  Indian  masses, 
he  looks  forward  to  a  Socialist  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  is  not  to  be  advanced.  This  is  only  to  be  abreast  of  the 
thought  of  the  time.  I  should  say  that  I  am  far  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  he.  For  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
a  man  shall  have  his  instruments  of  production  and  economic 
life  controlled  neither  by  the  rich  men  (capitalism)  nor  by  the 
omniscient  bureaucracy  (socialism),  but  by  himself.  The 
labourer  is,  I  hold,  not  so  much  worthy  of  his  hire  as  of  his 
tools.” 

What  Jawaharlal  had  to  say  on  the  communal  problem — 
the  objective  of  the  meeting — was  downright  commonsense. 
He  started  with  a  paradox  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
communal  problem.  The  vast  masses  were  not  interested. 
All  they  wanted  was  the  means  to  lead  a  decent  life.  The 
problem  was  the  creation  of  an  educated  minority,  interested 
in  jobs  and  places  of  power,  power  not  for  public,  but  for 
private,  ends.  For  their  own  selfish  ends  they  were  raising 
the  religious  bogey.  The  Congress,  he  reiterated,  was  for 
giving  full  guarantees  for  religious  freedom  and  cultural 
autonomy,  the  only  things  which  matter  for  minorities. 

Both  Jawaharlal  and  Subhas  stressed  what  I  had  been 
saying  ad  nauseam  that  communal  electorates  were  bad  for 
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the  nation  and  worse  for  the  community,  specially  a  small 
community  like  the  Christian,  for  the  majority  of  members 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  the  voters  of  the  minority 
and  could  safely  ignore  their  wishes.  To  Jawaharlal  this 
would  be  a  cross  folly,  but  if  the  minorities  insisted  on  this 
folly,  he  would  not  stand  in  their  way.  “If  one  wanted  to 
go  to  the  devil,  he  must  have  that  right,”  he  said  like  a  good 
democrat. 

Both  the  speakers  paid  warm  tributes  to  the  Indian 
Christian  community.  They  showed  an  understanding  of 
their  situation,  as  dependent  to  no  small  extent  economically 
on  Government  and  foreign  missionaries.  But  they  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact  that  Christians  at  any  rate  had  not  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  national  movement.  A  highly  educated  com¬ 
munity  like  the  Christian  was  bound  to  occupy  in  free  India 
a  higher  place  than  what  its  members  warranted.  Christians 
must  try  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  foreigners  and 
stand  on  their  own  legs. 

Jawaharlal  came,  spoke  and  went,  and  still  no  sign  of 
Subhas.  Meanwhile  a  commotion  arose  in  the  hall.  Dr.  A. 
G.  Viegas  was  in  the  chair.  When  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Nehru,  a  young  firebrand  had  indulged  in  a  diatribe  against 
the  British  raj.  Dr.  Viegas,  as  soon  as  Nehru  had  left  the 
hall,  rose  up  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  speaker,  and  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  his  loyalty  to  the  said  raj  :  At  this  there  was  an 
uproar,  and  the  hall  rose  up  in  anger.  I  was  afraid  for  the 
old  man’s  safety.  I  stood  up  and  begged  them  to  calm 
themselves.  I  said  they  should  not  be  upset  by  what  he  had 
said,  even  though  they  had  every  right  to  express  their  dissent, 
but  rather  admire  the  old  man’s  courage  in  expressing  his 
mind.  They  listened  to  me  and  quietened  down.  Dr.  Viegas 
later  thanked  me  for  saving  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
indiscreet  outburst. 

Soon  after,  Subhas  Bose  came  in  carefree  and  debonair. 
Words  flowed  from  him  in  torrents,  and  they  were  words 
which  rouse  passion  and  excitement  in  young  hearts.  Unlike 
Jawaharlal,  Subhas  knew  all  the  tricks  of  demagogic  trade. 
He  got  not  unexpectedly  more  applause  than  the  quiet  Jawa¬ 
harlal.  Subhas  was  in  the  wilderness  at  the  time,  i.e.  out  of 
the  Congress  Working  Committee,  and  could,  therefore, 
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feel  no  restraint  from  a  sense  of  responsibility.  He  had  a 
couple  of  days  earlier  addressed  the  Municipal  Corporation 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  I  had  been  far  from  being  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  oratory,  more  sound  than  sense.  He  had  made 
bold  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  affairs,  when  every  one  knew 
that  the  Calcutta  Corporation  of  which  he  had  been  a 
leading  member  had  been  notorious  for  inefficiency  and 
factionalism. 

His  solution  of  the  communal  problem  was  simplicity 
itself.  Communalists,  whom  he  damned  as  loyalists  to  a  man, 
should  be  ignored.  The  solution  worked  out  by  the  nationa¬ 
lists  among  the  minorities,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  presented  to  the  British  for  acceptance.  The 
loyalists  wouldn’t  cause  trouble.  They  would  be  as  loyal 
to  the  new  raj  as  they  were  to  the  old,  for  loyalism  was  their 
trade  mark,  and  it  was  only  by  this  means  they  would  hold 
what  they  had  gained.  Even  if  there  was  a  civil  war,  how 
long,  he  asked,  could  they  go  on  breaking  heads  ?  Sense 
would  eventually  dawn  on  them  and  they  would  settle  down 
to  the  business  of  life.  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  had 
bitterer  rows  than  Hindus  and  Muslims.  With  education 
mutual  tolerance  had  grown.  Education  was  the  key  to  the 
solution  but,  of  course,  it  worked  slowly.  A  mixture  of 
cynicism  and  realpolitik  was  Subhas  Bose’s  speech. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  I,  while  discounting  the 
pessimistic  outlook  of  many  minority  leaders,  said  there  was 
a  residuum  of  genuine  fears.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority  in  democracies.  Mere  paper  safeguards 
were  not  much  good.  What  was  needed  was  a  sense  of 
justice  and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  economic  needs  of  the 
minorities.  It  was  up  to  the  Congress  to  show  this  concern, 
not  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

Early  in  July  the  Congress  Committee  published  its 
report  on  the  rights  of  Indian  citizenship,  which  was  a  hotch¬ 
potch  of  things  which  invited  caustic,  even  flippant  comment. 
“All  sorts  of  things  are  here  jumbled  up  in  a  most  admired 
confusion,”  I  wrote.  “Thus  one  clause  declares  for  religious 
neutrality  and  the  very  next  for  universal  adult  franchise. 
This  is  followed  by  provision  for  free  and  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  from  which  we  suddenly  jump  into  the  clause  banning 
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all  titles.  The  Committee  evidently  have  worried  little  about 
logical  sequence  and  thought  co-ordination.” 

About  ban  on  titles,  I  had  this  to  remark  :  4 ‘The  State, 
we  hear,  will  confer  no  titles.  Which  is  a  great  pity,  seeing 
that  there  is  a  species  of  mankind  which  is  only  stimulated  to 
public  spirit  and  generosity  by  the  dangling  of  Rao  Baha- 
durships  and  Kaiser-i-Hind  medals.”  Our  constitution 
solemnly  bans  titles,  which  has  not  prevented  our  blessed 
Republic  inventing  and  conferring  all  sorts  of  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  honours.  So  much  for  human  vanity  and  consistency. 

The  document  was  a  grand  manifesto  depicting  the 
blessings  of  the  Ramraj.  Come  Swaraj,  and  every  one, 
capitalist  and  worker,  landlord  and  tenant,  would  live  happy 
ever  afterwards.  The  Committee,  of  course,  had  not  troubled 
to  find  out  from  where  the  funds  were  to  come  for  the  new 
Utopia.  This  I  pointed  out,  and  also  that  the  scheme  was 
not  socialistic,  but  bourgeois.  I  went  on  : 

“Paternalism,  not  socialism,  is  writ  large  thereon. 
Paternalism  fits  in  admirably  with  the  Indian  temperament. 
Paternalism  also  involves  no  break  with  the  tradition  and 
type  set  by  British  Government.  Whether  all  this  molly¬ 
coddling  will  make  for  a  vital,  purposive  nationhood  or  add 
to  the  number  of  human  jelly  fishes,  time  alone  will  say.  One 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  Mahatma  Gandhi  likes  these 
essays  in  making  men  good  by  act  of  law.  The  Mahatma 
is  a  philosophical  anarchist.  He  believes  with  Thoreau  that 
that  government  is  best  which  governs  least.  But  we  suppose 
the  Mahatma  does  make  allowances  for  us,  weaker  vessels.” 

When  after  the  great  War  enormous  reparations  were 
exacted  from  the  vanquished,  I  had  called  it  a  crass  folly. 
The  reparations  since  then  had  been  twice  scaled  down.  In 
July  1931  the  terrible  financial  and  economic  crisis  which  had 
for  two  years  swept  the  world,  had  reduced  Germany  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  given  strength  to  two  extreme  move¬ 
ments — communism  on  the  left  and  Nazism  on  the  right. 
Catholic  Centrist  Chancellor  Bruening  was  in  sore  plight. 
America  had  agreed  to  defer  payments  under  The  Young 
Plan.  France,  the  nation  most  concerned,  only  agreed  to 
give  the  due  instalment  back  as  a  loan,  so  that  no  gold  or  goods 
did  actually  pass  over.  I  commented  : 
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“The  German  reparations  have  twice  been  scaled  down. 
They  will  have  to  be  scaled  down  once  again,  and  this  time 
radically.  Unlike  mercy  which  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  receives  reparations  damage  as  much  the  receiver 
as  the  giver.  The  truth  of  this  is  gradually  sinking  into  the 
dullest  minds.  Painful  experience  is  helping  towards  enlight¬ 
enment.  We  hope  that  this  enlightenment  is  complete  before 
it  is  too  late.  France  has  scored  a  diplomatic  victory.  But 
there  are  such  things  as  Pyrrhic  victories.” 

The  warning  was  lost  on  European  statesmen.  Matters 
were  allowed  to  drift  until  Hitler  tore  the  Versailles  treaty  to 
pieces  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  got  away  with  it.  It  is 
a  case  of  crying  :  Quantula  scipientia  guhernatur  orbis  terrarurn  ?! 

The  great  biologist  Sir  Aurthur  Keith  in  a  rectorial 
address  at  Aberdeen  had  dwelt  on  war  as  a  biological  neces¬ 
sity.  “Nature  keeps  her  human  orchard  healthy  by  pruning,” 
he  said.  “War  is  her  pruning  knife.  We  cannot  dispense 
with  her  services.”  I  commented  (July  9): 

“It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applied 
to  human  evolution.  The  phrase  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
is  in  itself  meaningless.  It  only  means  the  survival  of  the 
surviving.  It  involves  an  argument  in  a  circle.  Who  survive  ? 
Those  who  are  the  fittest.  How  do  you  know  they  are  the 
fittest  ?  Because  they  survive.  Now  war  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  If  at  all,  it  picks  up  the  more  vigorous  strains  for 
destruction.  The  A1  class  perishes,  the  C  3  remains.  And 
this  is  specially  so  in  a  war  under  modern  conditions — a  war 
not  between  small  professional  armies  as  before,  but  between 
whole  nations  in  arms.  It  is  not  war  that  is  a  biological 
necessity.  The  League  of  Nations  has  become  a  biological 
necessity  if  the  human  race  is  not  only  to  progress  but  even  to 
exist. 

“The  root  fallacy  of  all  this  talk  about  nature  and  pruning- 
hooks  is  that  man  is  the  slave  of  matter — that  he  is  in  the 
grip  of  forces  which  control  him  and  shape  progress,  try 
as  he  may  to  assert  his  independence.  But  human  history 
shows  man  is  to  a  great  extent  self-determined — that  he  is 
the  architect  of  his  fortune  or  misfortune.  And  that  history 
also  shows  that  his  evolution  has  not  been  conditioned  by 
competition  alone,  but  by  co-operation  as  well.  For  man, 
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unlike  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  is  born  in  family  and  lives 
in  society,  his  instincts  themselves  leading  him  into  relations 
with  his  fellowmen  for  the  living  of  a  better  life. 

“It  is  said  that,  if  you  remove  God  from  the  scheme  of 
life,  the  devil  takes  His  place.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of 
scientists.  They  have  brushed  aside  an  all-seeing  Deity  only 
to  put  blind  Nature  in  its  place.  The  change  hardly  looks 
like  an  improvement.” 

In  the  issue  of  July  16  with  remarkable  prescience  I 
feared  Indians  might  succeed  too  well  in  the  art  and  craft  of 
Parliamentarism.  I  wrote  :  “The  Indian  has  a  genius  for 
imitation  and  adaptation.  This  genius  has  already  been 
conspicuous  in  the  Councils,  young  as  they  are.  The  Indian 
has  shown  not  only  oratorical  and  debating  powers  of  a  high 
order — an  achievement  made  even  more  remarkable  by 
the  foreign,  refractory  medium  he  had  to  use.  He  has  shown 
an  even  more  remarkable  mastery  of  the  political  game. 
This  he  knows  from  A  to  Z.  In  the  Assembly  and  outside 
our  politicians  have  outrun  and  outmanoeuvred  their  British 
opponents.  If  this  were  all,  we  should  have  motives  for  pride 
rather  than  for  fear.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Indian  has 
became  an  adept  pupil  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  also  in  the 
vices  of  parliamentarism.  He  knows  what  log  rolling  is, 
and  graft,  and  the  playing  to  the  gallery,  and  the  winning  of 
cheap  popularity  at  the  cost  of  private  conviction  and  public 
funds,  and  all  those  dark  understandings  for  mutual  interest 
which  go  behind  the  democratic  facade.  That  is  why  our 
fear  is  not  that  representative  institutions  will  fail  but  that 
they  will  succeed  only  too  well.  For  if  they  fail  then 
we  may  with  God’s  grace  try  some  other  system  which 
puts  a  smaller  premium  on  quackery,  dishonesty  and  windbag 
oratory.” 

This  was  written  in  1931  ! 

The  Tilakite  organ,  The  Mahratta,  had  bewailed  “the 
blindfold  condemnation  of  political  crimes  by  level-headed 
journals  like  Young  India  (Gandhi’s  organ)  and  The  Week” 
and  called  them  old-womanish.  “We  have  to  consider 
the  effect  of  blood-boiling,  head-turning  misdeeds  of  British 
raj  on  young  patriots,  all  of  whom  are  not  and  cannot  be 
Gandhis  or  Soareses,  or  for  that  matter  Natarajans.” 
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In  The  Week  (Aug.  20)  I  replied  that  I  fully  realised  that 
political  crimes  are  generally  inspired  by  a  higher  motive, 
patriotism,  and  had  also  a  laudable  object — the  freeing  of 
one’s  country  from  alien  oppression  or  servitude.  But  poli¬ 
tics  is  not  outside  the  domain  of  ethics,  and  nobility  of  motive 
is  no  excuse  for  questionable  weapons.  The  end  does  not 
justify  the  means  .  .  .  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war — is  no  guiding 
principle  for  any  one,  but  only  a  counsel  of  unethical  prag¬ 
matism.  If  our  cause  is  as  we  hold  a  righteous  one,  it  does  not 
improve  by  the  adoption  of  methods  of  unrighteousness.” 

Apart  from  ethics,  judging  the  matter  from  pure  expediency, 
I  asked  whether  a  stray  murder  or  two  was  likely  to  shake  the 
British  raj.  “Whatever  faults  of  character  or  temperament 
the  Britisher  may  have,  cowardice  and  personal  fear  are  not 
amongst  them.  The  only  result  has  been  the  loss  of  many  a 
precious  Indian  life  and  sequentration  of  many  fine  young 
men  who  in  public  and  private  life  might  have  been  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  country.” 

I  respected  the  fearlessness  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
terrorists,  but  to  give  went  to  public  admiration  may  only 
end  in  their  self-destruction,  I  wrote.  “To  grow  mad  is  fatally 
easy.  Better  far  to  develop  self-control  which  is  so  highly 
prized  in  Hindu  ethics.  If  bomb  is  a  sound  political  argument, 
what  will  prevent  it  being  used  in  Swaraj  as  well,  since  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  disillusioned  men  will  not  be  absent  in  any  re¬ 
gime  ?”  Herein  too  how  right  have  I  been  proved  ! 

On  August  29  Gandhi  after  many  alarums  and  excur¬ 
sions  sailed  for  the  R.T.C.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  an 
address  on  behalf  of  Christians  was  presented  to  him,  signed 
by  R.  N.  Arogiasami  Mudaliar,  ex-minister,  Madras,  Pothan 
Joseph,  Rev.  B.  Bhaskare  and  myself,  which,  after  detailing 
our  views  on  constitutional  and  communal  problems,  ended 
this  wise  : 

“In  all  your  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Parliament,  we  Christians  stand  solidly  behind  you. 
Your  voice  will  be  our  voice,  your  feelings  our  feelings.  Be¬ 
hind  you  are  the  starving  millions  whose  poverty  and  naked¬ 
ness  you  have  made  your  own.  To  their  irresistible  strength 
we  add  that  of  a  small  minority  like  ours.  You  have  con¬ 
quered  our  hearts  in  a  way  no  other  Indian  leader  has  done, 
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your  lofty  character,  your  life  of  service  and  sacrifice,  and 
above  all,  your  scrupulous  insistence  on  Truth  and  Ahimsa 
appear  to  us  like  living  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Your 
gospel  of  satyagraha  has  moved  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
taught  man  how  to  conquer  the  brutal  force  of  physical  power 
with  that  sword  of  the  spirit.  We  hope  that  your  unique 
personality  will  awake  the  conscience  of  England  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause  and  make  all  strife  and  suffering  unneces¬ 
sary  in  future.” 

On  September  19,  Britain  went  off  the  gold  standard 
to  save  the  pound  from  plummetting  down  and  following  the 
Gadarene  plunge  of  continental  currencies  which  had  owing 
to  post-war  inflation  lost  all  value.  The  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  declared  the  Indian  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  Is.  6d.  would  be  maintained.  This  was  in 
my  opinion  a  wise  measure  which  would  give  a  shot  in  the  arm 
to  our  export  commodities,  tea,  jute,  cotton,  etc.  The  internal 
prices  would  remain  constant,  but  they  would  rise  in  terms 
of  sterling,  bringing  more  exchange.  It  would  also  be  a  blow 
to  the  speculators  who  had  remitted  Rs.  40  crores  to  Britain 
with  a  hope  of  making  a  tidy  profit  if,  as  they  hoped,  the  ex¬ 
change  would  return  to  Is.  4d.  at  which  rate  they  would 
repatriate.  My  diagnosis  and  forecast  had  proved  correct, 
but  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  unanimously  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  forsooth, 
like  a  Grand  Moghul,  he  had  not  cared  to  consult  the  party 
concerned,  viz.  Government  and  Indian  Assembly  before  he 
issued  the  fiat.  They  were  piqued  though  hardly  any  one  cared 
to  find  out  whether  the  action  was  or  was  not  in  India’s  own 
interest.  Such  are  the  ways  of  parliaments. 

In  the  Week  (Oct.  8)  in  a  long  editorial  I  explained  the 
genesis  of  the  crisis  through  which  Britain  was  passing  and 
fastened  the  responsibility  on  the  real  culprits,  the  British 
bankers.  These,  moved  by  greed,  had  borrowed  from  the 
French  and  other  financiers  a  lot  of  money  at  short-time 
credit  at  low  interest,  and  lent  to  German  and  Austrian  indus¬ 
try  at  long  time  credit  on  high  interest,  pocketing  the  profits. 
So  long  as  English  credit  was  good,  the  short  credits  were 
renewed,  and  everything  went  on  swimmingly.  Once  with 
the  recession  a  crisis  of  confidence  arose,  the  continental 
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creditors  called  in  their  loans  as  they  fell  due,  while  the  British 
credits  were  locked  up  in  Germany.  For  payments  the 
bankers  had  to  buy  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange 
for  sterling.  The  gold  reserves  began  to  dwindle.  There  was 
a  flight  from  the  sterling  which  started  going  down  rapidly 
as  more  and  more  people  sought  safety  in  gold  or  foreign 
currency.  Britain  couldn’t  afford  the  drain,  and  had  to  go  off 
the  gold  standard  after  losing  gold  valued  at  £  130  millions. 
This  was  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  But  I  concluded  : 

“With  all  that,  a  financial  crisis  is  not  fatal.  Nations 
have  outlived,  many  financial  crises  and  will  outlive  this 
one  too.  The  wealth  of  the  nations  is  not  in  the  counters 
with  which  financiers  play.  The  wealth  is  in  the  ability  to 
work  and  produce  which  lies  in  human  brain  and  muscle. 
If  that  ability  is  running  to  waste  or  its  products  fail  in  the  end, 
then  indeed  things  have  taken  a  dangerous  turn.  It  is  not 
the  financial  or  the  political  crisis  which  should  give  concern. 
It  is  the  economic  crisis.” 

In  the  issue  of  October  22  I  warned  the  new  radical 
Spanish  Government  that  persecution  of  the  Church  does  not 
pay  dividends,  and  pointed  to  the  failure  of  sister  Latin 
nations  which  also  tried,  in  vain  “to  pluck  the  stars  from  the 
sky.”  But  I  also  warned  Spanish  Catholics  to  learn  from 
history  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  a  snare  and  a 
delusion,  because  it  affects  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
church  which  is  a  condition  of  its  growth  and  strength.  A 
state  nominated  and  state-paid  hierarchy  and  clergy,  as  was 
the  case  in  monarchical  Spain,  would  make  for  a  weak  and 
complacent  leadership,  and  necessarily  to  a  weak  and  gutless 
Catholicism.  In  a  country  which  boasted  of  being  the  most 
Catholic  country  in  the  world,  practising  Catholics  according 
to  official  figures  formed  a  small  percentage — men,  15  per 
cent,  women,  30  per  cent.  This  explained  why  despite  the 
bishops  warnings  the  last  elections  had  returned  a  large 
majority  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Church.  The  spiritual 
needs  of  workers  in  the  newly  industrialised  cities  were  not 
attended  at  all.  There  was  a  district  in  Madrid  with  70,000 
souls  and  not  a  single  church.  I  went  on  : 

“The  close  alliance  of  Church  and  State  involves  dangers 
other  than  spiritual.  There  is  a  tendency,  only  too  natural, 
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for  the  Church  to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions.  Thus  in  Spain  Catholics  as  a  whole  supported 
monarchy.  They  likewise  stoutly  supported  the  dictatorship. 
Thus  in  public  opinion  the  Church  was  identified  with  the 
follies  of  the  regime.”  When  the  regime  collapses,  it  is  likely 
to  bring  the  Church  down,  along  with  it.  “E’crasez  Finfame,” 
the  radicals  cry  with  Voltaire,  and  they  try  to  turn  the  word 
into  deed.  The  follies  of  both  the  radicals  and  churchmen 
were  to  lead  to  the  horrible  civil  war  and  the  Franco 
reaction  from  the  right.  How  little  do  people  learn  from 
history  ! 

On  October  29,  I  analysed  the  profound  economic  de¬ 
pression  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were  undergoing. 
For  Britain  trade  was  her  life  line,  since  by  neglecting  agricul¬ 
ture  to  buy  her  food  cheap,  she  depended  on  trade  as  no  other 
nation.  Owing  to  severe  competition  of  the  other  nations 
that  trade  was  dwindling.  The  fall  in  exports  between  1929 
and  1931  was  catastrophic,  from  £  419.3  millions  to  £  234.9 
millions.  In  1880  British  exports  of  manufactures  £194.7 
was  greater  than  of  U.S.A.,  Germany  and  France  combined. 
Fifty  years  later,  U.S.  had  outstripped  her,  and  Germany 
was  close  at  her  heels. 

The  crisis  in  my  opinion  was  the  crisis  of  industrialism 
as  a  whole.  The  wholesale  introduction  of  machinery  in 
industrial  countries  had  on  the  one  hand  increased  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  considerably  so  as  to  produce  overcompeti¬ 
tion  for  markets  and  fall  in  prices,  and  on  the  other  led  to 
large-scale  unemployment.  The  substitution  of  machines  for 
men  in  rural  areas  in  U.S.  had  also  displaced  rural  labour  on 
a  large-scale,  so  that  unemployment  was  highest  in  the  nation 
with  the  largest  natural  resources.  On  the  other  hand  the 
steep  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  the  life  blood 
of  poor  nations,  reduced  their  purchasing  power  to  nearly  a 
zero.  The  frightful  paradox  of  capitalism  of  a  glut  of  goods 
and  extreme  want  was  starkly  clear.  “Things  have  come  to 
a  pretty  pass,”  I  pointed  out  “when  in  America  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma  compels  by  arms  the  closure  of  oil  wells,  and 
when  the  Federal  Board  proposes  that  every  third  row  of 
cotton  plants  be  ploughed  in  ;  when  Brazil  Government 
buys  up  and  burns  over  250,000  bags  of  coffee  ;  when  in 
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copper,  tin,  rubber  and  sugar  salvation  is  sought  by  restricting 
sale  and  adding  to  stocks.” 

The  only  solution  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  to  see  that 
there  was  a  balance  between  the  country  and  the  town, 
between  things  grown  and  things  made.  So  far  as  Britain 
was  concerned,  back  to  the  land  was  a  counsel  of  wisdom. 

The  British  election  results  on  October  28,  was  an 
avalanche  which  buried  the  Labour  party  and  free  Liberals, 
the  combined  opposition  counting  51  members  only  as  against 
the  National  Coalition’s  540.  This  coalition  consisted  pre¬ 
dominantly  of  Tories,  helped  by  a  Liberal  sect  under  Sir  John 
Simon  and  the  Labour  rump  under  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
The  reaction  in  India  was  pretty  bad.  Nothing  good  could 
come  from  a  Tory  victory.  I  struck  a  different  note  (Nov.  5.) 
I  wished  Indians  would  have  a  look  at  British  History  for  the 
past  100  years  from  the  reform  act  of  1832  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Free  state.  In  every  case  the  reform  was 
carried  out  by  the  Tories.  I  wrote  : 

“By  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  the  Conservatives  have 
carried  through  every  measure  which  they  began  bitterly 
opposing.  The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  that  the  role 
of  Conservatives  in  English  History  is  that  of  a  brake  on  too 
headlong  a  progress.  They  delay,  and  by  delay  stimulate 
the  desire  for  measures  which  radicalism  would  force  upon  the 
country.  But  they  are  not  wanting  in  a  sense  of  real  politics. 
They  know  how  far  to  go.  When  they  find  that  further  oppo¬ 
sition  is  either  useless  or  dangerous,  they  father  the  reform 
themselves  and  carry  it  through  without  difficulty.  They 
alone  can  do  it,  since  they  are  the  party  which  is  in  permanent 
control  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 

As  for  the  Indian  problem,  a  change  of  Government 
meant  nothing,  I  pointed  out.  Since  the  Indian  policy  has 
been  taken  out  of  party  politics,  the  policy  has  been  already 
agreed  upon.  Unlike  the  equivocations  and  ambiguities  of 
a  Ramsay  Macdonald,  there  will  be  honesty  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  of  a  Baldwin.  The  question  is  how  the  British 
read  the  current  situation  in  India.  If  they  feel  the  British 
raj  can  stand  without  irreparable  damage  to  their  interest, 
India  will  be  fobbed  off  with  a  spurious  constitution,  the 
blame  being  flatly  placed  on  a  disunited  India.  If,  on  the 
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contrary  they  think  the  present  position  is  intolerable  and 
nothing  but  disaster  would  come  from  delay,  they  would  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  The  solution  really  lay  in  Indian  hands. 

The  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  by  the  House 
of  Commons  which  gave  legal  and  constitutional  status  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  nations  was  the  occasion  for  a 
lengthy  editorial  (Dec.  3),  headed  the  End  of  a  Long  Trail. 
In  a  historical  excursion  I  pointed  out  that  the  war  of 
American  Independence  had  taught  Britain  a  salutary  lesson, 
that  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colony  and  arbi¬ 
trary  restrictions  on  its  development  are  fatal  for  the  empire. 
Historically  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  mere  pretext  for  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  no  taxation  without  representation  being  a  good  enough 
slogan  against  the  British.  Arma  mea  contra  me.  The  real 
reason  was  that  the  British  King  would  not  allow  the  settlers 
to  go  beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  the  vast  hinterland  which 
beckoned  to  high  adventure  and  riches  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  Lord  Durham  was  the  father  of  the  idea  of  self- 
governing  Dominions  as  he  provided  the  framework  for 
Canada’s  autonomy,  which  has  with  suitable  modifications 
been  the  pattern  for  other  constitutions  of  the  Dominions,  the 
last  being  the  Irish  Tree  State  Act  of  1922. 

The  Statute  formally  recognizes  the  independence  of 
the  daughter  nations,  only  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  and  by  the  bonds  of  sentiment  and  mutual  inte¬ 
rests.  Both  in  internal  and  external  affairs  the  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  assured  of  complete  freedom.  Were 
Mr.  Cosgrave  of  Ireland  to  establish  a  theocracy  in  the  Lree 
State  or  Mr.  Land  of  New  South  Wales  to  go  in  for  socialism 
the  mother  country  would  not  interfere,  I  wrote.  The  type 
of  union  envisaged  in  the  Statute  was  unknown  to  any  age  or 
country.  I  went  on  :  “Imperial  Rome  knew  not  of  it  nor 
do  those  races  know  which  follow  the  Roman  model.  Lrance 
today  has  a  big  empire.  Portugal  has  not  a  small  one. 
But  their  empires  are  ruled  by  a  different  method  altogether, 
the  Roman  method.  As  Rome  spread  her  conquests  and 
brought  new  lands  and  peoples  under  her  sway,  she  integrated 
them  by  a  system  of  centralisation.  Her  subjects  became 
Roman  citizens  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties 
attached  to  that  proud  name.  The  system  of  local  govern- 
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ment  Rome  followed  was  die  one  she  had  tried  in  Italy — that 
of  municipal  self-government.  But  questions  of  high  policy 
were  decided  from  the  centre  to  which  all  roads  led — Rome. 
France  and  other  Latin  nations  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  Rome.  They  have  offered  to  the  colonists  black,  brown  or 
yellow — their  own  citizenship  on  equal  terms.  A  Sengalese 
may  become  a  French  Minister,  and  a  Goan  a  Portuguese 
Ambassador. 

Centralisation  remains  the  key  note  of  the  Latin  policy, 
centralisation  made  acceptable  by  the  offer  of  social  and  civic 
equality  and  a  race  unconsciousness  which  has  won  the 
colonists  love  and  loyalty.  The  British  on  the  other  hand 
have  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  old  Saxon  love  for 
local  self-government.  Decentralisation  is  the  soul  of  it.  It 
is  this  soul  which  has  vivified  the  great  experiment  of'  the 
Dominions.  It  is  a  nobler  task  than  that  of  the  Romans. 
For  its  aim  is  to  lead  everv  nation  to  find  and  save  its  own 
soul,  rather  than  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  Britain  offers  Moksha  rather  than  Nirvana  as  the  ideal 
of  the  Empire. 

I  noted  that  the  vigorous  controversy  in  India  about 
Dominion  status  and  independence  was  an  exercise  in  futility. 
Dominion  gave  full  freedom  plus  security.  Even  if  the  right 
to  secede  was  publicly  acknowledged,  it  would  in  my  opinion 
be  foolish  to  exercise  that  right.  “Not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
self-interest,  for  India  as  a  part  of  the  powerful  empire  will 
have  greater  security  at  a  lesser  cost  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
world  at  large  and  the  future  of  humanity.” 

“India  as  a  part — and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  empire  — will  be  able  to  throw  all  her  weight  on 
the  side  of  peace  against  all  schemes  of  national  and  imperial 
aggression.  That  is  a  great  gain.  But  of  even  greater  profit 
will  be  the  lesson  the  Commonwealth  would  give,  the  lesson 
of  various  peoples  and  races  living  in  union  without  any  loss 
of  self-respect  or  self-expression.  Is  this  possible  ?  Sceptics 
— and  they  are  in  the  majority — would  doubt  it.  England 
and  India,  if  they  are  wise,  may  yet  confound  the  sceptics  and 
save  the  world  which  is  blindly  but  steadily  drifting  to  a 
suicidal  clash  of  race  and  colour.” 
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This  was  written  in  1931.  How  prophetic  it  sounds! 
Ireland  claimed  the  right  to  secede,  nor  did  England  say  nay. 
India  obtained  Puma  Swaraj  but  unlike  Burma,  freely  opted 
for  membership  of  the  Commonwealth,  Nehru  performing  a 
big,  but  wise,  somersault.  As  more  and  more  coloured  colo¬ 
nies  secured  independence  they  also  chose  to  remain  in  the 
Commonwealth,  so  that  this  union  has  now  been  overweighted 
with  coloured  nations.  One  result  of  this  is  that  South  Africa 
has  been  pushed  out,  as  her  policy  of  apartheid  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  a  multi-racial  union  claiming  racial  equality. 
The  new  set-up  is  causing  stresses  and  strains  and  it  is  Britain 
now  which  is  chaffing  under  the  burden  of  her  erstwhile  empire 
and  is  trying  to  be  integrated  with  West  Europe  from  which 
its  insularity  and  imperial  interests  had  kept  her  so  long  apart. 

As  I  look  down  the  corridors  of  time,  I  find  it  amusing 
that  so  much  heat  was  generated  on  this  particular  score.  I 
remember  big  Liberal  leaders  calling  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Theosophical  Hall  to  educate  people  in  the  virtues  of  the 
Dominion  Status — stalwarts  like  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad, 
Sir  Cowasjee  Jehangir  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Though  I  didn’t 
belong  to  this  party,  I  was  asked  to  speak  because  my  ideas 
coincided  with  theirs.  When  we  went  up  to  the  dais,  we 
were  confronted  with  a  house  full  to  overflowing.  They 
were  mostly  young  people  bent  on  anything  but  education. 
They  had  come  rather  to  learn  the  old  fogeys  a  lesson.  As 
soon  as  the  Chairman  took  his  seat,  there  was  pandemonium. 
They  were  out  to  disrupt  the  meeting.  Any  one  who  tried 
to  speak  was  howled  down.  I  asked  for  a  minute’s  silence 
and  told  them  that  they  were  quite  free  to  express  dissent  from 
the  subject  of  the  meeting,  but  if  they  at  all  cared  for  freedom 
and  democracy,  they  must  not  deny  freedom  of  expression  to 
those  holding  the  contrary  view.  But  reason  and  argument 
were  no  use  against  the  mob  mentality.  As  it  was  useless  to 
carry  on  in  this  babel  of  tongues,  the  discomfitted  knights  and 
yours  truly  moved  away  from  the  hall  with  such  dignity  as 
we  could  muster.  Theirs  was  a  famous  victory. 

I  am  also  amused  at  tho  amount  of  shot  and  shell  I  spent 
against  communal  electorates,  in  itself  a  small  matter,  but 
which  in  the  excitement  of  the  time  had  become  the  battle¬ 
ground  between  progress  and  reaction.  Come  independence, 
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and  Christians  without  a  whine  or  whimper  gave  up  this 
supposed  plank  of  salvation,  and  neither  the  Church  nor  the 
community  are  any  the  worse  for  it.  The  Church  at  any  rate 
has  never  been  so  vigorous  and  so  respected  as  it  is  now. 

The  R.T.C.  fizzled  out  by  December  1.  The  second 
session  from  which  much  was  expected,  specially  because  of 
the  Congress  co-operation  and  Gandhi’s  presence,  proved 
infructuous  mainly  because  of  the  Muslim  stubbornness  in 
clinging  to  Jinnah’s  14  points  as  if  they  were  parts  of  Shariat , 
and  the  ganging  up  of  all  minorities  including  Ambedkar’s 
Harijans,  with  the  British  die-hards.  The  Week’s  comments 
and  the  illuminating  letters  of  Krishna  Menon,  our  London 
correspondent,  are  possibly  the  best  documentary  on  the  back 
stage  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  which  were  no  credit  to  anyone. 
The  minorities  Committee  could  come  to  no  agreement. 
The  British  government  stood  on  the  fence  and  failed  to  give 
any  lead.  Gandhi  was  left  to  beat  his  wings  ineffectively  in 
the  void,  though  his  performance  specially  his  kow-towing  to 
the  princes,  came  in  for  severe  strictures,  not  least  from  my 
paper.  The  R.T.C.  however,  was  not  wound  up,  though  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Ramsay  Macdonald.  The  political 
scene  moved  to  India.  Willingdon  and  the  steel  frame  were 
ready  to  scotch  the  threatened  satyagraha  in  the  bud.  The 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Andersen  of  Black  and  Tan  fame  as 
Governor  of  Bengal  where  terrorism  had  taken  roots  and  the 
issue  of  drastic  Ordinances,  avowedly  against  terrorists,  but 
which  could  be  easily  turned  against  satyagrahis  showed  the 
direction  of  the  new  winds.  The  Irwin  spirit  was  dead. 
Willingdon  was  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  vested  interests,  which 
would  keep  India  safe  for  imperialism  as  long  as  possible. 
They  did  succeed  for  the  time  being.  The  catastrophe  of 
a  new  world  war  was  necessary  to  tame  the  British  pride  and 
to  bring  the  whole  imperial  structure  so  patiently  built 
crashing  in  ruin. 

In  the  Week  (Jan.  7)  I  inveighed  against  Justice  Me. Car¬ 
die’s  obiter  dicta  about  the  need  to  spread  birth  control  propa¬ 
ganda  and  provide  facilities  for  divorce  and  abortion  in  view  of 
many  hard  cases  within  his  knowledge.  I  wrote  :  <CA  judge 
if  he  knows  nothing  else,  should  know  at  least  this  much  that 
hard  cases  make  bad  law.  If  law  is  to  be  adjusted  to  every 
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exception  then  the  rule  will  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  Law 
would  then  lead,  not  to  order,  but  to  chaos.  Hard  cases 
can  only  be  met  by  that  discretion  in  awarding  punishments 
which  is  rightly  left  to  judges  in  view  of  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  We  daresay  Mr.  Me. Cardie  would  not  favour 
legalisation  of  thefts  because  sheer  necessity  leads  some  into 
thieving  or  the  legalisation  of  homicide  because  some  of  the 
victims  have  by  their  own  acts  brought  down  vengeance 
on  their  heads.”  I  continued  : 

“It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time  of  the  prevailing  mental 
decadence  that  soft  feeling  is  made  to  do  duty  for  hard  think¬ 
ing  ...  It  is  the  mark  of  mental  deficiency  to  treat  the 
abnormal  as  if  it  were  the  normal  and  frame  rules  of  ethics 
and  jurisprudence  to  suit  the  abnormal  rather  than  the  normal. 
With  results  that  may  be  disastrous  to  society.  Thus  un¬ 
happy  marriages  are  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  divorce  and  free  love  and  companionate  marriage.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  that  the  parties  concerned  have 
ceased  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  mutual  adjustment  and 
adaptation  on  which  married  happiness  depends.  The  door 
is  always  open  to  get  out.  Similarly  with  birth-control, 
abortion  and  the  rest  of  it.  They  may  be  for  a  few  a  escape 
from  too  heavy  a  burden  of  child-bearing.  But  they  may  be 
also  for  many  a  escape  from  the  consequences  which  alone 
keep  many  men  and  women  on  the  hard  and  narrow  path 
of  righteousness.  All  these  ancient  rules  which  seem  so 
hard,  are  like  dams  which  keep  human  passions  from  bursting 
through.  You  make  the  slightest  opening  and  the  rushing 
waters  go  on  enlarging  it  until  nothing  is  left  of  the  original 
barrier.  It  is  a  dangerous  pursuit  to  be  digging  at  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  family  on  which  human  society  is  built.” 

The  death  of  C.  P.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
for  57  years,  provided  me  with  an  opportunity  to  state  my 
views  on  journalism,  I  wrote  : 

“For  him  journalism  was  not  a  trade,  not  even  a  profes¬ 
sion,  but  a  vocation.  He  felt  the  tremendous  responsibility, 
the  march  of  popular  education  had  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  journalists,  and  he  at  least  was  equal  to  it.  His  policy  was 
to  be  fair  in  both  news  and  views.  Fairness  in  news  meant 
that  news  would  not  be  doctored,  still  less  suppressed,  to  suit 
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the  policy  of  the  paper.  Fairness  in  views  meant  that  every 
devil  would  be  given  his  due,  and  deliberate  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  would  not  be  made  the  fine  art  it  has  become.  Mr.  Scott 
believed  in  sound  information  and  good  writing.  Conscien¬ 
tious,  sane,  fair-minded  journalists  like  Mr.  Scott,  journalists 
too  who  have  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  underdog,  are 
rare — anywhere  in  the  world  ...  It  will  be  an  evil  day  when 
journalists  of  this  type  are  crowded  out  by  the  NorthclifF  and 
Rothermere  type.  That  a  paper  like  the  Guardian  should 
count  its  subscribers  in  thousands  while  papers  like  the  Daily 
Mail  count  them  in  hundreds  of  thousands  is  the  most  damn¬ 
ing  commentary  on  the  board  school  education  which  has 
taught  men  to  read  without  teaching  them  to  think  or  discri¬ 
minate.  Cheap  education  and  a  vile  press  together  are 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  age.  Let  us 
thank  the  Lord  that  there  is  still  surviving  one  or  the  other 
journal  which  still  addresses  itself  to  the  public  without  in¬ 
sulting  either  its  taste  or  its  intelligence.” 

The  new  year  (1932)  ushered  in  war,  non-violent  though 
it  be,  between  Government  and  Congress.  In  a  vigorous 
editorial  (Jan.  7)  I  protested  against  the  emergency  decrees 
which  suppressed  all  constitutional  guarantees  and  every 
vestige  of  freedom.  I  went  on  : 

“Even  if  terrorism  is  not  enforced,  the  atmosphere  created 
is  that  of  terror.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  prizes  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  to  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
The  press  itself  is  to  be  gagged.  The  old  sword  of  Damocles 
is  hanging  again  over  its  head.  Not  only  are  those  organs 
in  danger,  which  may  instigate  to  acts  which  form  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  campaign.  Any  press  organ  is  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ruling  bureaucracy  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt 
the  established  government  or  excites  disaffection  towards  it. 
No  doubt  those  who  excite  disaffection  come  under  the  law 
of  sedition  in  the  Penal  code.  But  under  the  law  the  accused 
have  at  least  the  benefit  of  an  open  trial,  the  right  of  defence 
and  rebuttal.  But  the  ordinance  is  worked  in  the  dark  and 
gives  the  press  no  chance  of  defence.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  no  free  and  independent  paper  can  carry  on  its  work 
consistently  with  the  duty  it  owes  to  the  people  and  to  its  own 
conscience.  What  is  more,  the  Ordinance  is  aimed  at  the 
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Achilles  heel  of  our  press  organisation.  The  Indian  papers 
because  they  do  not  belong  to  rich  syndicates  lead  a  preca¬ 
rious  financial  existence.  To  make  them  pay  heavy  money 
securities  is  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence.  That  is  possibly 
the  object  of  the  Government.  They  probably  want  to 
work  their  will  unfettered  by  criticism.  For  criticism  is  like 
the  voice  of  conscience.  It  pricks  and  goads.  It  makes 
one  uncomfortable.  It  shames  one  into  sanity.  Against 
this  lawless  law  which  tries  to  degrade  the  press  into  servility, 
we,  conscious  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  the  country, 
shall  protest  with  our  last  breath.” 

After  a  lengthy  analysis  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
breach,  I  said  that  the  Viceroy  in  refusing  even  to  discuss  the 
measure  taken  with  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  people, 
had  put  himself  definitely  in  the  wrong.  He  and  his  advisors 
had  definitely  forced  Gandhi  into  civil  disobedience  and  the 
country  into  consequent  suffering.  The  responsibility  was 
on  their  shoulders  and  it  did  not  lie  in  their  mouths  to  ask 
the  country  to  back  them  up  in  the  ruthless  repression  they 
had  launched  upon,  a  repression  calculated  to  cow  down  and 
to  crush  not  only  the  Congress  but  the  national  spirit  as  well. 

The  Week  (Jan.  7)  printed  verbatim  the  telegrams 
passed  between  Gandhi  and  Willingdon  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Working  Committee,  necessary  documents  to  fix  res¬ 
ponsibility  wherever  it  lay. 

In  the  issue  of  January  21,  I  had  an  editorial  headed 
“Putting  Editors  Wise”  which,  as  a  sample  of  my  style  under 
the  Press  Ordinance  is  worth  quoting  : 

“Our  kindly  and  considerate  Government  have  taken 
a  hand  in  the  business  of  ‘learning’  editors  to  behave  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  that  we  may  follow  the  hard  and  narrow  path 
of  political  orthodoxy,  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  beatitude, 
Lord  Willingdon — bless  his  heart  ! — has  published  an  Ordin¬ 
ance,  for  which  many  thanks  to  his  Lordship.  To  add  to 
the  kindness,  the  Government  of  Bombay  through  the  mouth 
or  pen  of  Mr.  Maxwell  have  just  told  us  what  we  should  do 
and  what  we  should  avoid,  if  we  would  keep  our  skin  and 
purse  safe.  Mr.  Maxwell  does  not  know  that  the  editorial 
skins  are  very  tough  and  their  purses  not  worth  the  picking — 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  That  he  should  in  these 
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extremely  busy  days  give  some  thought  to  our  safety  betokens 
a  generous  heart.  We  should  be  the  last  to  withhold  from 
him  his  meed  of  praise.” 

“What  are  the  safety  first  principles  Mr.  Maxwell  would 
have  us  learn  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  attention  of  the  police  and 
magistrates  ?  That  we  are  not  to  incite  people  to  make  salt 
or  to  boycott  British  cloth  or  to  withhold  taxes,  goes  without 
saying — even  though  that  last  business  of  not  paying  taxes 
is  very  attractive.  How  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  would  be 
grateful  if  someone  taught  him  a  way  out  of  the  income-tax, 
without  of  course  falling  into  the  law’s  clutches  !  Apart  from 
that,  journalists  are  not  to  publish  messages  from  arrested 
persons,  apparently  on  the  brand  new  principle  that  every 
arrested  person  should  be  presumed  guilty  until  he  has  proved 
himself  innocent,  nor  messages  from  persons  in  jails — does 
that  preclude  we  wonder  those  weekly  sermons  that  the 
Mahatma  used  to  issue  from  Yervada  during  his  last  sojourn  ? 
W e  are  not  to  publish  notices  of  banned  meetings,  processions, 
etc.,  nor  photographs  of  persons  taking  part  in  Congress  acti¬ 
vities  or  of  any  other  incidents  relating  to  such  activities. 
We  agree.  Photographs  of  lathi  charges  for  instance  make 
an  ugly  picture  and  many  Congress  leaders  beginning  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi  are  not  exactly  models  of  Grecian  beauty. 
If  we  wish  therefore  to  make  our  paper  ‘a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever’  to  bureaucracy  we  should  confine  our  pic¬ 
torial  activities  to  the  handsomer  of  our  proconsuls,  collectors 
and  the  like.” 

“Is  that  all  ?  Oh,  dear  no  !  They  are  nothing  if  not 
thorough.  We  are  not  to  publish  any  exaggerated  reports 
of  political  events.  If  you,  cher  confrere ,  would  consult  your 
safety,  you  should  mind  your  adjectives  and  nouns  ;  thus  you 
should  take  care  to  describe  a  wild  lathi  charge  as  a  mild  lathi 
charge.  Nay,  if  you  would  be  absolutely  safe,  you  will  say 
that  the  police  only  waved  the  truncheons  and  the  people 
ran  helter-skelter,  bumping  on  one  another  in  the  process 
thereby  causing  a  number  of  casualties  which  had  to  be  detained 
in  the  hospital.  So  also — always  with  an  eye  on  safety — 
when  you  find  a  Pandit  Jawaharlal  given  two  years  hard 
labour  and  a  Mr.  Abhyankar  given  three  years  ditto  and  a 
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fine  of  Rs.  10,000  for  technical  offences,  you  will  take  care  to 
say  they  had  received  mild  sentences,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

4  4 Last  but  not  least  we  were  asked  not  to  make  any  im¬ 
moderate  criticism  of  Government  officials.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  God  knows  that  we  have  been  moderate  enough. 
And  we  can  be  sulphurous  if  we  want  to.  We  have  vast  stores 
in  us  of  the  more  hectic  words  in  the  dictionary,  but  we  do 
keep  them  bottled  up  safely.  But  in  case  any  of  our  colleagues 
should  be  inclined  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  we  would  in¬ 
form  him  that  it  is  the  Government  and  Government  officials 
themselves  who  are  judges  as  to  whether  any  criticism  of  them 
is  moderate  or  immoderate.  So,  friend  editor,  if  you  will 
end  your  days  in  peace  and  the  comfort  of  your  home  and 
children  you  will  take  every  day  a  dose  to  clear  the  liver — 
they  say  indignation  has  its  seat  there— and  avoid  politics 
like  poison.  And  if  by  virtue  of  your  office  you  cannot,  then 
praise  the  mabap  sirkar  for  all  you  are  worth,  since  immoderate 
praise  has  not  been  banned.  You  may  yet  get  a  C.I.E.  or 
a  Rao  Bahaclurship  or  a  cushy  job  in  the  Directorate  of  In¬ 
formation. 

4 4 So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  we  pride  ourselves  in 
belonging  to  that  ‘honest  journalism’  with  which  Govern¬ 
ment  profess  4to  have  no  desire  to  interfere’  we  shall  go  on  in 
our  own  way,  making  as  usual  ‘moderate’  comments  on  men 
and  things,  and  apologising  beforehand  for  any  unintentional 
pain  we  may  be  giving.  After  all  honest  journalism  must 
be  honest  /” 

British  officialdom  was  proof  against  invective,  the 
normal  weapon  of  nationalist  press  and  platform.  But  satire 
found  chinks  in  their  armour.  My  irony  and  sarcasm  cut 
deep.  Laughter  pricked  their  self-importance  and  self- 
assurance.  The  Week  was  the  enfant  terrible  of  Indian  jour¬ 
nalism.  Friends  in  the  Secretariat  sent  me  word  I  should 
restrain  myself.  But  the  Ordinance  had  in  me  just  the 
opposite  effect.  While  Congress  papers  sought  safety  first, 
my  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  I  cared  two-pence  for 
Maxwell’s  warnings. 

The  blow  fell.  On  February  20  notice  was  served  on  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  paper  to  deposit  Rs.  2,000  with 
Government  for  the  publication  of  two  offensive  passages  in 
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the  Week  of  January  28  and  February  4.  The  passage  in 
the  issue  of  January  28  read  :  “It  is  the  Government  itself 
that  sets  them  (Congressmen)  free  and  while  releasing  them, 
serves  them  with  a  notice  not  to  engage  in  unlawful  activities 
and  to  report  themselves  once  and  even  twice  a  day  at  the 
police  station.  No  self-respecting  person,  be  he  a  Congress¬ 
man  or  not,  will  submit  himself  to  such  a  humiliation.  The 
result  is  that  the  released  man  is  soon  hauled  before  the 
Magistrate  who  forthwith  condemns  him  to  two  years’  hard 
labour  and  fine  !  And  this  dirty  business  the  local  press 
describes  as  releasing  on  parole. 

“This  little  trick  of  our  Government  has  stunk  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  decent  people,  including  people  who  have  always 
co-operated  with  the  Government.  If  Government  must 
fight  the  Congress,  let  them  fight  like  gentlemen.” 

I  had  mentioned  and  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Pheroze 
Sethna  to  the  Times  of  India  deploring  this  kind  of  treatment 
of  Congress  leaders. 

The  February  4  passage  ran  thus  : 

“But  if  there  is  really  no  detestation  of  such  crimes  (ter¬ 
rorist)  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Who  has  taught  Indians  to  hold  life 
cheap  and  to  resort  to  violence  and  homicide  ?  Surely  not 
Mahatma  Gandhi  .  .  .  The  facility  with  which  guns  go  off 
in  India  is  notorious.  Brickbats  are  met  with  bullets,  and 
though  casualties  on  the  popular  side  seem  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  damage  done  to  the  guardians  of  law  and 
order,  yet  we  are  always  assured  that  the  minimum  of  force 
was  used  and  that  the  police  and  military  behaved  in  an 
exemplary  manner. 

“And  we  still  have  to  hear  of  an  Anglo-Indian  person 
or  journal  who  or  which  has  had  a  word  of  regret  against  it. 
It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  on  their  part  to  write  and  speak  as  they 
do  about  the  abomination  of  violence.  The  Europeans  still 
remain  barbarians  under  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization.  The 
countrymen  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  need  no  lessons  of  non¬ 
violence  from  them.” 

The  notice  was  served  on  the  printer.  But  the  printer 
P.  N.  Warde,  was  as  poor  as  the  editor,  and  since  he  had  to 
pay  for  the  editor’s  sins,  it  was  up  to  me  to  supply  the  where¬ 
withal.  This  I  refused  to  do  and  preferred  to  stop  the  paper. 
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“To  give  the  security  was  the  same  as  to  lose  it,”  I  wrote  in 
my  farewell  note  (Feb.  25),  since  we  are  not  of  those  who  shift 
sails  according  to  the  winds.  Security  or  no  security,  we  would 
change  neither  policy  nor  tone  .  .  .  We  are  gratified  that  ours 
is  the  first  independent  organ  to  be  attacked  .  .  .  That  they 
should  have  singled  out  our  paper  for  this  honour  fills  us  with 
legitimate  pride.  It  shows  that  Government  recognizes  that 
the  paper  carries  weight  and  influence  which  papers  with  a 
larger  circulation  cannot  boast  of.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
papers  with  an  international  circulation  and  if  we  may  say 
so  without  false  modesty,  with  an  international  reputation.” 

This  was  certainly  true.  When  Mr.  S.  G.  Vaze  of  the 
Servants  of  India  Society,  went  to  Geneva  as  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Srinivasa  Shastri,  for  some  international  conference,  he 
visited  the  library  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  received 
copies  of  all  the  leading  periodicals  and  papers  of  the  world. 
He  was  assured  by  foreign  journalists  he  met  there,  that  so 
far  as  India’s  views  on  domestic  and  international  affairs  went. 
The  WEEK  was  the  oracle.  I  felt  proud  that  at  that  critical 
time  in  India’s  history,  my  paper  was  the  voice  of  India. 

This  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  I  received  from  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger,  a  journalist  in  the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva, 
Mile.  Y.  Gauterin  who  wrote  (March  28,  1932)  : 

“It  is  with  deep  regret  and  profound  sorrow  that  I  have 
recently  learnt  that  you  have  decided  to  stop  the  publication 
of  the  Week.  I  have  all  along  read  it  regularly  in  the 
League  of  Nations  library,  and  have  admired  its  able  editorial 
and  general  comments. 

In  Geneva  where  one  gets  the  opportunity  of  examining 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  countries  of  the  world,  I  am 
sure  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  friends  and  of 
other  fellow  journalists  when  I  say  that  your  periodical  ought 
to  be  classed  along  with  the  best  edited  weeklies  of  the  world. 
Your  comments  on  international  and  Indian  affairs  have 
always  been  thought  stimulating.  Even  those  who  do  not 
share  your  political  or  theological  views,  admire  whole¬ 
heartedly  your  frank,  honest,  straightforward  and  courageous 
way  of  stating  your  point  of  view. 

I  do  hope  that  the  political  situation  in  India  will  soon 
take  a  better  turn  and  the  Week  will  be  re-issued  regularly 
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as  before.  Discontinuation  of  a  periodical  like  yours  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  India  but  to  the  international  world  which  is 
interested  in  humanity’s  progress  and  its  cultural  and  spiritual 
elevation.” 

This  was  praise  indeed.  One  of  the  leading  weeklies  of 
the  world  !  Such  weeklies  have  a  large  specialist  staff,  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  sections  with  authority.  Here  was  a  one- 
man  affair  and  that  man  could  only  give  it  his  spare  time. 
It  was  a  tour  de  force.  Writing  was  not  the  biggest  job,  but 
to  go  through  a  lot  of  papers  including  foreign  dailies,  to  keep 
myself  well  informed  was  a  trial.  Night  after  night  while  the 
family  slept  and  quiet  reigned  in  the  house  I  was  burning  the 
midnight  oil  and  that  for  several  years.  How  could  I  do  it 
without  a  breakdown  was  inexplicable.  I  presume  God  gave 
me  the  necessary  health  and  strength.  I  broke  down  after 
it  was  stopped  like  a  spring  that  had  outrun  its  tension. 

It  was  a  paper  with  no  great  circulation.  But  its  impact 
and  influence  were  not  to  be  judged  by  it.  It  reached  directly 
or  indirectly  the  Catholic  world  at  least,  which  the  Indian 
National  Congress  could  not  reach.  It  projected  on  it  a 
favourable  image  of  Gandhi  and  the  young  Indian  national¬ 
ism.  Thereby  I  did  an  invaluable  service  to  India  which  has 
not  been  recognized.  It  was  not  recognized  because  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  carry  on  a  one-man  crusade  all  on  my  own.  I  did 
not  ask  for  nor  receive  any  help,  financial  or  otherwise,  from 
the  Congress.  In  order  to  maintain  my  independence  I 
didn’t  even  care  to  meet  the  great  Indian  leaders.  People 
outside  were  impressed  with  my  independent  policy  and  out¬ 
look,  for  I  did  not  spare  Gandhi  or  Jawaharlal  Nehru  if  I 
thought  them  wrong.  The  world  outside  respected  the  views 
of  The  Week  because  it  wasn’t  a  propaganda  sheet. 

Its  influence  pervaded  the  most  unlikely  quarters.  For 
instance  I  learnt  that  young  cultured  Britishers  in  Bombay, 
products  of  British  universities,  working  executives  in  British 
firms,  had  formed  a  study  circle  The  Phoenix  with  The  Week 
as  their  text. 

The  great  Sanskritist,  Father  G.  Dandoy,  Editor  of  the 
Light  of  the  East  and  collaborator  of  my  paper,  sent  me  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  closure  of  the  paper.  There  was  at  least 
one  Catholic  paper  which  had  fought  and  suffered  for  the 
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national  cause.  In  the  national  struggle  there  was  at  least 
one  Catholic  writer  who  was  not  found  wanting.  I  had 
thereby  rendered  immeasurable  service. 

Unfortunately  the  other  Catholic  weeklies  were  found  on 
the  opposite  side.  After  the  departure  of  Father  Gille,  the 
Calcutta  Herald  had  become  an  innocuous  third-rate  paper. 
The  Bombay  Examiner  had  an  English  Jesuit  as  editor  and  he 
let  patriotism  run  away  with  his  discretion  or  sense  of  justice. 
The  Leader  of  Madras  with  Father  P.  Thomas  as  editor,  was 
like  many  Madras  Catholics  obsessed  with  communal  elec¬ 
torates.  Every  now  and  then  I  had  to  cross  swords  with 
them.  Father  Thomas  was  later  converted  to  my  views, 
and  was  and  remained  a  very  good  friend. 

A  not  inconsiderable  service  to  the  Church  was  that  I  pro¬ 
jected  a  favourable  view  of  the  Church  and  its  policies  on 
non-Christians  in  India.  My  apologetics  carried  weight,  for 
I  reasoned  and  not  rammed  any  dogmas  down  their  throats. 
Miss  A.  Khemchand,  a  Sindhi  convert,  speaking  at  the  Catholic 
Action  Congress,  Karachi,  spoke  warmly  of  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  the  paper  exercised  in  non-Catholic  circles  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Her  own  copy,  she  said,  went  from  hand  to 
hand  and  hardly  ever  came  back  to  her. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  circles  in  India  it  was  often  a  sword 
that  dividend.  In  almost  every  community  there  were  some 
enthusiastic  supporters  and  some  doughty  antagonists.  The 
paper  I  learnt  was  banned  from  some  seminaries  lest  it  should 
corrupt  the  poor  innocents.  There  was  a  Dutch  missionary 
who  wrote  after  the  closure  of  The  Week  asking  me  to  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  undergo  a  spiritual  retreat  to  purge 
my  soul,  I  suppose,  from  nationalist  taint. 

The  paper  was  a  financial  flop,  even  though  I  did  not 
draw  a  pie  in  remuneration.  I  returned  whatever  money  was 
left  pro  rata  to  the  contributors  who  had  helped  in  its  revival. 
I  turned  down  the  suggestion  that  I  should  keep  the  balance 
as  some  little  compensation  for  my  sacrifices.  Whatever  I 
had  done  was  by  way  of  my  contribution  to  the  national  cause. 
No  money  could  pay  for  it. 

From  a  reliable  source  I  learnt  that  Home  Secretary 
Maxwell  had  before  taking  action  placed  the  matter  before 
the  Governor  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  a  decent  man.  He  had  gone 
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through  the  copies  of  the  paper,  including  the  offensive  matter 
and  is  said  to  have  remarked  :  What  a  brilliant  writer. 
’Tis  a  pity  but  the  law  must  take  its  course. 

Krishna  Menon  wrote  to  say  that  the  matter  of  The  Week 
was  being  raised  in  the  Parliament  through  some  Labour 
members,  but  he  expected  nothing  would  come  of  it.  The 
man  on  the  spot  knew  best.  Anyhow  the  name  would  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  Before  The  Week  I  was 
known  mainly  in  the  Catholic  circles  in  Bombay  and  Goa. 
But  the  paper  projected  my  name  both  on  the  national  and 
international  plane. 

For  many,  many  years  when  I  moved  about  the  country 
on  various  occasions,  total  strangers  who  were  introduced 
to  me,  almost  invariably  asked,  “When  is  The  Week  coming 
back  to  life  ?” 


Chapter  XVIII 


THE  QUEST  FOR  UNITY 

AS  I  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  Lord  Willingdon 
the  Viceroy  and  the  civilians,  anticipating  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  R.  T.  Conference  and  the  resumption  by  Gandhi 
of  civil  disobedience  had  made  every  preparation  to  nip  it  in 
the  bud  through  drastic  action.  Already  before  Gandhi 
had  set  foot  in  Bombay,  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  a  Black- 
and-Tan  expert  had  been  armed  with  a  draconian  Ordinance, 
avowedly  aimed  at  terrorists  who  thrived  in  Bengal  alone. 
Government  had  also  rounded  up  the  Frontier  Gandhi, 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  and  his  red  shirts,  called  Khudai  Kit- 
mugars  (Servants  of  God).  Gaffar  Khan  was  a  Pathan 
leader  of  considerable  influence  in  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province.  He  had  become  a  devoted  follower  of  Gandhi  and 
was  wedded  to  non-violence.  But  Government  couldn’t 
conceive  of  such  a  phenomenon.  The  Pathan  was  apt  to 
speak  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Government  had  further 
queered  the  pitch  for  Gandhi  and  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  by  arresting  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  other  U.P. 
leaders  because  of  the  anti-rent  agitation  in  the  province. 
This  agitation  was  not  at  all  political.  It  was  aimed  at  the 
Zamindars  or  Talukdars  who  in  a  year  of  rural  hardship  were 
exacting  their  full  pound  of  flesh  from  the  luckless  tenants. 
Because  Congressmen  were  helping  the  farmers,  Government 
looked  upon  it  as  part  of  the  civil  disobedience  movement. 

When  Gandhi  was  rebuffed  by  the  Viceroy  and  gave 
notice  of  the  resumption  of  the  movement,  the  wheels  of  re¬ 
pression  moved  free  and  fast.  It  was  a  regular  blitzkrieg. 
All  leaders  and  even  their  wives  were  sent  to  jail  under  one 
Ordinance  or  another,  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial.  All 
Congress  and  allied  organisations  were  banned,  all  offices 
seized,  all  moneys  and  property  confiscated.  Any  one 
indulging  in  boycott  activities  was  given  hard  labour  and 
heavy  fines.  Any  peasant  refusing  to  pay  tax  had  his  pro¬ 
perty  confiscated  and  sold.  The  press  was  gagged.  All 
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meetings  and  processions  were  banned.  It  was  sheer  reign  of 
terror  let  loose  on  the  country.  Yet  thousands  (61,551  in 
the  first  nine  months)  were  convicted  for  defiance  of  the 
Ordinances,  the  ordinary  people  deprived  of  leadership  and 
organisation  moving  on  their  own  momentum. 

The  British  Government  failing  agreement  among  the 
Indian  communities  published  the  communal  award  on 
August  17,  1932.  The  main  feature  was  separate  electorates 
for  all  minorities  including  the  untouchables.  The  curious 
thing  was  that  apart  from  separate  electorates,  Ambedkar’s 
followers  were  also  granted  votes  in  the  general  (Hindu)  cons¬ 
tituencies.  Gandhi  was  prepared  to  yield  to  Muslims  and 
Sikhs  in  this  regard,  but  refused  to  accept  it  for  the  untouch¬ 
ables.  His  contention  was  that  the  untouchables  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Hindu  community,  and  separate  electorates 
were  meant  to  disrupt  the  community,  which,  he  had  warned 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  he  would  fight  to  death.  No  idle  words 
these. 

As  soon  as  Gandhi  learnt  of  the  award,  he  wrote  to 
Premier  Macdonald  he  would  embark  on  a  fast  to  death, 
unless  the  British  Government  on  their  own  initiative  or  in 
response  to  public  pressure  withdrew  the  scheme  of  separate 
electorates  for  the  depressed  classes.  On  September  20,  the 
fast  unto  death  began.  A  wave  of  emotion  surged  throughout 
India.  Hindu  leaders,  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru,  Rajagopalachari,  Rajendra  Prasad,  N.  G.  Kelkar  and 
Mahasabha  leader  Moonje  met  in  Bombay.  They  had  to 
carry  Dr.  Ambedkar  with  them.  He  held  a  pivotal  position. 
No  change  could  be  made  without  his  consent.  He  eventually 
agreed  to  give  up  separate  electorates.  He  made  a  good 
bargain.  He  got  148  reserved  seats  in  Provincial  legislatures 
instead  of  71  in  the  Communal  Award.  The  scheme  involved 
a  preliminary  election  by  the  Harijans  (the  new  name  coined 
by  Gandhi)  to  choose  a  panel  of  four  names  for  every  reserved 
seat,  who  would  contest  in  the  general  elections.  One 
wondered  whether  the  game  was  worth  the  candle  :  The 
taint  of  separate  electorates  still  attached  to  the  preliminary 
elections.  The  candidates  would  be  put  to  double  expenses 
as  they  had  to  fight  two  elections,  and  every  one  knew  the 
poor  Harijans  couldn’t  afford  the  luxury.  Besides,  to  flood 
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the  legislatures  with  men  with  poor  cultural  or  educational 
background  was  hardly  in  national  interests.  The  method 
used  to  secure  this  by  no  means  glorious  purpose  was  that  of 
moral  coercion,  which  not  all  Gandhi’s  casuistry  could  gloss 
over.  Gandhi  broke  his  fast  as  soon  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  accepted  the  so-called  Poona  Pact.  Government  had 
no  difficulty  in  endorsing  it,  since  they  had  declared  that  they 
would  accept  any  modification  of  the  Award,  acceptable  to 
the  parties  concerned. 

Riding  on  the  wave  of  emotion  loosed  by  the  fast,  Pandit 
Malaviya  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  convening  an  All- 
Parties  Conference,  where  leaders  of  communities  and  parties 
would  meet  to  thresh  out  the  problem  and  come  to  an  agreed 
settlement. 

On  October  1  the  Pandit,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Syed 
Mahmood  (Congress  leader)  met  me,  Rev.  Bhaskare  and 
several  leading  Christians  called  by  us.  Dr.  S.  K.  Datta, 
Christian  representative  at  the  R.T.C.  and  Father  Winslow 
of  Christa  Seva  Sangha  of  Poona,  were  also  present.  Pandit 
Malaviya  recounted  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  secure  a 
consensus  on  the  minorities  problem  which  was  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  national  freedom.  There  had  been  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Muslim  Khilafat  group  led  by  Shankat 
Ali  and  Hindu  leaders,  and  Shankat  Ali  was  prepared 
to  attend  the  proposed  Conference.  The  Pandit,  whom  I 
met  for  the  first  time,  was  an  attractive  personality  with  a 
silvery  tongue.  He  had  the  fatal  gift  of  verbosity.  Once 
started  there  was  no  stopping  the  cascade  of  words.  The 
main  question  which  was  discussed  was  the  method  of  repre¬ 
sentation  and  the  communal  award.  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  concern  with  things  that  really 
mattered,  such  as  religious  freedom,  educational  safeguards 
and  the  future  of  the  missions  in  India.  The  response  was 
sympathetic.  Later  I  met  the  leaders  again  and  placed  in  their 
hands  a  memorandum  covering  those  safeguards. 

At  the  first  meeting  it  was  decided  to  convene  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  Indian  Christian  leaders,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
from  all  over  India,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  as  early 
as  possible,  Bhaskare  and  myself  being  the  conveners.  It  was 
decided  to  have  this  meeting  in  Poona.  Father  Winslow 
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offered  his  help  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  I 
said  I  would  go  to  Poona  and  meet  my  friends  of  the  Servants 
of  India  Society  to  help  us  in  this  matter.  It  was  recognized 
that  at  any  cost  we  must  secure  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Pannir- 
selvam  and  other  Madras  champions  of  separate  electorates. 
The  keymen  were  Pannirselvam  and  S.  K.  Datta,  whom 
Government  themselves  had  nominated  Christian  represen¬ 
tatives  at  the  London  Conference.  Any  agreement  about 
Christian  representation  endorsed  by  them  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  British  Government.  I  was  deputed  to  go  to 
Madras  and  secure  the  attendance  of  men  like  Pannirselvam, 
George  Joseph,  Ruthnaswamy. 

On  October  6  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  Madras  fellow 
journalist,  Father  P.  Thomas,  informing  him  about  the  poli¬ 
tical  developments  after  the  Gandhian  fast,  the  meeting  of 
Christian  leaders  with  the  Pandit  and  Dr.  Syed  Mahmood, 
and  the  decision  to  hold  the  Conference  of  leaders.  I  informed 
him  of  my  coming  visit  to  Madras  on  October  12  or  13,  and 
requested  him  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  Madras  leaders, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  the  help  of  Arokiaswamy 
Mudaliar,  a  nationalist  who  had  been  a  minister  in  the 
Madras  Cabinet.  I  also  sought  his  hospitality  during  my 
short  stay  in  Madras. 

I  sent  him  a  draft  of  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  in  Poona 
which  included  practically  all  the  vital  things  affecting  the 
future  of  the  Church  in  India.  I  wrote  :  I  hold  very  strongly 
that  if  satisfactory  assurances  are  obtained  on  matters  which 
I  have  put  under  fundamental  rights,  the  question  of  separate 
electorates  which  is  causing  such  a  heart-burning  in  nationalist 
circles  may  safely  be  dropped.  I  am  given  to  undertand  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  reservation 
of  seats  for  Indian  Christians.  I  continued  : 

“I  hold  that  this  is  a  God-sent  opportunity  for  us  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  guarantees  for  the  future  of  our  Church 
and  the  missionary  organisations  in  India,  and  that  we  would 
fail  in  our  duty  as  Christians  if  we  place  a  mere  electoral 
device  like  separate  electorates  above  all  other  considerations. 
Anyhow,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  leaders  should  meet 
together  and  consider  the  whole  scheme  in  all  its  aspects 
and  implications,  and  strive  to  their  utmost  to  reach  an 
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agreement  with  the  R.T.C.  members  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress.” 

On  the  previous  day  (Oct.  5)  I  received  a  letter  from 
Father  J.  Winslow,  sent  by  a  special  messenger,  with  copies 
of  a  draft  statement  on  the  basis  of  an  appeal  made  by  Dr.  V. 
S.  Azariah,  Bishop  of  Dornakal.  He  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  get  it  signed  by  as  many  leading  Catholics  and 
Protestants  and  issued  as  a  press  statement.  Apart  from 
nationalistic  sentiments,  the  statement  threw  the  weight  of 
the  signatories  in  favour  of  joint  electorates. 

I  replied  immediately  that  though  I  agreed  fully  with 
the  contents  of  the  statement,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  me  to 
sign  and  issue  it  to  the  press  on  the  eve  of  my  mission  to 
Madras.  I  pointed  out  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  Com¬ 
munal  Award  amended  was  to  get  Dr.  Datta  and  Pannirsel- 
vam  to  agree.  Government  could  not  question  their  repre¬ 
sentative  character  since  they  had  appointed  them  our  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Any  number  of  other  signatures,  however,  im¬ 
portant,  would  have  no  effect,  just  as  nothing  could  be  done 
about  the  untouchables  without  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  assent. 

I  added  :  “Since  I  am  proclaiming  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  informal  Conference  will  be  a  free  conference  where 
people  will  meet  without  previous  commitments  either  way, 
it  would  not  do  for  me  at  this  stage  to  associate  myself  with 
a  movement  which  might  lead  some  people  to  imagine  that 
I  am  manoeuvring  them  into  a  position  from  which  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves  or  that  I  am  trying  to  bring  upon 
them  a  moral  compulsion  of  the  weight  and  number  of  sig¬ 
natories  to  a  maifesto  with  which  they  may  not  agree.  This, 
however,  should  not  prevent  you  from  going  forward  and 
collecting  such  signatures  so  as  to  impress  the  Conference 
with  the  weight  of  opinion  in  favour  of  joint  electorate.” 

In  the  morning  of  October  6  I  received  a  letter  from 
Father  Valerian  Gracias,  Secretary  to  Archbishop  Lima  that 
His  Grace  wished  to  see  me  urgently  in  the  evening  and  that 
he  would  come  to  fetch  me.  I  had  submitted  the  draft  of 
fundamental  rights  and  of  the  proposed  agenda  for  his  re¬ 
marks.  He  abstained  from  discussing  the  purely  political 
question  which,  he  said,  he  left  to  my  judgment.  He  gene- 
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rally  approved  of  the  draft  of  basic  rights,  but  thought  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  raise  the  issue  of  foreign  missionaries. 

On  October  8  I  went  to  Poona  and  talked  matters  over 
with  the  members  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  joy  that  I  had  taken  the  initiative  in  a  matter  of 
national  interest,  and  could  count  fully  on  their  co-operation. 
Their  hall  would  be  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  Conference, 
and  they  offered  accommodation  for  some  members  who 
could  not  fend  for  themselves.  I  visited  Christa  Seva  Sangh 
which  I  had  seen  before  along  with  Dr.  Zacharias.  The 
Sangha  was  modelled  on  Franciscan  ideals.  Though  Pro¬ 
testant,  the  members  were  very  near  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
They  lived  in  small  bare  cells.  Simplicity  and  austerity 
were  their  hall-mark.  Though  they  were  highly  educated, 
they  did  not  disdain  manual  labour,  and  it  was  most  edifying 
to  see  some  of  them,  stripped  to  the  waist,  digging  away  in 
the  burning  heat  of  Poona.  I  had  met  Vender  Elvin,  an 
intellectual  who  whilst  working  among  the  Adivasis,  was  so 
taken  up  with  their  way  of  living,  that  he  went  native,  married 
a  tribal  girl,  and  in  due  course  evolved  into  a  noted  anthropo¬ 
logist.  Father  Winslow  was  a  genial,  generous  soul  with  whom 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  deal.  He  assured  me  not  only  of  all  help 
in  accommodating  the  delegates,  but  with  his  prayers  for  the 
success  of  my  Madras  mission. 

I  needed  his  prayers  all  right  for  all  alone  I  was  going 
into  the  lion’s  den.  In  this  matter  of  electorates  Madras 
had  been  the  stumbling  block.  The  ambitious  politicians 
there  were  keen  on  separate  electorates  as  the  easiest  way 
of  getting  into  the  legislatures.  If  they  could  get  the  priests 
and  pastors  on  their  side,  the  way  was  open  for  a  rise.  When 
I  met  Father  Thomas,  my  prospective  host,  at  the  station,  I 
got  a  pleasant  surprise.  He  said  he  was  now  wholly  on  my 
side.  He  endorsed  every  word  of  what  I  had  written  to  him. 
The  important  thing  was  freedom  of  religion  and  educational 
safeguards.  In  the  evening  he  took  me  to  Archbishop  Meder- 
let,  and  he  too,  I  found,  was  a  neo-convert  to  my  faith.  This 
was  an  encouraging  beginning.  So  the  seed  I  had  sown  in 
The  Week  was  bearing  fruit.  I  met  Prof.  M.  Ruthnaswamy 
next.  He  is  an  intellectual  and  a  man  of  culture.  He  had 
contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  constitutional  problems  to 
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the  paper  when  Zacharias  was  the  editor,  but  had  ceased  to 
do  so  during  my  stewardship.  Once  only  he  had  written 
to  me,  taking  exception  to  the  ironic  and  sarcastic  bouts  in 
which  I  was  indulging.  I  had  no  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
score.  De  gustibus  ...  So  far  as  my  mission  was  concerned, 
he  took  the  stand  that,  as  a  public  servant  (he  was  a  member 
of  the  Public  Services  Commission),  he  was  precluded  from 
participating  in  political  activities.  He  would,  therefore, 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  proposed  Conference.  When  I  told 
him  that  Archbishop  Mederlet  had  changed  his  mind,  he 
drily  observed  whether  His  Grace  had  a  mind  to  change. 
So  he  could  be  sarcastic  ! 

My  friend  Arokiaswamy  Mudaliar  had  arranged  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  local  leaders  at  his  house  the  next  evening.  Pannir- 
selvam,  however,  was  not  among  them.  He  would  arrive  in 
Madras  only  the  next  day.  Mr.  Shresta  of  Mangalore  was 
present,  also  the  Plon.  Sir  David  Devadoss,  an  elderly  leader, 
and  the  editor  of  The  Guardian,  Mr.  Sudarasinam,  a  nationa¬ 
list.  It  was  a  fairly  representative  gathering.  I  gave  the  back¬ 
ground  of  my  mission,  the  all-out  attempt  to  settle  the  com¬ 
munal  question  by  a  kind  of  consensus  of  all  parties  and  com¬ 
munities,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  political  and  constitutional 
progress  of  the  country  towards  its  goal.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  when  Hindu  leaders  had  approached  Christians  for 
co-operation  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  would  not  be  wise 
nor  statesmanlike  to  spurn  their  advances.  The  Poona  Con¬ 
ference  was  informal,  but  free  and  open.  There  would  be 
no  preconditions.  Every  one  could  put  forward  his  views. 
I  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  deliberations  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
would  lead  to  a  consensus.  I  also  pointed  out  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders  would  meet  to 
deliberate  on  matters  of  common  interest.  We  were  all 
sailing  in  the  same  boat.  There  was,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  a  lot  of  random  discussion.  But  eventually  there 
was  general  agreement  that  such  a  Conference  was  necessary. 
They  were  prepared  to  accept  our  invitation.  That  was  the 
only  thing  I  wanted,  and  I  was  happy  at  the  result  of  the 
meeting. 

The  next  day  I  met  Pannirselvam.  I  had  heard  that 
he  was  sore  at  my  critical  comments  on  his  political  actuation 
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in  the  Conference.  I  said  to  his  friends  I  was  doing  my  duty 
to  the  nation  and  the  community  according  to  my  lights. 
I  had  nothing  personal  against  the  man,  whom  I  had  never 
met.  As  for  the  politicians,  they  were  supposed  to  have  a 
thick  skin. 

When  I  met  him,  he  did  not  refer  to  my  comments  and 
criticisms,  which  was  nice  of  him,  because  I  did  not  want  to 
get  into  an  unpleasant  wrangle  with  him.  That  wouldn’t 
suit  my  purpose  at  all.  I  found  him  terribly  prejudiced 
against  Gandhi.  He  was  no  saint.  He  was  fundamentally 
a  Hindu  politician,  whose  main  interest  was  promotion  of 
Hindu  interests.  He  was  not  to  be  trusted.  I  told  him  any 
discussion  on  Gandhi’s  character  was  unprofitable  and  irre¬ 
levant  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  As  Gandhi  was  in  jail,  he 
could  not  attend  the  all-parties  conference.  The  purpose  of 
that  conference,  so  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  to  have  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  minorities  demands  in  all  their  aspects  and 
implications  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  settlement. 
That  was  the  only  rational  and  democratic  way  of  settling 
problems.  The  Poona  Conference  was  to  find  out  if  Christian 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  India  could  come  to  an  agreement 
inter  se  about  their  needs  and  wishes  and  thereafter  appoint 
delegates  to  the  all-parties  Conference.  The  Poona  Con¬ 
ference,  I  assured  him,  was  a  free  conference  where  all  views 
would  be  represented.  There  would  be  no  preconditions. 
I  would  not  even  limit  the  number  of  people  whom  Mr.  Pan- 
nirselvam  would  like  to  take  with  him.  I  would  issue  invita¬ 
tions  to  all  of  them.  The  matters  would  not  be  decided  by 
a  head-count.  He  yielded  to  my  persuasion,  assured  me  he 
would  attend,  and  promised  to  send  me  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  friends  he  would  like  to  be  invited.  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  demarches.  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  promises  from  Pannirselvam  and  other  Madras 
stalwarts. 

Alas  for  human  joys  !  The  Madras  Catholic  leaders 
who  had  promised  to  attend  the  Poona  Conference  seemed  to 
have  developed  cold  feet.  It  is  one  thing  to  carry  all  before 
you  when  you  have  packed  the  local  meeting  with  your  own 
men.  It  is  another  to  face  leaders  from  all  over  India  who 
could  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Father  Thomas  wrote  to  me 
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that  Mr.  M.  S.  Shreshta  came  over  the  very  next  day  after 
I  had  left  Madras  and  told  him  that  the  Catholic  Association 
of  S.  Kanara  was  sticking  to  separate  electorates.  Prof.  C. 
J.  Varkey,  however,  wrote  to  me  that  Mr.  Shreshta  had  con¬ 
vened  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  reaffirm  adherence  to  com¬ 
munal  electorates,  but  the  move  fizzled  out  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  himself  and  others.  Instead,  they  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Association  does  not  recognize 
the  representative  character  of  the  Poona  Conference.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  Association  had  not  been  asked 
to  send  a  representative,  though  Mr.  Shreshta  had  been  in¬ 
vited  in  his  individual  capacity.  Prof.  Varkey  said  that 
Mr.  Shreshta  had  no  ghost  of  a  chance  in  joint  electorates, 
hence  all  the  fuss. 

Father  Thomas  further  wrote  that  Mr.  Pannirselvam 
after  meeting  me  had  proceeded  to  Mr.  Ruthnaswamy. 
As  a  result  of  the  confabulation  they  had  decided  to  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
on  October  30.  As  the  meeting  of  the  Poona  Conference 
was  to  be  held  on  October  28,  he  had  protested  strongly  against 
the  calling  of  the  meeting  after  the  Conference.  The  meeting 
was  accordingly  convened  on  October  23,  Pannirselvam, 
Ruthnaswamy,  George  Joseph  being  among  those  present. 
As  the  opinion  was  divided  among  the  members  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  electorates,  they  decided  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the 
local  branches  of  the  Association.  Father  Thomas  stated 
definitely  in  his  letter  that  neither  Pannirselvam  nor  any  other 
Catholic  leader  of  Madras  was  attending  the  Conference, 
except  Arokiaswamy  Mudaliar.  Pannirselvam  issued  a 
public  statement,  challenging  the  representative  character 
of  the  Poona  Conference. 

Rebutting  his  statement  in  a  press  release,  I  said  that  it 
did  not  lie  with  Mr.  Pannirselvam  to  question  the  represen¬ 
tative  character  since  he  had  agreed  to  attend  it  after  my 
meeting  with  him  in  Madras.  The  dates  of  the  Conference 
had  been  fixed  to  suit  his  convenience  and  that  of  Madras 
delegates.  All  the  persons  he  wanted  to  include  in  the  Madras 
contingent  had  been  invited.  “We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  real  reason  of  his  abstention,”  I  said,  “but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  Madras  who 
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formerly  supported  him  in  his  demand  for  separate  electorates, 
have  in  the  light  of  recent  developments  revised  their  views 
and  are  now  for  reservation  of  seats  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  views  expressed  at  the  Poona  Conference  and  the 
messages  received  from  all  parts  of  India,  not  least  from 
Madras,  clearly  showed  that  the  Communal  Award  had  com¬ 
paratively  few  supporters  in  the  Indian  Christian  community.” 

Soon  after  returning  from  Madras.  I  had  taken  my 
family  to  Nasik  for  a  change.  From  there  I  circularised  the 
draft  agenda  of  the  Conference  which  included  the  draft  of 
fundamental  rights  among  Catholic  bishops,  and  asked  for 
their  reaction.  The  response  was  poor.  Some  said  that  my 
letter  had  reached  too  late  for  them  to  give  a  considered 
opinion,  others  felt  that,  since  I  must  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  make  any  observations.  The  bishops  in 
Kerala,  the  main  centre  of  Christianity,  wrote  to  say  that, 
since  they  were  living  in  Indian  (Princes)  States,  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  did  not  affect  them.  This  was  surprising,  since 
the  R.T.C.  had  envisaged  a  federal  Constitution  with  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Indian  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Delegate 
Apostolic  wrote  that  “the  endeavours  of  Catholic  citizens  to 
safeguard  the  religious  and  educational  interests  of  the 
Church  cannot  but  meet  His  Excellency’s  approval  as  far 
as  he  is  qualified  to  do  so.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
suitableness  of  specific  political  steps,  on  which  leading  Indian 
Catholics  still  differ,  His  Excellency  cannot  well  make  any 
pronouncement.  But  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  among  themselves  on  a  basis  conformable 
to  Catholic  principles  seem  certainly  praiseworthy,  and  His 
Excellency  prays  for  their  success.” 

I  reproduce  this  letter  with  its  carefully  worded  state¬ 
ments  as  a  specimen  of  diplomatic  finesse,  though  the  question 
of  Catholic  principles  hardly  arose  in  the  matter  of  an  elec¬ 
toral  device. 

Just  prior  to  the  Conference  a  local  storm  broke  out  in 
Poona.  The  Indian  Christian  Conference  (Protestant)  had 
a  local  Association  in  Poona.  When  they  heard  that  an  all- 
India  Conference  of  Christian  leaders  was  to  assemble  in 
Poona,  they  grew  mighty  indignant,  that  they  had  not  been 
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consulted,  and  threatened  to  disrupt  it.  The  local  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  of  India  gleefully  reported  the  matter. 
Their  anger  was  directed  at  Rev.  Bhaskare,  who  was  in  Poona 
looking  after  the  arrangements.  He  sent  a  S.O.S.  to  me  in 
Nasik,  asking  me  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  I  responded. 

I  met  the  disgruntled  leaders  and  patiently  explained  that 
this  meeting  was  not  on  the  initiative  of  the  Christian  Con¬ 
ference  of  which  they  were  members,  but  an  independent 
move.  As  such,  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  feel  bye- 
passed.  Besides,  this  meeting  was  the  first  joint  meeting  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  If  there  had  been  a  common 
organisation  or  if  there  was  a  parallel  Catholic  organisa¬ 
tion,  then  the  two  bodies  would  naturally  assume  the  initia¬ 
tive.  Since  this  was  not  so,  independent  leaders  had  to  make 
a  move.  The  supreme  interests  of  Indian  Christians  as  a 
whole  were  involved  in  the  present  move.  I  appealed  to 
them  not  to  come  in  the  way.  After  a  lot  of  parleying,  they 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  Conference,  but  insisted  on  having 
a  large  representation.  We  gave  in  to  save  trouble,  specially 
as  decisions  were  to  be  taken  not  by  majority  votes  but  by 
way  of  a  consensus.  The  storm  blew  over,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  went  on  without  any  disturbance. 

Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza,  I.C.S.  (Retd.)  the  Christian  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Central  Assembly,  was  moved  to  the  chair 
and  I  was  appointed  Secretary.  In  an  introductory  speech 
which  I  tried  to  keep  non-controversial,  I  informed  the  meet¬ 
ing  about  the  genesis  of  the  Conference,  the  post-Gandhi-fast 
developments,  our  meetings  with  Indian  leaders,  my  mission 
to  Madras,  apparently  successful,  the  volte-face  of  Pannirselvam 
and  his  friends  without  giving  any  reason  for  abstention.  I 
said  I  had  made  it  clear  that  we  were  meeting  without  any 
precondition,  and  every  one  would  be  free  to  put  forth  his 
views.  That  pledge  stood.  I  fervently  appealed  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  prove  equal  to  this  unique  occasion  and  to  think  not 
only  of  our  own  interests,  but  of  national  interests,  since  we 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation.  My  speech  was  well- 
received. 

The  Conference  considered  the  draft  of  religious  and 
educational  rights  drawn  up  by  me  and  approved  it  with  a 
few  verbal  changes.  This  included  freedom  to  make  con- 
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versions,  to  regulate  rites  and  worship  and  internal  discipline 
without  outside  interference,  right  to  hold  and  administer 
property  subject  to  law,  right  to  set  up  and  administer  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions.  Personal  law  was  to  be 
recognized.  Discrimination  of  any  kind  was  to  be  prohibited 
on  the  basis  of  religion,  nor  should  there  be  any  discriminatory 
treatment  of  foreign  religious  organisations  working  in  India. 

The  Conference  decided  on  proposals  to  be  placed  before 
the  Allahabad  Unity  Conference  : 

1.  Public  Services — Selection  by  merit.  In  Public 
Services  Commissions — one  seat  in  the  All-India 
and  one  seat  in  each  provincial  Commission  provided 
the  Christian  population  warranted  it. 

2.  In  Central  Cabinet,  if  representation  was  based  on 
communal  considerations,  one  place  to  be  reserved 
to  Christians.  This  was  felt  to  be  necessary  since 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Central  Government 
would  be  protection  of  minorities.  In  the  Provinces 
there  should  be  no  bar  for  Christians  to  become 
Ministers  on  merit. 

3.  Electorates — to  be  joint  with  reservation  of  seats  on 
condition  that  the  candidates  get  a  minimum  per¬ 
centage  of  Christian  vote. 

4.  Seats — The  number  of  reserved  seats  in  the  Central 
and  Provincial  legislatures  was  prescribed. 

The  Conference  appointed  several  delegates  to  represent 
Christians  at  the  Unity  Conference  with  Dr.  de  Souza  as 
leader  and  myself  as  secretary  and  convener. 

The  Servants  of  India  Society  gave  a  garden  party  in 
honour  of  the  delegates.  As  some  ugly  rumours  had  been 
spread  that  the  Conference  was  being  financed  by  Congress 
sources,  I  announced  that  a  collection  would  be  made  at  this 
party  to  meet  the  expenses.  I  also  informed  that  at  a  meeting 
of  Catholics  in  Bombay  which  I  had  addressed  and  which 
had  fully  supported  my  initiative,  I  had  also  raised  some  funds, 
as  we  depended  on  no  outside  resources.  This  scotched  the 
idle  gossip,  and  forced  the  gossipers  to  dip  their  hands  in  their 
own  pockets. 

The  first  Unity  Conference  met  in  Allahabad  on 
November  3  and  after  inaugural  speeches  exuding  pure 
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nationalism,  appointed  a  Committee  of  23  members  with 
C.  Vijayaraghavachariar  as  Chairman.  The  two  Christian 
members  were  Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza  and  myself.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  delegates  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  was  none  of 
their  members  on  the  Committee.  I  immediately  offered 
to  resign  and  my  gesture  was  very  much  appreciated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Committee  had  been  given  power  to  co-opt.  I 
was  co-opted.  The  Protestant  member  was  Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia 
Ram,  the  organising  Secretary  of  All-India  Christian  Con¬ 
ference.  We  were  to  work  together  for  many  years  later  in 
Christian  organisation.  Dr.  de  Souza  was  the  nominal 
leader,  but  I  was  the  main  spokesman. 

Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Dr.  Ansari,  and  other  pro¬ 
minent  Congress  leaders  were  in  jail.  But  the  Congress  was 
well  represented  by  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  Rajagopala- 
chari,  Rajendra  Prasad,  Dr.  Syed  Mahmud,  M.  Asaf  Ali, 
Govind  Vallabh  Pant,  Dr.  M.  S.  Aney.  Jinnah  was  not 
there,  but  all  other  Muslim  interests,  including  Khilafat, 
were  fully  represented.  The  Sikhs  too  were  heavily  repre¬ 
sented.  Pandit  Malaviya,  Dr.  Moonje,  Dr.  Radha  Kumud 
Mookerji  represented  the  Hindu  interest.  Pandit  Hirdayanat 
Kunzru  and  Y.  V.  Chintamani  were  Liberal  representatives. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  when  I  saw  and  met  a  large  number 
of  Indian  leaders  of  various  communities  and  ideologies. 

I  was  lodged  rather  uncomfortably  along  with  other 
delegates.  The  food  too  wasn’t  to  my  taste.  An  American 
parson,  I  forget  his  name,  who  was  currently  attached  to 
Rabindranath’s  Shanti  Niketan  and  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  an  unusual  interest  in  the  Christian  Conference  and  had 
attended  it  as  a  visitor,  came  to  my  rescue.  He  said  this 
place  was  unsuitable  for  me.  He  had  made  arrangements 
for  me  and  him  to  stay  at  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru’s  palatial 
residence,  a  separate  guest  house  being  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Sir  Tej  Bahadur  was  out  of  India,  but  his  son  P.  N.  Sapru 
offered  us  his  hospitality.  It  was  a  thoroughly  Western  set¬ 
ting,  except  that  no  wine  or  liquor  was  served.  The  curious 
thing  was  that  while  P.  N.  was  westernised  in  his  dress  and 
mode  of  living,  his  other  brother  dressed  and  ate  in  Indian 
fashion.  Indeed,  for  nearly  a  fortnight  I  spent  in  their  house, 

I  never  saw  his  face. 
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Proceedings  and  discussions  at  Dr.  Katju’s  spacious  hall 
were  lengthy  and  sickening.  The  fact  that  we  had  to  squat 
on  the  ground  for  hours  together,  added  to  our  discomfort. 
Though  everyone  on  the  open  platform  professed  himself  a 
pur-sang  nationalist,  in  the  committee  room  he  proved  a 
staunch  communalist,  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for  his  own 
specific  interest.  In  this  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between 
a  Hindu,  a  Muslim,  or  a  Sikh.  There  was  an  undercurrent 
of  mutual  suspicion  running  through  the  deliberations.  But 
both  Hindus  and  Muslims  confided  in  us,  supposed  to  be 
neutral.  One  Hindu  leader  told  me  that  there  was  a  time 
when  they  could  turn  the  Muslims  round  their  small  finger, 
but  now  they  have  become  so  sharp  and  suspicious,  that  even 
if  we  make  a  bona  fide  generous  offer,  they  suspect  a  catch 
in  it.  The  Chairman,  a  venerable  Madrasi  Brahmin,  was 
favourably  inclined  towards  Christians.  He  gave  us  every 
opportunity  to  speak,  and  if  he  found  too  much  wrangling 
signalled  for  my  intervention  to  throw  a  little  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  Once  when  there  was  a  tug-of-war  over  representa¬ 
tion  in  Bengal,  one  of  the  young  Bengali  delegates  said  to  me  : 
We  wouldn’t  mind  if  additional  seats  are  given  to  Christians. 
We  would  rather  have  men  like  Prof.  H.  C.  Mookerjee,  he 
said.  The  person  who  impressed  me  most  was  Rajagopala- 
chari.  His  interventions  were  rare,  but  I  admired  the  clarity 
and  precision  of  his  thought. 

Though  Christian  delegates  could  freely  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  all  the  negotiations  were  three-cornered — Hindu, 
Muslim  and  Sikh  claims.  Once  when  I  protested  and  asked 
where  the  Christians  came  in,  Dr.  Moonje  said  ;  Christians 
are  in  my  stomach.  Then  you  are  in  for  a  terrible  indigestion, 
I  retorted.  The  fact  is  that  it  appears  that  this  preliminary 
conference  was  meant  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  three 
communities,  but  since  Christians  had  been  assured  by  Pandit 
Malaviya  of  participation,  they  had  to  invite  us.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report  was  to  be  placed  before  an  all-parties’  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  called  in  December. 

The  Committee  came  to  an  agrement  on  practically 
every  point  except  on  the  question  of  communal  representa¬ 
tion  in  Bengal  and  Punjab.  The  formula  adopted  was  that 
every  minority  was  to  be  given  weightage — more  representa- 
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tion  than  their  numbers  warranted  provided  the  majority 
community  was  not  thereby  reduced  to  a  minority.  Now  this 
worked  satisfactorily  in  every  province  where  either  the 
Hindus  or  the  Muslims  had  a  substantial  majority.  It  didn’t 
work  in  Punjab,  where  weightage  for  Hindus  and  Sikhs 
would  eat  into  the  Muslim  majority.  There  was  a  suggestion 
that  Christian  seats  might  be  sacrified.  We  protested  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  I  proposed  a  solution  of  this  puzzle 
which  I  had  propounded  in  The  Week.  I  had  suggested 
the  amalgamation  of  Sind  with  Punjab.  As  Sind  had  a 
large  Muslim  majority,  the  formula  would  work.  Besides, 
both  of  them  depended  on  the  Indus,  their  life-line.  Once 
they  were  united,  there  would  be  no  quarrel  about  the  division 
of  water.  To  my  great  surprise  my  suggestion  was  not  taken 
up.  I  could  not  understand  it.  As  for  Bengal,  the  formula 
would  work  only  if  Europeans  were  deprived  of  their  bloated 
representation.  This  could  be  done  only  after  negotiations. 
The  Europeans  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference.  So 
the  Conference  adjourned  to  December. 

When  we  met  again  in  December,  the  two  problems 
remained  unsolved,  and  all  the  work  done  and  efforts  made 
were  in  vain.  The  Conference  had  accepted  the  idea  of 
fundamental  rights,  safeguarding  religious  and  cultural 
interests  as  well  as  the  personal  law,  though  not  defined 
specifically.  I  had  submitted  the  resolution  of  the  Poona 
Conference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  and  asked  him  to 
file  it,  so  that  it  formed  part  of  the  records  of  the  Conference. 

Early  in  December  a  special  session  of  the  R.T.C.  was 
convened  in  London.  The  Congress,  of  course,  was  out  of  it. 
But  the  number  was  much  reduced,  many  old  nominees 
being  eliminated,  including  both  the  Christian  representatives. 

I  sent  the  statement  of  fundamental  rights  drawn  up  by 
the  Poona  Conference  to  leading  members  of  the  British 
Government  and  Indian  delegation  with  suitable  covering 
letters.  I  also  sent  the  same  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  to  Cardinal  Bourne. 

The  letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  was  in 
following  terms  : 

“I  am  instructed  to  send  you  with  a  view  to  submission 
to  the  Prime  Minister  the  accompanying  statement  of  reli- 
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gious  and  cultural  safeguards  adopted  by  the  All- India 
Christian  Conference,  a  conference  in  which  for  the  first  term 
in  the  history  of  Indian  Christianity,  leading  men  of  all 
denominations,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  from  all  over 
India  met  together  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  common 
interest.”  I  would  request  you  to  inform  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Prime  Minister  that,  as  far  as  these  rights  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  at  all  among  Christians 
in  India  and  the  latter  would  be  much  relieved  of  fears  and 
apprehensions  for  their  future  if  these  rights  were  in  some  way 
secured  in  the  constitution,  substantially  as  they  have  been 
worded.  The  rights  should,  in  our  decided  opinion,  include 
the  right  of  conversion,  about  which  some  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  in  view  of  recent  controversies,  and  the  right  to  public 
assistance  to  our  schools  which  reach  a  common  standard  of 
educational  efficiency. 

“As  for  foreign  missionaries,  it  is  hoped  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  will  not  deteriorate  under  the  new  Constitution,  and 
some  arrangement  will  be  made  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  them  either  by  legislative  or  executive  action,  merely 
because  they  are  missionaries. 

“The  Indian  Christians  expect  the  Prime  Minister  to 
take  special  interest  in  and  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
Christian  demands,  since  the  Indian  Christians  have  no  re¬ 
presentative  of  their  own  to  press  them.  Nor  do  they  think 
there  will  be  any  considerable  objection  from  Indian  members 
of  the  Conference,  since  these  rights  have  been  a  common 
ground  in  all  the  constitutional  schemes  framed  by  Indian 
organisations  or  individuals  themselves  and  are  applicable 
to  all  religions  and  communities.” 

Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  Lord  Sankey,  Marquis  of  Reading  and  Marquis  of 
Lothian. 

To  Lord  Irwin  I  wrote  we  could  count  on  his  large 
experience  of  Indian  conditions  and  decided  sympathy  for 
the  ideals  embodied  in  the  statement.  As  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  which  have  done  so  much  in  and  for  India,  we  hoped 
they  would  be  allowed  to  carry  on  in  peace  their  work  of 
religion,  education  and  social  welfare.  Very  large  numbers 
of  poorer  classes  of  Christians  depended  economically  on 
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missions,  and  any  blow  to  these  would  bring  upon  these  poor 
men  untold  misery. 

Official  acknowledgements  were  received  from  all  of 
them.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
said  he  would  give  careful  consideration  to  these  proposals. 

Sir  Hubert  Carr  wrote  to  say  the  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference  was  generally  sympathetic  to  granting  protection  in 
the  directions  our  community  particularly  requires,  and  he 
had  pleasure  in  handing  copy  of  the  statement  in  to  the 
Secretariat  of  the  R.T.C.  and  of  briefly  voicing  our  demands 
which  were  sympathetically  received. 

Colonel  Gidney,  the  Anglo-Indian  representative,  wrote 
to  say  that  my  letter  reached  him  and  Sir  Hubert  Carr  shortly 
before  the  subject  of  fundamental  rights  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  He  asked  Sir  Hubert  to  speak  on  it,  which  he  did  to 
the  Colonel’s  satisfaction.  He  assured  us  of  his  and  Sir 
Hubert’s  full  support  in  this  matter.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  while  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  letter  and 
statement,  said  he  had  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  a  request  that  he  would  give  it  his  very  careful  consi¬ 
deration. 

Cardinal  Bourne  hadn’t  the  courtesy  of  even  acknowledg¬ 
ing  receipt. 

The  R.T.C. ,  like  the  proverbial  mountain  in  labour, 
brought  forth  a  rat.  The  new  Reform  Bill  did  not  go 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  Simon  Commission — 
provincial  self  government,  but  no  change  at  the  Centre. 
The  question  of  safeguards  was  by-passed  ;  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  rested  with  the  British,  the  present  position  remained 
unaltered.  All  my  labours  had  been  in  vain.  Even  the 
hateful  separate  electorates  were  enforced  on  all  communi¬ 
ties,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

This  is  the  first  time  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders  had 
deliberated  and  acted  together.  Since  our  interests  were 
common,  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  we  felt  the  need 
of  a  common  organisation  to  voice  our  needs  and  grievances. 
The  Protestants  had  an  all-India  association  with  local  asso¬ 
ciation  in  several  provinces.  The  Catholics  had  none. 
So  the  Christian  members  attending  the  Unity  Conference 
issued  a  public  appeal  in  the  press  for  a  common  representa- 
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tive  body.  The  appeal  was  signed  by  Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza, 
M.L.A.,  Diwan  Bahadur  R.  Arokiaswami  Mudaliar,  M.L.C. 
(Madras),  P.  K.  Salve  (Central  Provinces),  B.  L.  Rallia 
Ram  (Punjab),  S.  P.  Andrews  Dube,  Prof.  S.  K.  Rudra 
(U.P.)  and  A.  Soares  (Bombay).  The  appeal  ran  : 

“We  are  convinced  of  the  imperative  and  urgent  need 
for  an  all-India  organisation  of  Indian  Christians,  including 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  bring  about  solidarity  in  the 
Christian  community,  to  voice  its  feelings  and  aspirations, 
and  to  watch  over  and  advance  its  interests,  the  organisation 
to  be  of  a  non-religious  character  and  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  political  and  civic  interests  of  the  community. 

“It  is  proposed  to  elicit  and  mobilise  public  opinion 
with  a  view  to  bring  into  being  such  an  organisation  together 
with  its  provincial  branches  as  early  as  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  small  provisional  committtee  has  been  formed. 

“We  earnestly  appeal  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
India  to  give  serious  and  immediate  consideration  to  this 
vital  need,  and  their  whole-hearted  support  to  any  workable 
scheme  which  may  be  placed  before  them  in  the  near  future.” 

Communications  and  suggestions  were  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram,  Lahore  or  Mr.  A.  Soares,  23, 
Alexandra  Terrace,  Bombay. 

Nothing  came  of  it.  Though  we  had  made  it  clear  that 
the  organisation  would  deal  with  purely  secular  matters, 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  frowned  upon  any  joint  organisation, 
fearing,  I  presume,  that  Catholics  might  be  tainted  with 
heresy  by  merely  working  together  in  secular  sphere — so 
brittle  was  our  faith  after  all  the  years  spent  in  Catholic 
schools  and  colleges  ! 


Chapter  XIX 


VARIA 

THIS  is  the  story  how  I  became  unwittingly  a  receiver 
of  stolen  property. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  16,  1928  a  stranger 

knocked  at  my  door,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  spare  him  a  little 
time.  I  courteously  waved  him  into  the  sitting  room,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  object  of  the  visit.  He  asked  me  whether 
some  one  had  for  some  time  past  been  selling  books  to  me  at 
my  house.  I  said  for  over  two  years  a  man,  calling  himself 
a  bookseller,  had  occasionally  dropped  in  and  sold  me  a 
few  books  for  my  private  libracy,  usually  books  of  history  and 
one  illustrated  book  on  animals  (Zoology).  He  asked  me 
whether  I  had  these  books  with  me.  Certainly,  I  said,  and 
showed  him  my  book  case.  They  were  publications  of 
Oxford  University  Press,  Constable,  etc.  He  next  inquired 
whether  I  was  the  principal  of  a  high  school  and  in  that 
capacity  had  also  bought  books.  I  owned  to  having  bought 
a  good  number  of  a  History  of  India  and  a  World  Atlas,  both 
Oxford  Press  publications,  used  as  text-books,  for  sale  to 
students.  Did  I  hold  receipts  for  such  purchases  ?  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did.  How  did  it  happen,  he  inquired,  I  had  bought 
these  books  from  an  ambulant  seller  ?  I  said  the  man  had 
told  me  he  was  running  a  business  in  book-selling  and  was 
in  a  position  to  give  me  a  better  discount  than  the  book-sellers 
usually  allowed  the  schools. 

When  in  turn  I  asked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
inquisition,  he  informed  me  that  the  alleged  book-seller  was 
an  employee  of  the  Oxford  University  Press.  He  had  been 
filching  books  consistently  for  years  without  being  found  out. 
But  he  had  just  been  caught  red-handed  and  had  spilt  the 
beans.  Incidentally,  he  had  given  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  selling  the  stolen  books. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Manager  to  investigate  and  report  his 
findings.  That  was  the  reason  of  this  unpleasant  visit.  I 
got  the  shock  of  my  life.  I  was  a  criminal,  a  receiver  of 
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stolen  property.  The  culprit  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
police,  and  further  proceedings  rested  with  them.  I  asked 
him  what  the  management  was  going  to  do  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  He  said  that  the  decision  in  the  matter  rested 
with  the  manager,  and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  enlighten 
me  one  way  or  another.  He  was  merely  asked  to  investigate. 

This  seriously  upset  me.  Here  I  had  all  along  been 
leading  a  blameless  life  and  never  been  an  object  of  police 
curiosity.  I  was  also  a  principal  of  a  leading  educational 
institution  and  well  known  citizen  of  Bombay.  The  school 
too  was  by  my  imprudence  involved  in  this  nasty  business. 
My  reputation  was  at  stake.  I  knew  enough  of  law  to  know 
that  I  might  have  to  forfeit  the  books  I  had  paid  for  since 
no  one  can  claim  ownership  of  stolen  property  even  if  he  had 
acquired  it  in  good  faith,  unless  indeed  the  things  had  been 
bought  in  the  open  market  for  second  hand  goods,  stolen 
or  otherwise.  I  didn’t  mind  it  at  all.  It  was  a  matter  of 
30  to  40  rupees.  What  I  was  afraid  of  is  publicity,  and  my 
name  being  bandied  about  by  gossipy  tongues.  My  wife 
happened  to  be  in  the  maternity  hospital,  having  given  birth 
to  my  third  child,  a  girl.  I  was  so  overwrought  with  anxiety 
that  I  didn’t  go  to  see  her  at  all  that  day,  which  made  her 
wonder  and  worry  what  had  happened  to  me. 

This  is  the  story.  On  March  6,  1926  at  about  7  p.m. 
a  tall,  lean  bronze-coloured  man  with  an  aquiline  nose 
knocked  at  my  door.  He  carried  a  bulging  suitcase.  He 
announced  himself  as  a  bearer  of  good  things.  Would  I 
allow  him  to  come  in  ?  I  was  curious,  and  I  asked  him  in. 
After  depositing  the  case  on  the  ground,  he  said  he  had  learnt 
I  was  a  cultured  man,  fond  of  books.  I  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  soft  impeachment.  He  said  I  was  a  man  after  his  own 
heart.  He  was  prepared  to  sell  me  books  of  my  choice  at 
highly  competitive  rates.  He  showed  me  the  lot  he  had 
brought,  and  I  chose  four  and  paid  him,  glad  to  have  made 
a  good  bargain.  He  dropped  in  now  and  again,  and  sometimes 
I  bought,  and  sometimes  I  didn’t.  He  became  very 
friendly,  played  with  my  little  boy,  and  occasionally  brought 
him  a  toy.  He  also  sold  a  lot  of  text-books  to  the  school  at 
a  good  discount.  He  was  pretty  glib  with  his  tongue,  and 
sold  me  a  book  or  two  at  exceptionally  low  rate,  alleging  he 
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badly  needed  ready  cash  to  pay  for  a  new  consignment. 
The  whole  family  liked  him.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  a 
shock  to  learn  he  was  a  confirmed  thief  and  dealer  in  stolen 
goods.  This  was  not  a  shock  to  me  only,  but  also  to  the 
personnel  of  the  firm,  where  he  was  a  general  favourite, 
ready  to  oblige  and  do  a  good  turn.  He  happened  to  be  a 
Amerindian,  or  a  Red  Indian  if  you  please,  the  first  I  had  set 
my  eyes  upon.  Though  he  had  the  characteristic  tan  and 
features,  it  never  occurred  to  me  he  was  a  Red  Indian. 
How  he  had  come  all  the  way  and  landed  in  Bombay,  I 
never  came  to  know. 

I  received  a  summons  to  give  evidence  at  the  trial,  and 
had  to  go  through  an  unpleasant  experience.  So  did  a 
couple  of  priests,  principals  of  Catholic  schools,  who  were 
in  the  same  boat.  As  the  man  had  confessed  his  guilt,  the 
police  had  an  open-and-shut  case.  We  had  been  called 
merely  to  confirm  his  confession.  Under  instructions  from 
the  Oxford  Press  management,  the  prosecution  had  dealt 
gently  with  us.  There  was  no  cross-examination,  nor  pub¬ 
licity.  The  management  also  thought  it  wise  not  to  forfeit 
the  property  with  me  or  the  school.  They  did  not  wish  to 
antagonise  a  potential  good  customer.  All  is  well  that  ends 

well.  But  I  had  learnt  a  lesson. 

*  *  *  * 

On  December  1,  1931,  I  sailed  for  Goa.  I  went  both 
as  a  pilgrim  and  a  chronicler.  There  were  brave  doings  in 
Old  Goa.  The  venerable  relics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  were 
again  to  be  exposed  for  public  veneration.  I  intended  to  be 
present  at  the  colourful  opening  ceremony.  This  was  to  be 
followed  by  an  Eucharistic  Congress  (national).  The  papal 
representative,  then  called  Delegate  Apostolic,  was  to  preside 
and  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  would  be  in  attendance. 
I  hoped  with  some  luck  to  meet  some  of  them.  My  intention 
was,  if  possible,  to  have  a  get-together  to  have  a  free  discussion 
of  the  Catholic  situation  in  the  current  political  developments. 
This  didn’t  materialise. 

On  board  the  ship,  packed  to  the  brim  with  the  human 
cargo,  I  met  many  friends  from  Bombay,  priests  and  laymen, 
and  time  passed  unnoticed.  On  board  was  also  the  Bishop 
of  Ajmer,  a  veteran  of  the  missions,  and  a  reader  of  The 
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Week.  I  was  no  stranger  to  him.  Still  less  a  stranger  was 
I  to  his  Secretary,  a  Capuchin  Father,  who  soon  left  his  cabin 
and  came  over  to  me  for  a  chat.  He  had  interesting  tales 
about  the  Bhils  among  whom  he  worked.  In  a  series  of 
letters  written  in  a  light  vein  and  published  in  The  Week, 
chronicling  my  impressions,  I  mentioned  four  Bhils  who  had 
come  from  Ajmer.  I  wrote  : 

“I  saw  a  quartette  of  them  in  charge  of  an  Alsatian 
Brother.  They  had  coats,  and  pants,  and  boots  and  fine 
puggrees ,  and  looked  manly  and  respectable,  which  indeed  they 
were.  They  were  children  of  a  dead  past  who  have  somehow 
survived  into  civilization,  but  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to 
discriminate  between  meum  and  tuum.  It  is  well  for  them 
that  the  Goa  police  is  innocent  of  knowledge  of  their  habits, 
else  they  might  have  come  into  suspicion  owing  to  the  number 
of  thefts  reported  in  Old  Goa  during  the  first  days  of  the 
Exposition.” 

The  previous  night  I  spent  at  my  elder  brother’s  in  the 
island  of  Divar,  just  opposite  the  old  City  and,  therefore, 
conveniently  situated  for  my  forays.  I  didn’t  want  to  spend 
nights  in  Old  Goa,  lest  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  anopheles 
or  to  the  awful  sanitary  conditions,  for  the  dead  city  could 
hardly  cope  with  the  multitudes  which  flocked  there  during 
an  Exposition,  lasting  a  full  month.  My  brother  had  not  so 
long  ago  married  a  well-to-do  widow  who  had  no  children, 
but  who  owned  a  very  fine  new  house.  It  was,  as  usual, 
an  arranged  marriage,  and  my  brother  had  shifted  his  phar¬ 
macy  to  the  new  place.  I  was  surprised  to  get  from  my 
sister-in-law  a  freezing  reception.  I  couldn’t  make  out  the 
reason  why.  But  my  brother  confided  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  marriage.  The  temperaments  did  not  agree. 
She  had  married  in  the  hope  of  having  children.  But  months 
had  passed,  and  nothing  had  happened.  She  blamed  it 
probably  on  her  husband  ;  wrongly  I  should  say,  for  about 
the  fertility  of  the  Soareses  there  could  be  no  question  what¬ 
ever.  Such  an  atmosphere  didn’t  suit  me,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  clear  out  next  morning  and  give  the  house  a  wide 
berth  in  future.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  luckless  fellow  than 
this  my  brother.  Everything  he  took  up,  would  turn  out 
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a  flop.  And  so  did  this  marriage.  Eventually  they  sepa¬ 
rated  and  he  returned  to  the  ancestral  house  in  Ucassaim. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Nicolao  Menezes,  a  municipal 
Councillor,  I  went  to  the  Church  of  Bom  Jesus  for  the  inau¬ 
gural  ceremony.  My  friend  introduced  me  to  the  military 
officer  in  charge  as  editor  of  a  paper,  and  I  got  a  press  pass. 
On  the  paved  yard  in  front  of  the  church  sat  the  Governor 
General,  Gen.  Craveiro  Lopes  and  the  Patriarch,  D.  Teotonio 
Vieira,  and  other  civil  V.I.P’s.  The  Governor’s  wife  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  and  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  were  cordial.  The  anti-clericalism  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic  had  not  been  conspicuous  in  Goa, 
except  for  the  expulsion  of  some  nuns  who  were  running  a 
special  school  for  girls.  Whatever  assaults  were  made  in  my 
young  days  against  the  Church  came  from  liberal  rationalists 
like  the  journalist  Menezes  Braganza  and  the  jurist  Antonio 
de  Noronha.  With  the  dictatorship  in  the  saddle,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  were  normalised,  a  symbol  of  which 
was  the  two  dignitaries  sitting  side  by  side,  awaiting  the  pro¬ 
cession  which  was  starting  from  the  Cathedral.  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  them  and  warmly  greeted,  and  was  found  a  seat  in 
the  front  row,  from  which  I  had  a  grandstand  view  of  the 
procession,  which  snaked  its  way  to  the  Bom  Jesus  Church. 

When  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  reached  the  church 
gate,  the  Patriarch,  the  Governor,  and  the  civil  dignitaries 
among  whom  for  the  nonce  I  was  included,  joined  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Just  before  entering  a  curious  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed,  reminiscent  of  the  old  ages  of  faith.  The  Patriarch 
ceremoniously  handed  over  to  the  Governor  the  Saint’s  staff, 
which  traditionally  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  incoming 
Viceroys.  By  accepting  it  the  new  ruler  was  not  only  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Saint,  but  was  expected  to  rule 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Saint,  a  spirit  of  justice,  zeal  and  abnega¬ 
tion.  How  many  really  lived  up  to  this  ideal,  it  were  in¬ 
discreet  to  enquire. 

While  the  coffin  containing  the  body  was  carried  pro- 
cessionally  on  the  shoulders  of  six  prelates  and  placed  on 
a  raised  dais  and  the  body  exposed  in  the  silver  urn,  a  com¬ 
motion  arose  outside  which  disturbed  the  peace  inside.  What 
had  happened  was  that  the  crowd  of  worshippers  which 
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had  gathered  outside  had  broken  the  cordon  and  rushed  to 
the  door  where  they  were  met  by  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the 
armed  guard.  The  crowd  was  not  large  and  could  be 
easily  accommodated  in  the  nave  of  the  Church.  They  were 
not  rowdies,  but  pious  people  who  wanted  to  watch  and  pray. 
Why  the  military  bayidobast  ?  Indeed,  the  military  were 
everywhere  in  control,  inside  the  church  as  well.  There 
were  two  sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  near  the  exposed  Body, 
whether  guarding  the  Saint  or  the  money  offerings  of  the 
people,  I  couldn’t  make  out.  I  had  a  tiff  with  one  of  the 
officers  who  wanted  to  turn  me  out  of  the  church  along  with 
many  pilgrims  who  had  long  waited  outside  and  after  getting 
in,  were  being  turned  out  because,  forsooth  !  it  was  lunch 
time.  I  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Patriarch,  deploring 
the  attitude  and  behaviour  of  the  military,  who  should  not 
have  been  in  the  church  at  all,  as  the  duties  of  regulating  order 
inside  is  usually  confided  to  lay  wardens.  The  local  press 
played  up  my  brush  with  the  officer  more  than  necessary. 
I  was  good  copy. 

Out  of  the  church  I  saw  a  huge  bearded  figure,  an  Indian, 
accompanied  by  a  white  lady  of  large  proportions.  Out 
of  curiosity  and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  I  introduced  myself 
and  asked  them  if  I  could  be  of  any  use.  The  man  was  a 
well-known  Indian  publicist,  St.  Nihal  Singh  and  the  lady 
his  American  wife.  I  got  them  an  official  pass  which  gave 
them  free  entry  into  the  Church,  and  also  told  them  a  short 
history  of  the  church  and  the  Saint  and  the  meaning  of  cere¬ 
monies.  Mr.  Singh  had,  he  said,  heard  about  The  Week, 
though  he  had  no  close  acquaintance. 

Outside  along  the  roads,  many  a  pious  stall  was  set  up, 
selling  rosaries,  pictures,  medals  and  the  inevitable  silk 
ribbon  measuring  the  body  of  the  Saint,  much  shrunken  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  They  were  making  a  roaring  trade. 
This  was  natural.  What  was  not  natural  were  posters 
announcing  Cinema  Catolico  Ambulante,  Walking  Catholic 
Cinema  if  you  please.  What  was  remarkable  was  that  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor  stamped  in  broad  characters  on  the 
poster  was  Aluisio  Soares,  my  own  name  begad  !  I  found 
it  a  funny  coincidence,  but  fun  turned  into  annoyance  when 
every  acquaintance  queried  me  about  my  cinema.  I  had  to 
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disown  it  publicly  in  the  press.  It  so  happened  that  a  cousin 
of  mine  bore  the  same  name  and  he  thought  of  turning  in  an 
honest  penny  out  of  the  Exhibition. 

I  dropped  in  at  St.  Francis  cle  Assisi’s  Convent  where 
every  cell  boasted  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  I  met 
Mgr.  Teixeira,  Bishop  of  Mylapore,  and  was  greeted,  “Ah 
you,  firebrand  !”  Then,  warmly  :  “I  like  your  paper  !” 
Which  was  reassuring.  He  talked  of  this  and  that  for  a 
while,  and  in  parting  he  gave  me  the  English  translation  of 
the  Portuguese  sermon  he  had  just  preached.  Next  I  met 
Archbishop  Perier  of  Calcutta,  a  fine  aristocratic  figure,  who 
expressed  pleasure  in  meeting  me.  I  expressed  a  hope  of 
meeting  him  at  his  leisure,  but  he  warned  :  No  interviews 
please.  Journalists  are  dangerous  animals. 

The  next  day  I  decided  to  see  the  exposed  remains  of 
the  Saint.  My  press  pass  proved  an  open  sesame  to  the 
vestry  and  the  sanctuary  where  the  urn  rested,  I  had  a  close 
look  at  the  body.  Though  a  priest  had  assured  me  there 
was  no  change  since  the  last  exposure,  I  had  the  impression 
the  left  side  of  the  face  had  lost  its  shape  and  contour.  But 
for  unimpeachable  evidence  of  its  incorruption  for  a  long 
time,  one  might  think  it  was  a  mummified  body  ! 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  4  I  went  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis  d’Assissi  where  nine  years  ago  we  had  held  the 
Lay  Catholic  Conference.  There  now  sat  the  Delegate 
Apostalic  and  other  prelates,  canons,  theologians,  what  not, 
discussing  various  papers  and  resolutions,  appertaining  to 
the  Eucharistic  Congress.  I  with  other  laymen  were  accom¬ 
modated  down  in  the  nave  of  the  Church,  where  we  could 
hear  never  a  word  of  what  was  being  said,  and  could  only 
see  a  dumb-show.  We  were  bored  and  soon  made  our  way  out. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  Congress  was  a  wash  out. 

A  much  talked-of  figure  in  Old  Goa  was  Father  Le 
Tellier.  The  Father  was  no  stranger  to  me.  He  had  started 
all-night  adorations  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Bombay. 
He  was  a  revivalist  and  knew  every  art  of  rousing  emotion 
in  the  people.  His  services  were  conducted  dramatically, 
and  I  always  thought  a  first-class  actor  was  lost  in  him. 

He  was  at  this  business  in  Old  Goa,  and  lots  of  people 
flocked  in  to  participate  in  all-night  adorations,  including 
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the  Governor  and  Maclame  Craveiro  Lopes.  Quite  big 
fish  for  his  net.  Father  Le  Tellier  took  a  liking  to  Goa,  and 
settled  down  and  died  there,  not,  however,  before  leaving  a 
monument  to  his  spiritual  crusade  in  the  Retreat  House  at 
Baga,  at  the  end  of  the  Calangute  beach  on  a  headland  jutting 
into  the  sea,  where  people  leading  a  busy  life  in  the  world 
may  spend  a  few  days,  recharging  their  spiritual  batteries 
in  prayer,  silence,  meditation  and  purging  of  the  soul. 

A  splendid  sight  was  the  torchlight  procession  which 
ended  the  Eucharistic  Congress.  At  least  fifteen  thousand 
people  took  part  in  it,  quite  a  large  number  carrying  lights, 
protected  by  variegated  paper  shades,  which  made  a  brave 
sight  in  the  increasing  darkness,  while  thousands  of  voices 
chanted  hymns  in  unison.  Though  the  procession  was  im¬ 
pressive,  not  so  the  behaviour  of  many  bye-standers  whose 
conversation  disturbed  the  peace  and  reverence  which  should 
characterise  such  occasions.  I  could  not  but  contrast  it  with 
the  reverential  silence  with  which  non-Christians  in  Bombay 
watch  our  religious  processions. 

Mar  Ivanios,  a  Jacobite  intellectual,  who  on  his  own 
steam  had  found  his  way  back  to  Rome  and  his  lieutenant 
Mar  Theophilos  were  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  Old 
Goa.  Mar  Ivanios,  a  scholar,  conversant  with  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  after  studying  the  original  patristic 
and  other  texts,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  the  true  mother-church  of  Christendom,  and 
had  with  many  of  his  Bethany  disciples  reunited  with  Rome. 
Which  act  of  honest  courage  had  brought  upon  his  devoted 
head  the  wrath  of  the  Jacobite  Church,  which  hunted  him 
and  his  disciples  out  of  the  Bethany  Monastery  and  the  com¬ 
plex  of  institutions  he  had  built  round  about  and  sent  him 
penniless  into  the  street.  The  Roman  Curia,  always  over 
cautious,  had  put  many  obstacles  in  his  way.  These  trials 
are  part  of  a  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and,  if  the  man  has  guts, 
only  strengthen  his  will  and  purpose. 

Mar  Ivanios  had  met  me  in  Bombay  when  he  had  drop¬ 
ped  in  at  the  school.  I  met  him  again  in  Old  Goa,  and  also 
Mar  Theophilos.  With  the  latter  I  spent  a  morning  tracing 
the  old  city  landmarks,  palaces,  churches,  roads,  which  had 
left  no  traces,  but  which  we  could  now  follow  because  the 
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Municipality  had  set  up  stone  pillars  with  relevant  site  names. 
Both  the  bishops  are  long  gone,  but  the  work  of  reconciliation 
and  reunion  they  had  begun  has  grown  apace. 

Here  I  met  some  of  old  Seminary  professors,  Canon 
Barreto,  my  teacher  of  philosophy,  Canon  Ferriera,  teacher 
of  science,  Canon  Joao  Paulo,  a  handsome  figure  of  a  man, 
then  teacher  of  English  in  the  Seminary,  and  Canon  Bruno 
de  Menezes,  co-villager,  who  taught  Gregorian  plain-chant. 
They  were  all  happy  to  meet  me,  and  I  too  was  happy  nostal¬ 
gically  recalling  the  old  familiar  faces. 

*  *  *  * 

Early  in  November  1932  I  was  approached  in  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Corporation,  of  which  I  had  been  a  member  since 
April  1929,  by  fellow-members,  both  Muhammadans,  to 
accept  the  Vice-Presidentship  of  the  National  Seamen’s 
Union  of  Bombay.  The  Union  consisted  of  two  distinct 
sections — deck  crew  and  saloon  crew.  The  former  were 
Muslims,  the  latter  Catholics  and  Goans.  The  Union  had 
fallen  on  evil  days.  Though  on  paper  it  had  30,000  members, 
the  active  fee-paying  membership  was  small.  The  Goan 
seamen  were  disillusioned.  The  educated  leaders  who  had 
wormed  their  way  into  leadership,  had,  instead  of  providing 
disinterested  leadership  and  service,  helped  themselves  to 
their  funds.  There  was  need,  the  Seamen’s  Committee  felt, 
of  a  new  leader  whom  they  could  trust  to  rally  them  round 
the  Union.  They  knew  my  work  in  the  Corporation  and 
my  character,  and  thought  I  would  fit  the  bill.  Though  in 
my  paper  I  had  stoutly  championed  the  cause  of  labour  and 
asserted  their  right  to  organise  themselves  and  fight  for  their 
legitimate  interests,  I  had  not  so  far  joined  any  trade  union. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  two  registered 
unions,  the  seamen’s  and  a  textile,  but  this  was  small.  After 
some  consideration,  I  agreed  to  serve  and  was  duly  elected 
Vice-President  (Nov.  27)  to  represent  the  saloon  section 
among  the  office-bearers. 

Goan  seamen,  who  came  from  various  villages  in  Goa, 
lived  in  Bombay  in  the  so-called  kudds  (clubs)  bearing  the 
names  of  their  respective  villages.  Each  club  occupied 
fairly  adequate  premises,  where  newcomers  from  the  village 
found  ready  shelter  and  company.  Seamen  too,  back  from 
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sea-voyage  or  about  to  be  recruited  for  a  voyage  had  a  place 
to  stay  in.  No  one  was  stranded  or  helpless.  Everyone 
paid  a  fixed  monthly  fee,  whether  he  was  living  there  or  not. 
The  Clubs  collected  by  this  method  sizable  funds,  which  they 
used  as  loans  without  interest  when  members  were  unemployed 
or  ill.  If  any  member  happened  to  die,  the  Club  paid  for 
the  funeral  expenses.  It  was  a  mutual  help  association,  spun 
out  by  the  untrained,  uneducated  brains  of  Goa  villagers  who 
made  up  in  sense  and  sensibility  what  they  lacked  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  wealth.  Of  course,  each  Club  celebrated  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  with  due  solemnity  and  good  cheer,  which 
last  included  the  potent  country  spirit  known  as  bewdah. 
Each  club  had  an  elected  manager  called  procurador. 

These  Clubs  were  congregated  in  two  Bombay  localities — 
the  Dhobitalao  area  near  the  Fort,  and  the  Mazagon  area, 
not  far  from  my  school.  On  May  12,  1933  I  called  a  meeting 
of  the  managers  of  Mazagon  clubs,  and  on  May  16  that  of 
managers  of  Dhobitalao  clubs.  I  told  them  that  the  object 
of  these  meetings  was  to  engage  their  undoubted  influence 
to  induce  seamen  living  with  them  to  enroll  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Union.  I  stressed  the  need  of  such  a  union 
to  defend  the  seamen’s  interests  and  improve  their  pay  and 
conditions  of  service.  Individually  they  were  no  match  to 
their  powerful  employers.  But  united  they  could  face  them 
with  confidence  and  secure  justice.  I  told  them  that  it  was 
not  ambition  that  had  led  me  to  take  this  additional  burden, 
but  a  sense  of  service.  About  my  honesty  there  was  no  one 
who  dare  question  it.  My  post  carried  no  salary.  It  was 
honorary.  I  would  be  out-of-pocket  on  this  account.  If 
they  trusted  me,  they  should  help  me  in  helping  the  seamen. 
I  spoke  in  Konkani,  the  first  time  in  my  life  when  I  used  my 
mother  tongue  in  a  public  speech.  It  wasn’t  at  all  easy. 

My  words  must  have  carried  weight,  for  I  found  many 
Goan  sailors  enrolling  themselves  as  members  and  paying 
their  subscriptions.  They  were  soon  to  find  that  the  Union 
was  their  one  plank  of  salvation.  For  it  so  happened  that 
a  powerful  trade-union  leader,  Mr.  Suhrawardi  of  Calcutta, 
a  Muslim,  had  brought  considerable  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  stop  the  recruitment  of  foreigners  as  seamen, 
as  there  was  considerable  unemployment  among  Indian 
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seamen.  By  foreigners  he  meant  Goans,  who  were  as  good 
Indians  as  any,  but  technically  were  aliens.  The  Muslims 
were  very  influential  with  the  British  rulers  for  well-known 
reasons.  When  we  came  to  know  of  this  move,  the  National 
Seamen’s  Union  lodged  a  strong  protest  with  the  Government 
of  India.  We  reminded  them  that  Goans  had  never  been 
treated  as  aliens.  What  was  more  important,  Government 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  last  war,  given  a  solemn  pledge  that 
they  would  at  no  time  discriminate  against  the  Goan  seamen 
if  they  continued  to  face  the  perils  of  the  sea  during  the  war. 
No  less  than  600  Goans  had  lost  their  life  at  sea  during  the 
War  and  their  families  were  receiving  pensions.  Were 
Government  to  break  their  plighted  word  ?  The  powerful 
plea  scotched  the  dangerous  move.  This  was  no  small  matter. 
The  number  of  Goan  seamen  was  something  like  thirty 
thousand.  With  their  families  they  totalled  probably 
100,000,  one-fifth  of  the  Goan  population  at  the  time. 

Apart  from  social  work  in  the  Catholic  community,  I 
took  active  part  in  other  social  organisations  of  the  city,  like 
the  Bombay  Vigilance  Association  which  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  prostitution,  and  the  Social  Hygiene  Council, 
which  tried  to  counter  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases. 

Hs  sfc  #  % 

On  February  21,  1933,  Dr.  A.  G.  Viegas  passed  away, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  civic  and  academic  life  of  Bombay. 
I  delivered  the  funeral  oration,  in  which  I  highlighted  his 
great  services.  He  had  been  a  Municipal  Councillor  for 
many  years  and  had  been  elected  President.  He  was  also 
for  a  good  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  and  it  was  due  to  his  persistent  efforts  that  the 
University  established  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Technology, 
which  is  today  the  pride  of  the  University.  He  was  also  the 
man  who  first  diagnosed  the  plague  in  Bombay,  the  terrible 
scourge  which  early  in  the  century  bade  fair  to  destroy  the 
city.  He  is  the  only  Goan  who  has  been  honoured  with  a 
public  statue  in  Bombay.  In  the  chapter  dealing  with  my 
actuation  in  the  Municipal  Corporation  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  Dr.  Viegas.  He  had  his  imperfections,  flaws  in 
character.  Personally  I  did  not  like  him  much.  But  my 
likes  and  dislikes,  I  never  allowed  them  to  interfere  with  my 
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sense  of  justice.  In  July  of  the  same  year  I  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Corporation  to  commemorate  his  services  by  nam¬ 
ing  a  public  road  after  him.  The  resolution  was  unanimoulsy 
passed.  The  Municipal  Commissioner  consulted  me  in  the 
matter.  He  suggested  one  of  the  new  roads  in  Dadar  or 
Matunga.  I  objected.  The  road  to  be  named  must  be 
connected  somehow  with  the  place  he  lived  or  worked  in. 
I  suggested  the  Cavel  Road.  The  suggestion  was  accepted 

and  the  name  changed  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Viegas  Road. 

*  *  *  * 

On  April  30  the  whole  family  shifted  to  our  new  house 
in  Chembur.  We  had  a  house-warming,  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  being  invited.  The  plot  where  I  built,  formed  part  of 
a  Housing  Society — St.  Anthony’s  Homes  Co-operative 
Society,  formed  nearly  eight  years  back.  I  was  one  of  the 
founding  members,  and  have  been  associated  continuously 
with  it  ever  since  as  member  of  the  Managing  Committee, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Chairman  and  President.  The  place  was 
undeveloped  when  I  brought  the  family  to  live  there. 
Apart  from  pipe  water  which  was  abundant,  there  were  no 
amenities.  Communications  were  poor — no  bus  service, 
no  taxis,  and  only  a  branch  railway,  with  a  steam  engine,  with 
trains  running  once  in  an  hour.  At  night  there  were  no  trains 
between  10  and  4.  There  was  no  electric  light,  the  one  thing 
we  missed  most.  The  roads  were  not  asphalted,  and  during 
the  monsoon  our  shoes  carried  thick  soles  of  black  adhesive 
mud.  There  was  no  church,  nor  school.  During  the  mon¬ 
soon  swarms  of  flies  and  mosquitos  added  to  life’s  misery. 
It  was  primitive  environment,  a  hard  life  such  as  pioneers 
have  to  live.  It  was  specially  hard  on  my  wife  and  at  first 
she  didn’t  like  it  much.  Yet  we  now  look  back  on  those 
days  with  nostalgia.  I  had  deliberately  run  away  from  the 
city  into  what  was  certainly  a  rural  area — we  had  a  Village 
Panchayat  to  look  after  municipal  needs.  Gradually  con¬ 
veniences  came,  and  the  place  so  developed  that  it  was 
absorbed  into  the  expanding  city,  which  has  caught  up  with 
us.  I  don’t  like  it  a  bit.  We  were  only  a  few  settlers,  but 
we  were  like  a  big  family.  We  really  felt  as  members  one  of 
another,  as  St.  Paul  has  it.  Now  we  are  swamped  and 
swallowed  by  ever  increasing  numbers.  Of  course,  there 
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are  compensations.  The  Church  is  at  the  door,  and  so  are 
the  schools.  No  more  have  small  children  to  hop  trains  and 
go  as  far  as  Byculla  to  attend  classes.  We  have,  thank  God, 

asphalted  roads,  underground  drainage,  and  electric  light. 

*  *  *  * 

On  July  29  Father  Ledrus  of  Louvain,  Professor  of  Gre¬ 
gorian  University  of  Rome,  called  on  me.  He  was  on  an 
Indian  tour,  studying  the  situation  of  Catholic  missions  in 
the  new  developing  world  struggling  for  self-expression  and 
self-rule.  How  would  Christian  missions  fare  in  independent 
India  ?  We  had  two  long  sessions  discussing  the  propects. 
He  said  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  hear  my  views.  The 
Week  was  wellknown  to  him.  Louvain  was  very  sympathetic 
to  the  views  so  forcibly  expressed  by  me.  Both  the  University 
and  members  of  the  Faculties  had  subscribed  to  the  paper. 

I  said  that  every  one  in  India  fully  appreciated  the  great, 
the  invaluable,  services  Christian  missions,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  had  rendered  to  the  country.  Many  of  the  leaders 
were  products  of  Christian  education,  and  they  carried  away 
indelible  impressions  of  the  learning  and  character  of  their 
teachers.  Hinduism  was  the  most  tolerant  of  all  religions, 
because  it  was  erastian  and  not  dogmatic.  Hindu  politicians, 
however,  objected  to  proselytisation.  Partly,  because  they 
felt  Christianity  was  apt  to  denationalise  the  converts,  and 
this  view  was  fortified  by  the  fact  that  so  few  Christians  had 
taken  active  part  in  the  national  movement.  But  mainly, 
because  Hinduism  being  a  non-proselytising  religion,  they 
felt  that  it  would  be  gradually  eroded  by  the  determined 
assaults  of  proselytising  religions  like  Islam,  Christianity, 
and  Sikhism,  though  they  didn't  mind  this  last  or  Buddhism 
because  they  were  sprung  from  the  soil  of  Hinduism  itself. 
This  alone  might  be  the  source  of  future  trouble,  and  it  had 
been  my  constant  endeavour  to  secure  as  a  basic  right  not 
only  the  profession  and  practice  of  faith,  but  also  its  propa¬ 
gation. 

In  August,  1929  I  received  a  letter  from  Mgr.  S.  O. 
Xavier  whom  I  knew  very  well  when  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  extinct  Diocese  of  Daman,  saying  that  a  Municipal  Cor¬ 
porator,  Dost  Mahomed  Khairaz,  had  moved  in  the  Corporation 
for  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  of  Santa  Casa  da  Miseri- 
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cordia,  Goa.  With  the  help  of  this  lottery  this  charitable 
institution  was  maintaining  a  hospital  and  an  orphanage  in 
Goa,  and  also  subsidised  students  in  schools  and  colleges. 
As  most  of  the  tickets  were  sold  in  Bombay,  such  a  ban  would 
have,  he  said,  a  catastrophic  effect  on  the  work  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  He  asked  me  to  use  my  influence  to  prevent  this 
disaster.  1  knew  Khairaz,  my  colleague  in  the  Corporation, 
pretty  well,  and  after  explaining  the  serious  consequences  his 
move  would  have  on  such  a  useful  institution,  prevailed  upon 
him  not  to  press  his  resolution. 

sjj  :$(  # 

In  December,  1929  I  received  a  letter  from  my  college 
comrade,  Fazal  I.  Rahimtulla,  saying  there  was  a  proposal 
for  a  conference  of  all  minorities — Europeans,  Anglo-Indians, 
Indian  Christians,  Parsis,  Jews,  Jains,  Depressed  Classes, 
and  Muslims  (curiously  Sikhs  were  omitted).  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  project,  they  wanted  to  find  out  the  reaction 
of  leading  members  of  these  communities  to  the  proposal. 

I  had  no  objection  to  minorities  joining  in  defence  of 
their  legitimate  interests,  I  wrote  back,  “provided  that, 
looking  too  narrowly  at  the  interests  of  the  parts,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  interests  of  the  whole.” 

My  own  idea  which  I  had  been  pleading  for,  I  said,  was 
a  Round  Table  Conference  of  all  communities  to  thresh  out 
their  difficulties  and  come  to  an  agreed  solution.  “I  am 
enough  of  a  patriot  to  dislike  the  idea  of  Indians  washing  their 
dirty  linen  in  London  to  the  great  joy  of  those  who  wish  to 
prove  our  unfitness  for  Swaraj.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  movers.  When  the  requisi¬ 
tion  for  such  a  meeting  was  issued,  my  name  was  not  among 
the  signatories.  A  meeting  was  held  in  New  Delhi  on 
March  1,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  ganging  up  of  mino¬ 
rities  was  unrealistic,  for  their  claims  could  not  be  mutually 
adjusted. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  9,  1930,  a  personal  note  from  Sir  Chimanlal 
Setalvad  asked  me  to  join  a  few  friends  at  tea  at  his  residence 
to  consider  the  re-organisation  of  the  Liberal  party.  As  I 
did  not  wish  to  affiliate  myself  to  any  party,  I  did  not  attend 
the  meeting. 
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In  a  public  lecture  at  the  Catholic  Gymkhana,  Bombay, 
I  had  tried  a  little  kite-flying  about  the  necessity  and  feasibi¬ 
lity  of  a  Catholic  University  for  India  at  a  central  place  like 
Bangalore,  to  which  Catholic  colleges  all  over  India  might 
be  affiliated.  I  pursued  the  idea  with  Archbishop  Mooney, 
Delegate  Apostolic,  with  whom  I  maintained  friendly  relations. 
In  a  letter  dated  February  15,  1931  his  Private  Secretary 
wrote  : 

“I  am  directed  by  H.  E.  the  Delegate  Apostolic  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter  of  February  14  and 
to  express  to  you  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  high  regard 
and  goodwill  which  it  evidences. 

Regarding  the  question  of  a  Catholic  University  in  India 
which  you  take  up  in  your  letter  I  am  to  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  this  matter  has  had  for  some  time  past  the  earnest  study 
of  His  Excellency.  Whilst  convinced  of  its  great  desirability, 
he  has  been  brought  to  recognise  that  in  the  practical  domain 
of  feasibility  there  are  two  opposing  view  points,  for  which 
very  weighty  reasons  can  and  have  been  urged.  The  few 
days  that  remain  before  his  departure  from  India  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  consultation  and  for¬ 
mulation  which  any  reasoned  project  would  necessitate,  but 
he  has  every  confidence  that  the  subject  will  receive  from  his 
successor,  the  thorough-going  and  sympathetic  attention 
which  its  importance  merits. 

Conveying  to  you  His  Excellency’s  cordial  regards  and 

the  assurance  of  his  prayers  that  you  may  be  favoured  with 

many  blessings  in  nature  and  in  grace,  etc. 

*  *  *  * 

A  young  Goan,  C.  F.  Furtado,  wrote  (Sept.  24,  1931) 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  moribund  state  of  the  Goan 
Union,  the  supposed  representative  organ  of  the  community. 
In  his  opinion  new,  vigorous  blood  was  needed  to  revitalise 
the  Union.  Young  people  were  prepared  to  enrol  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  elect  a  new  Committee.  He  asked  me,  if  elected, 
I  would  accept  the  Presidentship  of  the  Union.  “Your 
mature  experience  in  public  matters,”  he  wrote,  “will  be 
most  useful  in  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  institution  and  the 
community.”  I  begged  to  be  excused.  I  had  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  and  could  not  add  to  my  burdens. 
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Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza,  I.C.S.  (Retd.)  was  in  July  1931 
nominated  member  of  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  to 
represent  the  Christian  community.  I  had  written  to  him, 
offering  my  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  In  a  letter 
(July  20)  he,  after  thanking  me,  asked  me  to  meet  him  in 
Bombay,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Simla  sessions,  as 
he  wanted  to  discuss  “the  lines  of  work  which  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  him  to  pursue.”  He  requested  me  to 
draw  up  a  memorandum  of  my  suggestions  for  his  guidance. 
I  met  him  and  discussed  matters  of  public  interest. 

A  young  American  Jesuit,  Paul  Dent,  studying  at  the 
Kurseong  theologate,  had  started  an  intellectual  apostolate 
by  sending  copies  of  Catholic  reviews  of  the  more  thoughtful 
kind — not  pious  tracts — to  leading  Indian  reviews  and 
papers,  so  that  India  might  be  aware  of  Catholic  views  on 
important  matters,  specially  the  social  question.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  worth  doing.  If  so,  would  I  give  addresses 
of  suitable  papers  ?  I  welcomed  the  idea,  which  could  do 
the  work  of  badly  needed  enlightenment.  I  suggested  some 
names  of  important  papers  and  periodicals. 

Miss  Florence  Berry,  Secretary  of  St.  Joan’s  Social  and 

Political  Alliance,  a  feminist  organisation  which  maintained 

good  relations  with  The  Week,  sent  me  (March  22,  1932) 

forms  of  a  Petition  by  the  International  Committee  regarding 

nationality  for  married  women,  about  which  there  was  a 

legitimate  grievance.  She  said  the  petition  had  been  signed 

by  Archbishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Birmingham,  Bishops  of 

Pilla  and  Orleans,  Dr.  W.  H.  Kent,  Father  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P., 

Father  Me.  Nabh,  O.P.,  Father  Martindale,  S.J.  and  others. 

She  wanted  me  to  sign  it  and  return,  and  also  get  additional 

signatures  of  important  persons.  I  returned  it  with  my 

signature,  and  that  of  two  Municipal  Corporators,  one  of 

whom  was  an  M.L.C. 

*  *  *  * 

After  my  return  from  Madras  early  in  October  1932, 
I  had  taken  my  family  to  Nasik  for  a  well-needed  change. 
However,  we  were  not  to  enjoy  it  in  peace.  A  tragic  event 
intervened.  My  wife’s  elder  sister  who  was  living  in  Kam¬ 
pala,  Uganda,  where  her  husband  was  running  a  business, 
had  sent  her  two  sons  to  Bombay  for  education — Charley  and 
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Henry  de  Souza.  They  were  entered  as  boarders  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Mazagon,  not  far  from  our  residence.  We  were 
expected  to  look  after  them  and  act  as  guardians— a  task  we 
gladly  undertook.  On  October  11,  39  boys  and  three 
Jesuits  of  St.  Mary’s,  who  were  vacationing  at  Versova  beach, 
Bombay  suburb,  went  out  for  a  swim  and  got  into  a  strong 
current.  All  the  others  managed  to  scramble  ashore,  but 
poor  Charley  was  carried  away  and  drowned.  His  body  was 
never  found.  When  news  reached  us,  my  wife  rushed  to 
Bombay,  leaving  me  to  mind  the  children.  She  cabled  to  the 
parents,  made  whatever  investigations  she  could,  and  brought 
Henry  with  her.  The  little  fellow  was  in  a  daze.  Later  I 
had  to  rush  to  Poona  and  to  Allahabad  (vide  previous  Chapter) . 
Neither  of  us  had  a  quiet  or  happy  time. 


Chapter  XX 
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THE  respite  given  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  The 
Week  (Jan. -March  1929)  was  used  by  me  to  fight  and 
win  a  municipal  election  in  the  general  Ward  E  (Byculla), 
the  largest  of  all  city  wards.  This  Ward  returned  eight 
candidates  by  cumulative  vote,  each  voter  having  as  many 
votes  as  the  number  of  seats  and  being  free  to  divide  them  or 
cast  them  in  a  block  on  a  single  candidate.  It  was  a  device 
calculated  to  provide  adequate  representation  to  minorities 
without  any  communal  reservation.  My  ward  contained 
a  substantial  Christian  vote,  on  which  I  could  count.  I 
could  also  count  on  a  fair  share  of  non- Christian  vote  through 
my  influence  as  the  head  of  a  large  educational  institution. 
I  did  hardly  any  personal  canvassing,  my  old  boys  and 
friends  having  willingly  taken  that  burden  on  their  own 
shoulders.  As  they  worked  in  an  honorary  capacity  out  of 
love  and  regard  for  me,  my  expenses  were  insignificant. 

I  had  issued  an  appeal  signed  by  six  prominent  per¬ 
sonalities,  among  them  Dr.  A.  G.  Viegas.  When  a  Parsi 
rival  candidate,  Dr.  Mistry,  questioned  him  about  it,  Dr. 
Viegas  was  reported  to  have  denied  having  signed  any  such 
appeal.  I  was  put  out  by  this  report,  which  was  bound  to 
lower  me  in  public  repute,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
A.  de  Gouveia  Pinto,  went  over  to  his  residence  to  have  it  out 
with  him.  We  were  called  into  his  bedroom  where  he  sat 
quite  nude,  only  a  towel  across  his  loins,  while  two  boys  were 
vigorously  massaging  him.  He  didn’t  seem  embarrassed. 
I  tackled  him  about  the  business.  He  admitted  having 
denied  it,  but  added,  “I  told  Dr.  Mistry,  Soares  was  free  to 
use  my  name.”  I  reminded  him  about  the  place  and  time 
when  his  signature  had  been  obtained  and  said  I  would  ask 
the  press  to  send  the  original  with  signatures  to  satisfy  him. 
He  said  my  word  was  enough.  He  was  sorry.  He  must 
have  forgotten  it. 
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Five  Catholics,  all  Goans,  were  returned  in  this  election, 
two  old,  Dr.  Viegas  and  Dr.  Alban  D’Souza  and  three  fresh¬ 
men,  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco,  Mr.  M.  E.  de  Andrade  (Solicitor) 
and  myself.  The  newly  elected  members  had  the  power  to 
co-opt  10  members.  The  franchise  being  restricted,  several 
candidates  stood.  Rumour  had  it  that  money  passed  and  a 
vote  was  worth  Rs.  5,000.  Only  six  votes  were  needed  to 
ensure  success.  Dr.  D.  A.  D’Monte  was  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  He  went  round  the  five  of  us,  who  apparently  pro¬ 
mised  support.  When  the  voting  was  over,  he  had  secured 
only  one  vote  which  was  mine.  My  education  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  had  begun.  I  learnt  that  promises  were  made 
only  to  be  broken.  Everyone  promised  everyone  else  his 
vote  at  elections,  since  refusal  might  lead  to  enmity  or  cold¬ 
ness.  This  didn't  suit  my  unsophisticated  self.  For  me  pro¬ 
mises  had  to  be  kept.  So  in  future  I  never  promised  anyone, 
but  said  I  would  consider  and  vote  on  merits.  Thereafter 
everyone  knew  I  wouldn’t  commit  myself  and  ceased  to 
bother  me. 

Dr.  D’Monte’s  failure  had  a  sequel.  Fr.  Roper  in  the 
Examiner  and  Joseph  Baptista  in  East  Indian  Standard 
went  for  us,  blaming  us  for  not  securing  another  seat  for  a 
Catholic,  and  for  having  failed  to  make  a  gesture  to  the  East 
Indian  section  of  which  Dr.  D’Monte  was  a  member.  I 
retorted  in  The  Week  that,  since  at  least  six  votes  were  needed 
and  we  were  only  five,  there  was  no  question  of  our  failure 
to  get  one  more  Catholic  in.  I  reminded  about  the  failure 
of  Baptista  himself  to  secure  co-option,  though,  unlike 
D’Monte,  he  was  an  eminent  public  man  and  had  just  vacated 
his  seat  as  President  of  the  Corporation.  As  for  gestures  to 
the  East  Indians,  the  question  did  not  arise  as  the  gentleman 
had  stood  in  his  individual  capacity  and  not  as  representative 
of  East  Indians. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The  East  Indian 
Association  sometime  later  made  a  representation  to  the 
Municipal  Corporation,  that  a  large  number  of  aliens  were 
enrolled  in  the  Municipal  roll  who  had  no  right  to  be  there, 
and  asked  that  such  names  should  be  removed  !  It  was  a 
dog-in-the-manger  policy,  for  if  Goan  names  were  struck  off 
the  rolls,  the  Corporation  would  hardly  have  any  Christian 
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representation.  The  Corporation  sent  the  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  for  report.  The  Commissioner  in  turn  asked 
the  Police  Commissioner  to  investigate  the  allegation  made 
in  the  letter.  The  latter  replied  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
find  out  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  matter.  This  com¬ 
munication  was  formally  recorded  by  the  Corporation.  I 
thought  this  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

I  didn’t  reckon  with  Dr.  Viegas.  This  gentleman  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  in  resolutions  on  all  kinds  of  matters 
for  the  monthly  agenda  of  the  Corporation.  He  scrutinised 
the  newspapers  for  any  municipal  grievance  or  need  venti¬ 
lated  in  the  press  and  fired  resolutions  on  them,  and  thus 
kept  his  name  prominently  before  the  public.  So  without 
consulting  any  of  us,  he  sent  in  a  motion  for  the  Corporation 
to  move  the  Bombay  Government  to  remove  the  alien  dis¬ 
qualification  from  Goan  residents  in  the  city.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  adopted  it  without  opposition.  A  representation  was 
duly  made,  but  Government  turned  it  down,  on  the  ground 
that  the  numbers  involved  were  too  large  to  be  allowed  on 
the  roll.  The  Corporation  recorded  the  reply.  The  move 
had  fizzled  out.  I  felt  matters  could  not  be  left  in  this  state. 
For  might  not  instructions  be  issued  before  the  next  elections 
for  keeping  the  alien  Goans  out  of  the  roll  ? 

Dr.  Viegas,  Dr.  Colaco  and  myself  put  our  heads  toge¬ 
ther  to  map  out  our  course  of  action.  I  said  I  would  draw 
up  a  representation  to  Government  to  be  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  representative  Goans.  I  was  against  any  noise 
being  made  about  it  not  to  invite  counter-action.  Every 
signatory  was  to  be  vowed  to  secrecy.  This  was  done.  No 
word  leaked  out. 

The  representation  dated  August  5,  1932  stated  that 
Goans  had  always  been  put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
fellow-citizens  in  Municipal  franchise  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  they  had  not  used  the  right  to  vote  in  an  irres¬ 
ponsible  manner.  Goans  were  Indians,  not  foreigners  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  They  had  held  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  the  City  and  the  Presidency. 

The  Aliens  Disqualification  Act  was  a  war  measure 
brought  about  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time.  It 
was  unfair  to  apply  it  to  Goans  whose  loyalty  was  beyond 
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question  and  who  were  subjects  of  a  nation  which  was  a 
war-ally. 

The  representation  pointed  out  that  the  Corporation, 
which  represented  all  communities  had  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  for  exemption  of  Goans  from  the  Act. 
It  also  said  that  the  Portuguese  Colonial  Organic  Statute, 
1928,  allowed  resident  foreigners  to  vote  in  local  elections. 
Our  claim  should  be  allowed  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity. 

Finally,  the  representation  recalled  that  a  large  number 
of  Goans  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  This  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  petitioners  requested  the  Governor-in-Council  to 
exempt  Goans  from  disqualification  in  the  Presidency. 
Government  having  such  power  under  certain  provisions  in 
the  Act. 

I  approached  Sir  Cowasji  Jehangir,  M.L.A.,  to  use  his 
great  influence  with  the  local  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  help  us  in  this  matter.  In  his  letter  (Aug.  12) 
Sir  Cowasji  said  he  had  written  strongly  to  Sir  Gulam  Hussain 
Hidayatulla  and  Sir  Rustom  Vakil,  members  of  Bombay 
Government,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  in  Simla.  He 
ended  by  assuring  me  of  his  complete  sympathy  in  the  cause 
I  had  taken  up  and  his  willingness  to  help  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  upshot  of  the  move  was  that  in  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  the  following  notification  appeared  dated  19th 
September,  1932.  “In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
Section  5  of  the  Bombay  Disqualification  of  Aliens  Act,  1918, 
The  Governor-in-Council  is  pleased  to  exempt  Portuguese 
subjects  resident  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  from  operation  of 
the  said  Act.”  So  the  disqualification  was  removed  not 
only  in  Bombay,  but  all  over  the  Province,  including  Karachi, 
Poona  and  other  towns  where  Goans  were  in  substantial 
numbers. 

Something  attempted,  something  achieved.  Ever  since 
there  has  been  no  discrimination  against  Goans  in  Municipal 
elections. 

Soon  after  the  election  I  stood  for  one  of  the  statutory 
committees— the  Schools  Committee.  Though  my  qualifi¬ 
cations  were  unequalled,  I  lost.  They  say  that,  like  the 
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Order  of  the  Garter,  there  is  no  damned  merit  in  elections. 
That  might  not  be  quite  true,  as  after  two  years  I  was  elected 
member  of  this  Committee,  as  well  as  of  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  (another  statutory  committee)  and  later  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  (executive  and  financial  committee),  and  that 
too  without  any  party  support.  The  reason  for  my  failure 
in  the  first  instance  was  what  my  friend  Vithal  Chandavarkar 
had  said,  that  I  was  hardly  known  to  the  members  when  I 
tried  my  luck.  Years  later  when  a  newly  elected  lady  mem¬ 
ber  who  belonged  to  the  depressed  classes,  bitterly  complained 
in  the  Corporation  that  she  had  not  been  elected  though 
she  was  a  graduate,  I  asked  her  not  to  be  discouraged.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  to  me  even  though  I  was  a  triple 
graduate  and  a  teacher  of  graduates. 

Apart  from  independent  members,  there  were  two  parties 
functioning  in  the  Corporation — the  Progressive  party,  led 
by  Horn!  P.  Mody,  and  the  Municipal  National  Party.  I 
refused  to  join  either,  though  I  well  knew  that  my  rise  would 
be  far  easier  if  I  had  joined  a  party.  Mr.  Mody,  a  brilliant 
man,  a  scholar  of  St.  Xavier’s,  a  fine  speaker,  humorous 
withal,  author  of  a  very  readable  Life  of  Sir  Pherozeshah 
Mehta,  urged  me  to  join  his  party.  He  wanted,  he  said, 
intelligent  men  who  would  speak  out  frankly  their  views. 
I  said  that  temperamentally  I  was  not  a  party  man.  I  would 
always  look  upon  each  matter  in  an  independent  way  without 
being  tied  down  to  party  directives.  Mr.  Mody  said  such 
directives  were  rare.  I  retorted  that  they  would  be  issued  on 
important  issues,  the  ones  in  which  I  should  like  to  have  free¬ 
dom  of  action.  I  asked  him  in  turn  what  the  party’s  pro¬ 
gramme  was.  Obviously  it  had  none.  My  question  em¬ 
barrassed  him.  At  least  he  said  we  kept  politics  out.  But 
this,  I  said,  was  a  negative  policy.  I  asked  to  be  excused. 

Early  during  my  tenure  I  was  charged  with  an  enquiry. 
A  member  of  the  Corporation,  a  Congressman  who  was 
called  chotta  (small)  Mahatma,  Master  by  name,  was  running 
a  Gujarati  school  in  Bombay.  Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta,  a  highly 
intelligent  and  cultured  lady  who  later  became  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Baroda  University,  was  a  member  of  the 
Schools  Committee.  She  sent  a  written  complaint  to  the 
Corporation  that  Mr.  Master  was  using  undue  influence  on 
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the  Committee  to  secure  inordinate  grants  for  the  school. 
She  demanded  an  investigation.  The  Corporation  appointed 
a  three-man  committee,  consisting  of  new  members,  M.  A. 
Karanjawalla,  V.  C.  Setalvad,  son  of  Sir  Chimanlal,  and  myself 
to  inquire  and  report  on  the  allegation.  I  was  appointed 
Chairman.  We  went  to  the  school,  inspected  accounts, 
looked  into  the  organisation  and  efficiency.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  an  educational  institution. 

I  found  Mrs.  Mehta’s  allegations  substantially  proved  ; 
also  that  the  school  was  a  mere  fagade,  a  show-piece,  hollow 
inside.  I  wrote  a  report,  embodying  my  findings.  During 
the  investigations  I  had  found  my  young  colleagues  much 
too  suspicious  and  fault-finding,  and  I  had  to  check  them. 
What  was  my  surprise  when  I  found  they  would  not  agree 
to  my  draft  report,  saying  it  was  too  hard  and  drastic  !  I 
told  them  to  write  their  own  majority  report,  and  I  would 
attach  mine  as  a  minority  dissenting  report.  My  challenge 
proved  effective.  They  signed  the  report,  which  was  duly 
passed  by  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Master  handed  over  the 
school  to  the  Municipality.  He  also  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Corporation,  becoming  embroiled  in  a  criminal  charge. 
The  little  Mahatma  did  not  live  up  to  the  title. 

My  budget  speeches  were  outstanding,  because  they 
covered  a  range  which  no  other  City  Father  could  do.  Once 
Municipal  Commissioner  Kripalani,  replying  to  the  budget 
debate,  said  the  two  most  notable  speeches  were  those  of 
Mr.  Jamnadas  Mehta  (considered  to  be  a  financial  expert 
who  later  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  Bombay)  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Soares.  While  he  dealt  with  Mehta’s  points  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  bulk  of  his  speech  was  concerned  with  the  critic¬ 
isms  and  issues  raised  by  me. 

As  a  sample  I  reproduce  excerpts  of  my  first  budget 
speech  (Jan.  1931),  which  was  substantially  published  in 
The  Week  (Jan.  29)  : 

“Indian  Budgets,”  I  said,  “were  called  gambles  in  the 
rain.  This  budget  is  a  gamble  in  economic  depression  and 
political  agitation.  I  am  surprised  at  the  way  the  Com¬ 
missioner  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  financial-expert,  has 
built  up  the  budget.  He  has  confessed  that  he  cannot  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  fall  in  the  annual  value  of  pro- 
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perties  for  the  purpose  of  assessment.  Yet,  relying  probably 
on  inner  inspiration,  he  had  provisionally  fixed  that  fall  in 
values  at  10  per  cent.  But  when  he  worked  out  the  figures, 
he  found  he  was  faced  with  a  large  deficit  of  Rs.  28.3  lakhs. 
How  to  bridge  the  gulf?  Like  a  roaring  lion,  he  went  about 
whom  to  devour.  He  devoured  first  the  Road  Surfaces  Fund— 
that  is  to  say,  he  eliminated  the  contribution  of  Rs.  2 . 3  lakhs 
set  aside  for  improving  road  surfaces.  He  cut  down  works, 
though  necessary.  He  lessened  the  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  maintenance.  In  a  word  he  followed  a  penny- wise- 
pound-foolish  policy.  Ancient  wisdom  says  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.  Everyone  knows  that  once  repairs  are  neglected 
at  the  proper  time,  deterioration  goes  on  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  eventual  cost  is  much  greater. 

“But  all  this  chopping  and  cutting  did  not  carry  him  very 
far.  So  he  raided  some  special  funds  which  lay  ready  at 
hand.  Faced  with  financial  difficulties,  he  indulged  in  what 
we  may  call  Churchillian  finance.  He  raided  the  Plant  and 
Machinery  fund.  I  have  no  objection  I  said.  To  charge 
interest  to  the  revenue  and  to  pay  it  out  of  the  revenue  really 
amounts  to  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  in  another. 
It  is  a  mere  jugglery  of  figures.  Yet  it  may  be  remembered 
that  this  fund  was  cash  surplus  under  a  different  name,  and 
that  the  raid  is  really  on  the  cash  surplus.  As  for  the  raid  on 
the  Land  and  Building  Fund — that  is  another  story.  Into 
this  were  paid  the  proceeds  of  land  sold.  To  use  the  fund 
as  current  revenue  is  to  live  on  the  capital.  That  is  the 
rake’s  progress.  This  amount  should  in  orthodox  finance 
have  gone  to  reduce  pro  tanto  the  heavy  burden  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  Last  year  members  congratulated  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  his  financial  orthodoxy.  Shall  we  congratulate 
him  this  year  on  his  financial  heresy  ? 

“With  all  that,  the  two  ends  would  not  meet.  There 
was  still  a  deficit  of  18  lakhs.  To  meet  this  in  full  by  increased 
taxation  was  not  practical  politics.  Increase  of  taxation 
sticks  in  the  gullets  of  members,  specially  when  there  looms 
at  no  great  distance  the  spectre  of  elections.  So  the  next 
step  of  the  Commissioner  was  to  give  up  the  whole  basis  of 
calculation  which  was  a  fall  of  10  per  cent  in  assessable  values. 
He  now  adopts  a  new  base,  i.e.  1\  per  cent  fall.  Why  he  had 
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adopted  the  old  basis,  he  has  not  made  clear.  Why  he  swung 
onto  the  new  is  equally  mysterious,  except  as  a  facile  method 
of  reducing  the  prospective  deficit.  But  if  deficits  are  to  be 
increased  or  reduced  in  this  magic  way,  why  stick  to  7f  per 
cent  ?  Why  not  adopt  5  per  cent  or  less  and  thus  wipe  out 
the  deficit  and  make  us  all  happy  together  ? 

“The  budget  is  framed  in  a  mood  of  pessimism.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  maintain  optimism  in  the  face  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  economic  distress  and  depression.  Yet  a  knowledge 
of  history  of  the  industrial  age  should  be  a  corrective  to  undue 
pessimism.  The  slump  is  never  everlasting.  Industrial  his¬ 
tory  is  a  history  of  booms  followed  by  slumps,  which  in  turn 
are  followed  by  booms.  The  movement  is  eliptical,  now  up, 
now  down.  No  doubt  this  slump  is  the  heaviest  on  record. 
But  then  the  folly  of  war  and  the  folly  of  post-war  finance  have 
to  be  paid  for.  I  think  that  we  have  now  touched  the  bottom 
and  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  We  need  not  worry 
overmuch  about  low  prices.  It  is  not  the  high  or  the  low 
general  level  of  prices  which  causes  distress,  but  the  over¬ 
quick  change  in  price-levels.  Once  prices  are  stabilised,  the 
depression  will  not  be  long  in  lifting. 

“The  Standing  Committee  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  they  have  refused  to  raise  taxation,  except  on 
water.  May  I  point  out  that  without  any  such  raising,  the 
taxation  has  risen  not  by  |  per  cent,  but  by  several  points  ? 
This  is  no  paradox.  For  it  is  not  the  nominal,  but  the  real 
value  of  money  which  counts.  Money  is  what  money  buys. 
The  heavy  fall  in  prices  means  an  equal  appreciation  of  rupee. 
The  10  rupees  we  pay  now  in  taxes  are  equivalent  to  12  or 
more  rupees  of  two  years  ago. 

“The  question  is  :  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  ?  The  proper  way  is  to  attack  the 
expenditure.  After  all,  depression  cuts  both  ways.  If  it 
lowers  income,  it  must  also  lower  the  expenditure.  The 
Municipality  is  one  of  the  biggest  purchasers  of  goods.  The 
fall  in  prices  must,  therefore,  mean  a  considerable  saving. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  reflected  in  the  budget  figures.  Com¬ 
paring  the  budget  figures  with  the  actuals  of  1929-30,  I 
showed  there  was  hardly  any  reduction.  To  say  the  Standing 
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Committee  and  the  Commissioner  had  applied  the  axe 
vigorously  was  to  put  too  great  a  strain  on  one’s  credulity. 

“The  fact  is  that  heads  of  departments  who  provide  the 
figures,  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  i.e.  the  line  of  least 
thought,  and  supply  the  same  figures  year  after  year. 

“Some  one  has  proposed  an  omnibus  cut  of  5  per  cent. 
But  there  are  heads  like  interest  on  loans  and  sinking  fund, 
pensions  and  statutory  payments  where  no  cut  is  possible. 
That  would  cover  nearly  50  per  cent  of  expenses.  A  cut  on 
higher  salaries  is  not  unfair.  These  salaries  had  been  boosted 
when  prices  had  risen.  Now  that  prices  had  fallen  preci¬ 
pitately  was  it  unfair  to  prune  them  a  little  ?  I  do  not  believe, 
I  said,  in  effecting  retrenchment  by  sacking  men.  That  only 
adds  to  social  misery  and  distress.  But  I  believe  in  equalising 
sacrifices,  so  that  every  one  bears  his  equitable  share. 

“The  heavy  municipal  budget  is  not  entirely  due  to 
extravagance.  No  doubt  we  are  paying  for  the  foolhardy 
developments  the  post-war  neurosis  rushed  us  into.  But 
heavy  expenditure  is  imposed  on  us  by  one  position  as  the 
gateway  of  India — the  door  from  the  West  to  the  East.  We 
have  to  maintain  standards.  We  cannot  imitate  the  ways 
of  Surat  or  Ahmedabad.  But  since  the  burden  is  imposed  on 
us  by  imperial  needs,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  a  subvention 
both  from  the  central  and  the  local  Governments. 

“I  find  that  loan  works  have  been  cut  down  to  the  bone. 
To  cut  down  necessary  works  which  have  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  near  future  is  bad  economy  and  bad  policy.  Bad 
economy,  because  we  would  save  a  lot  by  doing  them  when 
materials  and  labour  are  cheap.  Bad  policy,  because  by 
curtailing  public  works  we  only  add  to  the  prevailing  depres¬ 
sion.  Indeed,  a  State  should  as  rule  go  in  for  development 
or  public  schemes  when  trade  and  industry  are  in  doldrums, 
and  refrain  when  they  are  booming.” 

Here  was  I  preaching  forth  Keynesian  economics  long- 
before  Keynes  loomed  in  the  horizon.  It  was  but  common 
sense.  At  the  end  of  the  speech  I  received  an  ovation.  An 
old  member  after  the  meeting  congratulated  me.  No  such 
speech,  he  said,  had  been  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  since  the  time  of  Sir  Dinshaw  Vaccha,  a  leading 
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Once  Dr.  G.  D.  Deshmukh,  ex-President  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration,  moved  a  resolution,  urging  Government  to  introduce 
prohibition.  He  said  all  religions  condemned  liquor-drink¬ 
ing.  As  a  doctor,  he  could  say  that  alcohol  was  poison  and 
those  who  drank  it  would  be  drinking  poison.  Rising  im¬ 
mediately  after,  I  said  I  was  surprised  that  an  avowed  ra¬ 
tionalist  should  have  urged  the  religious  argument.  What 
was  bred  in  the  bone,  I  said,  must  come  out  in  the  flesh. 
The  good  doctor  was  wrong.  In  Christianity,  Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism  wine  actually  entered  in  the  religious  ritual. 
In  the  Vedas  even  gods  partook  of  potent  drink.  It  was  only 
Islam  that  forbade  drink,  obviously  because  Mahomet  knew 
the  effects  of  strong  drink  in  the  torrid  heat  of  Arabia.  I 
agreed  that  alcohol  is  a  poison.  But  no  one  drank  alcohol. 
They  drank  beer  and  toddy,  wine,  rum  or  bewda,  which 
contained  alcohol  in  varying  degrees.  Were  people  to  drink 
alcohol,  they  would  all  be  dead,  and  the  problem  would  have 
a  radical  solution.  But  all  progressive  peoples  of  the  world 
were  drinkers  and  they  apparently  thrived  on  it.  Didn’t 
he  as  a  consultant  prescribe  tinctures  and  extracts  which  con¬ 
tained  alcohol  ?  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  addic¬ 
tion.  But  the  remedy  for  that  is  temperance,  not  prohibi¬ 
tion.  To  curtail  the  legitimate  freedom  of  many  because  a 
few  abused  it,  was  irrational.  What  one  ate  or  drank  is 
none  of  State’s  business.  If  one  overate  or  overdrank, 
nature  herself  would  apply  the  necessary  corrective. 

The  first  three  years  of  my  presence  in  the  Corporation 
coincided  with  the  high  tensions  caused  by  Gandhian  move¬ 
ment.  It  had  repercussions  in  the  Corporation.  Whenever 
there  were  attacks  by  the  police  on  Satyagrahis,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  would  adjourn  in  protest.  As  such  incidents  were 
frequent,  the  work  of  the  Corporation  was  disorganised. 

It  was  a  time-honoured  custom  of  the  Corporation  to 
speed  the  parting  Viceroy  and  to  welcome  the  new  with  a 
set  address.  Usually  a  large  Committee  was  appointed. 
Which  did  little  since  Committees  can’t  draft  addresses.  It 
is  always  the  work  of  one  man.  That  man  often  happened 
to  be  myself.  The  members  knew  that  I  was  capable  of  the 
stately  prose  in  which  such  addresses  were  couched.  Even 
when  the  material  was  scanty,  I  knew  the  art  of  padding. 
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Once  Commissioner  Tauton  complimented  me  on  having 
made  bricks  without  straw.  It  was  in  connection  with 
Lord  Linlitgow’s  address. 

On  February  22,  1931  the  addresses  to  Lord  Irwin, 
departing  Viceroy,  and  to  the  new  incumbent  Lord  Willingdon 
were  to  be  moved  in  the  Corporation.  A  number  of  young 
Congress  volunteers  invaded  the  Council  hall  in  order  to 
disrupt  the  meeting,  while  others,  saffron-clad  Sewikas 
(women)  predominating,  linked  arms  and  prevented  mem¬ 
bers  from  going  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall.  When  I 
reached  the  entrance,  I  found  the  way  blocked.  I  protested 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  prevent  a  public  man  from  doing 
his  public  duty.  My  remonstrances  had  no  effect.  There¬ 
upon  some  Councillors  came  up  and  said  they  were  prevent¬ 
ing  a  nationalist  member  from  attending,  whereupon  the 
way  was  cleared  for  me.  But  I  refused  to  go  up  unless  all 
my  colleagues  were  also  allowed.  I  sat  it  out  and  so  did 
Laxmidas  Tairsee  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  next  day 
our  names  figured  prominently  in  the  papers. 

On  another  occasion  a  Congressman  moved  that  the 
national  flag  should  be  flown  at  the  Municipal  building  in 
lieu,  of  course,  of  the  Union  Jack.  This  was  one  of  those 
gestures  in  which  Congressmen  indulged  to  create  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  unpleasantness  all  round.  After  a  considerable 
discussion  I  raised  a  point  of  order.  I  said  the  resolution  was 
vague  and  indefinite.  It  referred  to  a  national  flag.  But 
was  there  a  national  flag  ?  If  there  were,  the  resolution 
would  be  redundant.  Such  a  flag  would  be  flown  without 
question.  It  was  a  bomb  shell.  No  one  knew  what  to  say, 
nor  did  the  President  know  what  ruling  to  give.  He  said 
the  point  of  order  should  have  been  raised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  debate.  I  don’t  think  the  ruling  was  right,  for  the 
matter  was  still  under  discussion.  I  was  attacked  in  some 
papers  for  my  intervention,  but  in  a  reply  in  The  Week  I 
pointed  out  that  a  national  flag  presupposed  the  existence 
of  a  sovereign  nation  which  India  was  not  yet.  If  by  national 
flag  they  meant  the  Congress  flag,  which  was  overstraining 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  flag  itself  was  in  incubation. 
A  committee  was  trying  to  come  to  an  agreement  over  its 
colours,  symbols,  etc.  Nothing  had  been  decided. 
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In  April  1934  I  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Law, 
Revenue  and  General  Purposes  Committee  which  had  often 
to  deal  with  important  and  intricate  problems.  As  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  I  formed  part  of  a  deputation  which  waited 
on  the  Finance  Minister  in  Poona  in  1934.  The  deputation 
was  led  by  the  Mayor  and  four  other  members  besides  the 
Commissioner  formed  part  of  it.  The  deputation  laid 
before  the  Minister  the  needs  for  financial  assistance  and 
demanded  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Entertainment  Tax,  etc. 
should  be  paid  to  the  Corporation.  There  was  hardly  any 
discussion.  It  was  one-way  traffic.  The  Minister  only  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  careful  consideration  to  what  we  had  placed 
before  him — the  usual  do-nothing  formula. 

On  August  1,  1938  Mayor  Sultan  Chinoy  wrote  to  say 
that  Minister  K.  M.  Munshi  wanted  to  discuss  some  very 
important  questions  with  a  few  members  of  the  Corporation 
in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  Greater  Bombay.  The 
proposal  was  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  suburbs,  but  as  most  of  them  were  underdeveloped, 
the  financial  burden  on  the  Corporation  would  be  intolerable, 
unless  Government  were  prepared  to  extend  requisite  assist¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Munshi  said  there  was  a  lot  of  land  there  be¬ 
longing  to  Government  which  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Municipality.  The  discussion  was  informal  and  no  commit¬ 
ments  were  made.  It  was  many  years  later  that  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  writ  was  extended  to  the  suburbs. 

On  September  4,  1930  the  new  grant-in-aid  code  for 
private  primary  classes  came  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Corporation.  Up  to  date  the  only  schools  recognized  for 
municipal  grants  were  those  in  which  instruction  was  given 
through  the  regional  languages,  Marathi,  Gujarati  and 
Urdu,  I  moved  an  amendment  whereby  English  was  included 
among  the  recognized  vernacular  languages  so  far  as  Christian 
schools  were  concerned.  Time  had  come,  I  said,  to  redress 
an  old  standing  grievance  of  Christian  citizens  in  Bombay 
who  paid  taxes  and  rates  just  like  other  citizens,  but  unlike 
them  got  no  returns  by  way  of  education.  English  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  vernacular,  because  their  own  vernacular 
was  not  recognized.  This  fact  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Another  fact  to  be  considered  was  that  Catholics 
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would  always  maintain  their  own  private  schools,  because 
they  believe  in  integral  education,  which  catered  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  children  as  well,  which  public 
schools  neglected.  There  was,  I  continued,  much  talk 
about  cultural  autonomy  to  the  minorities.  Here  was  an 
occasion  for  turning  words  into  deeds.  Bombay  Government 
had  seen  the  justice  of  our  claim  and  had  empowered  the 
suburban  local  boards  to  give  grants  to  English  schools.  I 
urged  the  Corporation  to  fall  in  line. 

Dr.  Viegas  seconded  the  amendment.  Dr.  J.  V.  Vora 
for  the  Nationalist  party,  Mr.  V.  M.  Chandavarkar  for  the 
Progressive,  and  the  Commissioner  supported  my  plea,  and 
the  amendment  was  carried  unanimously. 

Once  this  was  achieved,  I  arranged  with  the  Schools 
Committee  to  open  two  free  English  primary  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  Christians  in  Sankli  Street  and  Agripada 
(Byculla).  The  arrangement  was  that  St.  Mary’s  Fathers 
would  be  allowed  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school 
premises  after  class  hours  and  that  the  teachers  too  would 
be  Catholic.  This  was  a  private  understanding  that  was 
kept  by  the  authorities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Improvements  Committee  I  in¬ 
sisted  that  in  the  new  developing  areas  zones  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  industrial  factories  away  from  residential  areas. 
The  textile  mills,  once  in  the  periphery  of  the  city,  were  now 
right  in  the  middle  with  the  expanding  population.  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  Sewri  area,  served  by  the  creek.  My  suggestion 
was  accepted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  I  op¬ 
posed  the  over-expansion  of  the  K.E.M.  Hospital,  Parel,  on 
the  ground  that  too  big  establishments  tended  to  imperfect 
supervision,  congestion,  and  inefficiency.  I  suggested  the 
opening  of  a  hospital  to  serve  Dadar,  Mahim  and  the  Western 
suburbs  which  were  growing  fast.  But  Dr.  Jivraj  Mehta, 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital, 
who  later  became  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat  and  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  London,  had  a  powerful  lobby  in  the  Corporation, 
and  got  his  plans  through.  When  a  proposal  was  made  to 
confine  admissions  to  the  Parel  Medical  College  to  children 
of  Bombay  residents  who  bore  the  financial  burden,  I  fought 
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for  the  inclusion  of  the  suburban  areas  and  won.  When 
an  Indian  doctor  succeeded  a  Britisher,  I  lashed  out  against 
the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  members,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Congress  camp,  who  wanted  the  new  incumbent  to 
have  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  as  his  predecessor.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  have  been  crying  against  the  British 
personnel  being  far  too  costly  for  a  poor  country  like  India, 
and  actually  Gandhi  wanted  the  maximum  salary  to  be  fixed 
at  Rs.  500.  Was  all  this  an  eye-wash  ? 

In  the  Corporation  there  was  rotation  for  the  Mayoral 
chair  between  Hindus,  Muslims,  Parsis  and  the  rest  which 
included  Christians.  When  the  Christian  turn  came,  leading 
members  asked  me  to  stand.  They  promised  support.  I 
said  it  was  a  luxury  I  couldn’t  afford.  As  a  Mayor,  I  had 
to  keep  a  car,  which  was  beyond  my  means.  They  said  they 
would  vote  me  a  car  to  be  maintained  at  municipal  expense. 
Then  I  said  it  was  customary  for  a  Mayor  to  give  a  big  party 
to  the  Governor  and  leading  citizens,  which  cost  thousands 
of  rupees.  I  hadn’t  the  wherewithal.  So  it  happened  that, 
while  my  colleagues,  Dr.  Alban  D’Souza,  Dr.  Colaco,  and 
Dr.  M.  U.  Mascarenhas  attained  the  coveted  honour,  I 
never  did. 

Some  butchers  who  had  formerly  beef  stalls  in  Byculla 
came  with  a  complaint  against  the  Superintendent  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  markets,  that  he  refused  to  renew  their  licences.  They 
had  stalls  in  a  rickety  building  which  had  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  authorities,  before  they  vacated  the  old  premises,  had 
given  an  assurance  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  ground  floor  premises  of  the  new  building.  I  wrote  to 
the  Superintendent  why  he  was  going  back  on  his  assurance. 
He  replied  that  the  shops  abutted  on  a  public  road,  through 
which  Hindus  passed,  and  they  were  sure  to  object.  On 
receipt  of  this  letter,  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  Ivor 
Taunton,  enclosing  copy  of  the  Superintendent’s  letter, 
blandly  enquiring  since  when  the  Corporation  had  put  a  ban 
on  beef  stalls  in  Bombay.  Since,  according  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Hindu  passers-by  in  a  road  would  object,  and  since 
there  is  no  road  in  the  city  which  was  not  frequented  by 
Hindus,  the  logical  conclusion  was  a  complete  stoppage  of  all 
future  licences.  The  Commissioner  was,  I  was  told,  very 
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angry  and  gave  the  Superintendent  a  blowing-up.  He  him¬ 
self  visited  the  site,  met  the  butchers,  and  gave  an  order  for 
the  licenses  to  be  issued  to  them. 

This  was  bruited  abroad.  Every  butcher  anywhere  in 
the  city  who  had  difficulties  with  the  Department— difficul¬ 
ties  which  found  solutions  when  palms  were  well  greased, 
corruption  being  long  institutionalised  in  the  city— rushed  to 
me  for  relief.  It  was  a  big  nuisance.  They  were  all  Muslims. 
I  asked  them,  “when  you  have  so  many  Muslim  Corporators, 
why  are  you  troubling  me  ?”  Their  answer  was  that  none  of 
their  correligionists  would  lift  their  little  finger  unless  they 
made  it  worth  their  while.  The  poor  fellows,  I  presume, 
spent  a  lot  of  money  in  election  and  had  to  recoup  it  somehow 
or  other.  Meanwhile,  the  Department  started  spreading 
rumours  that  I  had  found  a  new  mine.  A  Catholic  working 
in  the  Department  informed  me  of  this.  I  said  I  wouldn’t 
take  notice  of  it.  People  knew  me,  and  no  mud  would  stick. 
Indeed,  all  my  public  life,  I  never  got  a  pice  from  it — only 
had  to  dip  my  hand  in  my  poor  pocket. 

In  July  1935  elections  were  to  be  held  for  a  representative 
of  the  Corporation  on  the  University  Senate.  Three  in¬ 
fluential  candidates  were  in  the  field — Sir  Jehangir  Bomon- 
Behram,  ex-President  and  a  leader  of  the  Progressive  party, 
Dr.  M.  C.  Javle,  ex-Mayor,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Meishri,  who  had 
the  support  of  the  Nationalists.  I  had  kept  back.  A  free¬ 
lance,  I  wondered  what  chance  I  had  against  such  stalwarts. 
However,  almost  at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  jumped  in.  Dr. 
Meishri  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  withdraw.  I  had  no 
chance,  but  would  come  in  his  way,  meaning  the  nationalist 
vote  would  be  divided.  I  told  him  that  my  entry  would 
make  no  difference.  Since  the  election  was  through  pro¬ 
portional  representation,  if  I  was  eliminated,  my  second  pre¬ 
ferential  votes  would  go  to  him.  I  printed  my  curriculum 
vitae  and  circularised  it  among  members.  I  had  no  time  nor 
facilities  for  personal  canvassing.  I  wrote  to  Homi  Mody  for 
support  of  his  party  on  sheer  merit.  While  fully  conceding 
my  claim  to  represent  the  Corporation  on  the  University  and 
my  superior  qualifications,  he  asked  me  to  consider  his  embar¬ 
rassment  as  a  party  leader  in  supporting  an  outsider  when  a 
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party  member  was  standing.  It  means  the  disruption  of  the 
party. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  and  the  Mayor,  K.  F. 
Nariman,  declared  the  final  count,  Bomon-Behram  36  votes, 
Prof.  A.  Soares  58,  there  was  first  a  stunned  silence,  few 
having  expected  my  victory,  and  then  prolonged  applause. 
Members  later  flocked  around  me  with  congratulations. 
Some  said  it  was  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  when  sheer  merit  had  won  the  day.  Later  I  learnt 
Sir  Pheroze  Sethna  had  no  small  say  in  my  success.  There 
were  a  goodly  number  of  Parsis  in  the  Corporation,  almost 
all  members  of  the  Progressive  party.  He  got  them  together 
at  the  Ripon  Club,  and  told  them  that  unquestionably  I  was 
the  best  man  in  the  field,  and  they  should  all  vote  for  me. 
Bomon-Behram  who  had  never  lost  an  election,  was  very 
bitter  against  the  desertion  both  by  his  party  and  his  correli- 
gionists. 

In  July  1938  I  moved  that  in  view  of  increasing  mor¬ 
tality-rate  in  the  city  despite  several  measures  taken  by  the 
Council  to  improve  health  and  sanitation,  the  Commissioner 
be  asked  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  matter  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  I  submitted  a  comprehensive  note  on  the  lines 
such  an  investigation  should  take.  This  I  did,  after  a  study 
of  all  statistics  of  the  Health  Department. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  death-rate  had  shot  up  from  14.7 
in  1932  to  26.5  in  1937.  It  was  actually  36.2  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1938,  but  this  was  due  to  an  outbreak  of  a  virulent 
type  of  small-pox  which  had  caused  1,434  deaths  in  the 
quarter.  The  official  death-rate,  I  wrote,  flattered  the  health 
conditions  in  the  City.  A  large  percentage  of  the  population 
was  a  floating  population.  The  city  sucks  up  strong  healthy 
young  people  from  the  countryside  and  sends  the  old,  ailing, 
back  to  their  homes  to  end  their  lives  there. 

There  were  no  obvious  reasons  for  the  increase.  Apart 
from  small-pox,  a  deadly  annual  visitor,  no  outbreak  of 
epidemic-plague,  cholera,  influenza— which  formerly  took 
a  big  toll,  had  taken  place.  The  malaria  campaign,  chlori¬ 
nation  of  water-supply,  the  relative  abatement  of  dust 
nuisance,  decrease  of  congested  areas,  improved  hospital  faci¬ 
lities,  extension  of  vaccination  (350,000  vaccinations  had  been 
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carried  out  in  the  period  October  1937-March  1938),  infant 
welfare  work,  improved  housing  conditions,  should  have 
pro  tanto  brought  down  the  incidence  of  disease  and  the  death- 
rate.  The  increase  in  population  was  slow  and  was  counter¬ 
balanced  to  some  extent  by  the  movement  to  the  suburbs 
which  were  not  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  great  influx  started  in  1940  during  the  last  war. 

My  first  suggestion  was  that  leading  private  practitioners 
in  any  system — allopathic,  homeopathic,  ayurvedic,  unani — 
may  be  approached  to  provide  from  their  personal  experience 
elements  for  the  prevalence  of  particular  diseases  in  different 
areas  and  seasons.  About  malaria  which  was  endemic  in  the 
city,  I  suggested  that  the  city  should  be  divided  into  manage¬ 
able  areas,  and  a  concentrated  effort  be  made  to  clear  one 
area  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  In  Malaya,  Panama 
and  the  Pontine  Marshes  near  Rome  malaria  had  been  elimin¬ 
ated — no  DDT  was  then  available.  We  could  learn  from  the 
methods  used  in  those  areas. 

The  gastro-intestinal  diseases  were  widespread  despite 
water  chlorination.  The  main  carrier  was  the  house-fly. 
The  important  thing  was  to  control  the  breeding  places — 
rotting  garbage,  the  cattle  stables,  exposed  foodstuffs,  etc. 
The  question  of  removal  of  stables  from  the  city  should  be 
decided.  The  terrible  conditions  in  which  the  milch-cattle 
were  kept  without  proper  light  and  ventilation  and  with  no 
fresh  fodder  and  sunlight  was  in  my  opinion  bound  to  affect 
the  quality  and  healthiness  of  milk.  The  Commissioner 
should  carry  out  raids  in  various  areas  to  find  out  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  eating  houses  and  restaurants. 

The  statistics  showed  that  the  respiratory  diseases — 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia — are  the  main  killers.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  1938  nearly  4,000  out  of  10,500 
deaths  were  ascribed  to  this  source.  Why  should  this  be,  I 
asked.  Is  there,  unknown  to  health  authorities,  an  influenza 
epidemic  on  ?  Is  there  more  congestion  in  one-room  tene¬ 
ments  where  three-fourths  of  the  people  lived  ?  The  matter 
needed  investigation. 

T.B.  was  definitely  on  increase.  It  was  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  mainly  the  result  of  malnutrition,  bad  housing, 
and  congestion.  Feeding  of  municipal  school  children  was 
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a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  more  important  was  the 
nutrition  of  children  before  they  reach  school  age,  I  pointed  out. 

As  for  V.D.,  it  was  a  social  disease,  bound  to  increase  in 
an  industrial  city  and  port  with  a  large  number  of  prostitutes. 
The  Commissioner  should  find  out  if  there  are  adequate 
facilities  for  prophylactic  treatment,  and  also  whether  medical 
inspection  and  temporary  sequestration  of  prostitutes  was 
possible  or  expedient,  as  was  done  in  France.  As  for  small¬ 
pox,  it  was  a  controllable  disease  through  compulsory  vaccina¬ 
tion.  The  question  to  be  investigated  was  :  Does  vaccina¬ 
tion  give  safe  immunity  ?  Also  why  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  outbreaks  from  year  to  year.  Why  was  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  city — 60  per  cent — so  high  as  compared 
with  the  rural  areas — 20  per  cent  ?  Is  a  more  virulent  type 
prevalent  here  ?  Was  anything  wrong  with  the  care  and 
treatment  in  our  hospitals  ?  After  dealing  with  enteric  fever, 
diphteria  and  meningitis,  all  of  which  were  increasing,  I  said 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  root  cause  of  the  poor  resistance 
to  disease  was  under-nutrition.  It  was  therefore,  important 
to  investigate  the  normal  diets  of  the  masses,  and  find  out 
the  deficiencies.  Having  found  it  out,  one  should  try  to 
evolve  a  more  balanced  diet  which  would  be  within  the 
means  of  the  people.  This  was  an  important  line  of  inquiry. 
As  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  soon  after,  I  couldn’t  follow  up 
the  comprehensive  memorandum  I  had  submitted,  I  daresay 
nothing  was  done.  It  was  too  much  other  for  the  bureau¬ 
cracy. 

The  city  in  the  old  days  was  now  and  again  disturbed  by 
rioting  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  certain  areas.  They 
were  not  always  riots  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term — mobs 
having  it  out  in  the  streets.  Often  there  were  only  cowardly 
stabbings  of  peaceful  individuals  of  the  one  community  or 
the  other  going  about  their  lawful  business  in  public  streets 
or  lanes.  Such  an  outbreak  took  place  towards  the  end  of 
May,  1932.  The  Mayor  called  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens, 
and  it  was  decided  to  form  in  various  Wards  Conciliation 
Committees  of  influential  local  individuals  to  bring  about 
peace  and  harmony.  I  was  charged  with  organising  such 
a  Committee  in  E.  Ward,  which  had  several  such  plague 
spots.  I  set  up  a  Committee,  where  all  communities  were 
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represented,  early  in  June,  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Dimtimkar, 
Municipal  Councillor,  as  chairman  and  myself  as  Secretary.  I 
secured  the  free  loan  of  St.  Mary’s  school  bus,  and  we  toured 
the  affected  areas,  met  local  men,  listened  to  complaints, 
organised  mohalla  committees  of  influential  men  in  affected 
areas,  placed  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
peace,  got  the  police  officials  to  co-operate  fully  with  us  and 
carry  out  our  suggestions  by  rounding  up  shady  characters 
and  setting  up  police  pickets  at  strategic  points,  removed 
stranded  Muslim  families  temporarily  to  safer  places,  and 
eventually  brought  peace  to  the  locality.  Not  content  with 
this,  we  set  up  a  permanent  organisation  of  local  committees 
of  men  of  all  communities  to  keep  watch  and  prevent  such 
developments  in  future.  It  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  E  Ward  Committee  had  been  the  most  effective  in 
the  City. 

Twice  I  had  stood  for  triennial  elections  from  the  Byculla 
Ward  and  been  elected,  the  second  time  almost  topping  the 
list  of  candidates.  In  1935  I  decided  to  get  into  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  through  the  Labour  constituency,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  National  Seamen’s  Union,  of  which  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  I  was  a  Vice-President.  This  was  an  easier 
way,  since  it  involved  no  canvassing  nor  expenses.  I  got 
duly  elected,  and  I  also  helped  in  the  election  of  Jamnadas 
Mehta  through  the  same  constituency,  he  having  given  a 
pledge  that  in  matters  concerning  labour  he  would  abide 
by  any  directive  from  the  Union.  This  session  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipality  lasted  four  years,  the  term  having  for  some  reason 
been  extended  by  Government  by  a  year.  At  the  end  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  retire  as  I  had  resigned  from  the  Seamen’s 
Union,  and  was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  troubles  of  a  Ward 
election.  The  Commissioner,  Mr.  M.  D.  Bhat,  on  learning 
of  my  decision,  said  to  a  fellow  Councillor  that  my  decision 
involved  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Corporation. 

Indeed,  I  had  earned  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
all  the  Commissioners,  all  senior  I.C.S.  men,  very  capable 
and  fine  administrators — Ardeshir  Dalai  who  resigned  from 
I.C.S.  to  take  up  the  job  of  Managing  Director  of  Tata 
Works,  Jamshedpur,  which  he  put  on  strong  foundations, 
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Ivor  Taunton,  Kripalani  and  M.  D.  Bhat.  I  have  pleasant 
memories  of  all  of  them. 

In  June  1940  the  post  of  Dy.  Municipal  Commissioner 
fell  vacant.  I  applied  for  it.  There  were  two  reasons.  One 
was  that  with  a  large  family  to  bring  up  and  a  certain  standard 
of  life  to  maintain,  I  found  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
If  I  retired,  no  damage  would  accrue  to  the  school.  It 
was  firmly  set  on  its  feet  and  fully  organised.  As  Galileo 
said,  e  pur  si  muove.  The  other  reason  was  that  the  new  post 
would  give  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  city  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  had  served  on  all  statutory  committees  and 
several  others.  I  was  something  of  an  expert  in  matters 
financial  and  scholastic.  Administrative  experience  was 
not  wanting.  When  I  personally  handed  over  the  application 
to  Commissioner  Bhat,  I  said  it  was  a  test  for  the  Corporation 
members.  They  had  treated  me  fairly  during  my  tenure. 
Would  they  be  equally  fair  in  the  matter  of  a  job  ?  The 
Commissioner,  after  scrutinising  the  applications,  selected 
four  as  suitable.  Mine  was  among  them. 

When  the  Commissioner’s  report  came  before  the  Law 
and  General  Purposes  Committee,  where  the  Congress  had 
a  majority,  a  move  was  made  and  carried  that  the  age  limit 
of  applicants  be  45  years,  which  was  meant  to  debar  me  who 
had  overstepped  the  limit,  and  to  include  the  Congress  favou¬ 
rite,  who  was  just  45.  This  was  arbitrary,  since  the  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  post  which  was  a  senior  executive  post,  had  set 
no  age  limit.  Leading  members  of  the  Committee,  like 
Meher  Nissim  and  Jamnadas  Mehta,  both  of  whom  had 
been  Presidents  of  the  Corporation,  and  S.J.  Velinkar  who 
had  been  the  Chairman  the  previous  year,  backed  my  ap¬ 
plication  as  obviously  the  best  man  for  the  job,  which  no  one 
contested.  M.  Nissim  spoke  warmly  about  my  character 
and  integrity.  I  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  any  pulls  or 
pressures  even  from  members  of  the  Corporation,  he  said. 
Which  plea  might  have  sealed  my  fate.  For  the  average 
Councillor  could  hardly  have  expected  to  vote  for  one  who 
was  not  amenable  to  influence.  The  Committee  by  a  majority 
voted  me  out  and  sent  only  three  names  to  the  Corporation, 
among  them  that  of  Mr.  Abuwala,  a  solicitor  without  any 
administrative  experience,  but  who  had  the  invaluable 
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advantage  of  being  related  to  the  leader  of  the  Congress 
majority.  However,  an  amendment  was  moved  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration  that  my  name  be  included,  and  some  members 
eloquently  spoke  about  my  merits.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  Congress  had  issued  a  whip  to  its  members  who  were 
in  the  majority.  Mr.  Abuwala  was  selected  by  the  steam¬ 
rollering  which  passes  off  as  democratic  process.  He  didn’t 
last  long.  Within  six  months  he  resigned.  So  the  process 
of  selection  had  to  be  gone  through  again.  Members  asked 
me  to  apply  again.  I  turned  a  deaf  ear.  I  had  tested  the 
new  Congress-led  Corporation,  and  found  it  wanting.  Rot 
had  set  in.  The  treatment  I  had  received  was  brought  (not 
by  me)  to  the  attention  of  both  the  Mahatma  and  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Bombay,  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher.  It  created  a  bad 
impression  in  the  Christian  community. 


Chapter  XXI 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION 

AS  I  have  already  noted,  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  by  his  Communal  Award  (1932)  had  imposed 
separate  electorates  on  all  important  minorities,  including 
Christians.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  award,  Provincial 
Committees  were  nominated  by  Government  to  limit  con¬ 
stituencies  and  assign  seats  to  these  minorities.  In  the 
Bombay  Presidency  3  seats  were  allotted  to  Indian  Christians. 
As  these  were  scattered  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  regional  areas  to  which 
the  reserved  seats  were  to  be  assigned. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Committee  was  a 
fellow-councillor  Mr.  Hooseinalli  Rahimtoola,  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  already  passed  through  the  Mayoral  chair. 
It  was  sometime  in  1934  when  he  buttonholed  me  in  the 
Council  Hall,  and  asked  my  opinion  about  this  distribution. 
He  said  Government  had  proposed  the  three  seats  should  be 
assigned  to  (1)  Bombay  City,  (2)  Poona-Ahmednagar, 
and  (3)  Ahmedabad-Kaira.  It  struck  me  as  an  unfair 
arrangement.  The  bulk  of  the  Christian  population  was 
in  Bombay  City  and  the  adjoining  Suburban  and  Thana 
Districts.  These  would  be  getting  only  one  seat,  whereas 
the  smaller  number  would  get  two.  Besides,  Bombay  and 
the  suburban  area  boasted  of  highly  educated  and  qualified 
persons  who,  if  elected,  would  be  an  asset  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  I  pointed  out  this  injustice  to  Mr.  Rahimtoola 
and  asked  him  to  redress  it.  He  said  he  would  do  anything 
for  me  (He  had  a  great  regard  for  me,  and  when  he  was 
Mayor,  asked  me  if  he  could  put  my  name  in  the  list  he  was 
submitting  to  Government  for  J.Ps.  I  said  I  was  not  inte¬ 
rested.  I  didn’t  want  to  lie  under  any  obligation  to  the 
British  Government).  I  told  him  it  was  not  a  personal 
matter,  but  something  which  was  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  country.  He  said  we  would  strengthen  his 
hand  if  we  would  submit  a  representation  to  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee,  stating  our  case  strongly  and  substantia¬ 
ting  it  with  facts  and  figures. 

Immediately  thereafter,  I  convened  in  Bombay  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  leading  men  of  the  community  and  informed  them  ol 
what  I  had  learnt  from  an  unimpeachable  source.  It  was 
decided  to  submit  a  representation  signed  by  well-known 
Christian  citizens.  I  was  asked  to  get  the  necessary  material 
from  the  1931  census,  and  put  up  a  cogent  representation  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Franchise  Committee.  After  drafting 
the  memorial,  I  went  round  collecting  signatures.  When 
I  went  to  Bandra  to  get  the  signatures,  a  leading  Catholic 
there  asked  me  :  In  what  way  does  this  interest  us,  i.e.  the 
East  Indian  section  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  member  ? 
I  was  really  taken  aback  at  a  question  which  showed  such  a 
narrow  angle  of  vision.  “My  dear  friend,”  I  said,  “the  only 
persons  interested  in  my  move,  are  the  East  Indians,  who 
are  in  a  large  majority  in  the  area  to  which  I  wish  to  secure 
this  seat.  It  is  for  you  I  am  taking  this  trouble.  As  for 
Bombay,  we  already  have  a  seat  reserved.” 

The  representation  was  submitted  in  double  quick 
time.  The  figures  and  arguments  were  cogent  enough  for 
the  Committee  to  accept  our  proposal,  viz.  one  seat  for  Bombay 
City,  one  for  the  adjacent  districts,  and  the  third  for  the 
Poona-Ahmednagar  area,  the  next  populous  area,  bye¬ 
passing  the  official  proposal. 

One  may  wonder  how  one  who  had  fought  communal 
electorates  tooth  and  nail,  should  now  be  busy  implementing 
them.  I  don’t  think  I  was  acting  inconsistently.  The 
communal  electorates,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  were  an 
accomplished  fact.  One  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain.  I  was  not  the  kind  of  a  fool  who  believed  in  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  Besides,  I  had  not  even  in  the  days  of 
The  Week,  been  a  non-co-operator.  My  position  had  been 
midway  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Congress.  So  I  had  no 
qualms  in  supporting  the  candidature  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco, 
ex-Mayor  of  Bombay,  in  1937  elections  to  the  Assembly,  and 
even  drafting  his  election  manifesto.  He  was  in  my  opinion 
a  fit  man  for  the  seat. 

There  was  moreover  the  outstanding  fact  that  after 
the  debacle  of  1932,  Gandhi  had  suspended  non-co-opera- 
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tion  and  civil  disobedience,  and  had  confined  himself  to  the 
uplift  of  depressed  classes  and  of  village  life  and  economy. 
He  himself  had  settled  in  a  small  hamlet,  Sevagram,  from 
which  he  directed  his  socio-economic  programme.  And, 
wonder  of  wonders,  in  May  1934  he  had  actually  moved  at 
the  Congress  Committee  meeting  in  Patna  a  resolution 
enabling  Congressmen  to  enter  the  Councils  through  the 
coming  elections.  Why  should  I  be  more  popish  than  the 
pope  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  F.  C.  A.  Rebello,  the  pioneer  of  all- 
India  Catholic  organisation  had  fallen  on  Prof.  C.  J.  Varkey 
of  St.  Aloysius  College,  Mangalore,  who  later  became  Minister 
of  Education  in  Madras.  He  had  formed  an  All-India 
Catholic  League  and  under  its  auspices  convened  an  all- 
India  Catholic  Congress  in  Poona  (28-30  December,  1934). 
The  single  theme  of  the  Congress  was  the  Catholic  Family, 
its  problems,  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  President  was 
Mr.  D.  J.  Ferreira  of  Bombay,  solicitor  and  papal  knight. 
I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  Modern  Menace  to  the 
Catholic  Family  and  to  move  the  first  resolution  based  on  the 
paper.  The  resolution  ran  : 

“This  Congress  condemns  all  attempts,  open  or  veiled, 
from  whatsoever  source  proceeding,  which  tend  (a)  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  marriage  and  destroy  its  sanctity,  (b)  to  impair 
parental  authority  and  responsibility,  and  (c)  to  demoralise 
and  disintegrate  Catholic  home  life. 

“The  Congress  earnestly  appeals  (a)  to  civil  authorities 
to  discourage  and  avoid  legislative  or  executive  action  tending 
thereto  and  (b)  to  Catholic  leaders,  religious  and  secular, 
to  devise  measures  which  will  make  it  possible  for  Catholic 
families  migrating  to  urban  areas  to  live  a  Catholic  home-life, 
which  will  as  far  as  possible  protect  the  homes  against  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  city-life.” 

In  my  paper  (published  in  The  Examiner — Jan.  12,  19, 
26)  I  stressed  : 

“It  is  the  family  which  from  primitive  times  has  carried 
on  its  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  race — its  knowledge  and 
experience.  Though  other  agencies  in  more  civilised  States 
relieved  the  family  of  part  of  its  burden,  yet  the  home  remains 
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the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  important  school  of  life.  It  is 
there  that  the  child  makes  those  contacts  with  life  and  the 
physical  world  which  enrich  its  experience  and  add  to  its 
knowledge  ;  it  is  there  that  it  learns  the  elements  of  speech 
whereby  it  can  express  its  ideas  and  feelings  ;  it  is  there  that 
it  first  learns  of  God  and  the  supernatural  world  and  the  way 
of  approach  to  it  ;  it  is  there  that  it  gathers  the  wisdom  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  enshrined  in  saws,  proverbs,  songs 
and  folklore  ;  it  is  there  above  all,  that  it  is  taught  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  discipline,  obedience,  self-control,  love  of  kindred, 
compassion,  mutual  help,  selflessness  and  other  necessary 
ingredients  of  the  social  man,  the  man  who  alone  makes 
society,  government  and  all  other  associations  possible.” 

The  modern  mind,  I  pointed  out,  is  the  most  potent 
menace  to  family.  It  seeks  to  free  man  from  ancient  taboos, 
traditions  and  moral  codes  in  pursuit  of  individual  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  in  the  process  sapping  the  foundations 
on  which  society  has  been  built  from  ancient  times.  It  is 
curious  that  after  freeing  man  from  one  slavery,  the  modern 
intellectual  has  handed  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  far 
worse  slavery,  that  of  the  omnipotent  State.  The  State  will 
not  recognize  individual  rights,  or  the  worth  and  value  of 
personality,  or  even  the  physical  integrity  of  the  individual, 
if  they  seem  at  all  to  conflict  with  the  alleged  rights  or  welfare 
of  the  community. 

The  modern  mind  does  not  believe  that  marriage  is  a 
sacred  bond.  For  it  marriage  is  but  a  contract  dissoluble 
whenever  the  parties  find  the  union  inconvenient.  They 
do  not  accept  that  the  marriage  is  primarily  for  procreation. 
So  the  couple  may  enjoy  sexual  pleasure  without  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  parenthood.  Our  intellectuals  go  further  and 
wonder  why  sex  cannot  be  enjoyed  outside  marriage. 
Freudian  theories  about  the  dangers  of  sexual  inhibition  give 
them  the  necessary  scientific  basis  for  their  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Easy  divorce,  free  love,  birth  control  which  should 
really  be  called  birth  prevention  were  the  new  nostrums 
for  sexual  freedom.  The  inevitable  result,  apparent  every¬ 
where,  is  moral  degradation  and  family  disintegration.  I 
pointed  out  that  divorce  is  not  so  much  the  consequence,  as 
the  cause,  of  marriage  failure.  Marriage  between  two  indi- 
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viduals  of  different  temperaments  and  tempers  requires  con¬ 
stant  adjustments  if  it  is  to  remain  stable.  If  the  union  is 
held  to  be  indissoluble,  the  two  parties  will  make  efforts  to¬ 
wards  such  adjustments,  but  if  the  door  is  left  wide  open, 
there  is  no  spur  to  mutual  understanding  and  adaptation,  on 
which  the  marriage  equilibrium  stands. 

Sex-education  of  children  and  youths  may  be  necessary 
for  children  living  under  modern  urban  conditions.  This 
should  be  done  with  due  discretion  by  responsible  persons. 
But  the  current  danger  is  the  proliferation  of  novels,  maga¬ 
zines,  films  and  books  which  under  cover  of  science  propa¬ 
gate  filth  for  purely  commercial  purposes.  The  remedy  was 
not  censorship,  which  is  unreliable  and  often  stupid.  The 
remedy  is  in  the  parents’  hands.  If  they  discouraged  patro¬ 
nising  such  movies  and  publications,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  them,  for  they  exist  because  there  is  a  profitable  market 
for  them. 

About  the  necessity  of  population  control,  I  said  that, 
“if  the  teeming  millions  of  India  and  China  find  life  a  burden, 
it  is  partly  because  the  empty  spaces  of  the  earth  are  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  coloured  people — an  inequitable  policy — and 
partly  because  the  State  has  failed  to  relieve  the  crushing 
burden  of  indebtedness  or  to  filter  the  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tive  processes  down  to  the  masses.  In  either  case  it  is  not 
nature,  but  man  who  is  at  fault.  Not  birth-prevention,  but 
change  of  policy  is  called  for.” 

The  other  menaces  to  family  are  :  (1)  the  totalitarian 
tendencies  of  states  which  will  try  to  monopolise  education 
with  a  view  to  regimentation  of  thought,  (2)  urbanisation 
and  industrialism  which  force  families  to  live  in  conditions 
which  are  physically  and  morally  degrading,  and  by  forcing 
women  to  seek  a  living  outside  the  home  lead  to  a  disorderly 
and  dehumanised  home  life,  and  (3)  the  theories  of  emanci¬ 
pation  which  have  destroyed  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the 
family.  Any  social  organisation  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  women  to  seek  a  living  outside  the  home,  I  said,  stands 
self-condemned.  I  ended  with  an  appeal  for  providing 
decent  quarters  and  healthy  environment  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  all  living  forces  in  the  Catholic  community. 
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The  Catholic  Students’  Union  which  I  had  helped  at 
birth  (1919)  had  under  the  inspiration  of  its  ecclesiastical 
adviser,  Father  Valerian  Gracias,  now  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Bombay,  produced  a  magazine  with  contributions  from 
Catholic  intelligentsia  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere.  The  first 
issue  came  out  in  August  1934,  with  a  standard  which  in  my 
opinion  was  too  high  to  be  long  maintained.  I  contributed 
a  philosophical  article  under  the  caption — Freedom  and  the 
Totalitarian  State. 

Though  the  war,  I  wrote,  was  avowedly  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  it  had  only  succeeded  in  making  it  safe  for 
dictatorships.  Dictators  were  no  novelty  in  human  history. 
In  old  Greek  and  mediaeval  City  States  dictators  were  quite  a 
normal  feature.  Decay  of  democracy  was  the  opportunity 
of  would-be  tyrannos.  In  Italy  it  was  often  a  bold  adven¬ 
turer  who  brought  about  a  coup  d'etat.  The  Roman  em¬ 
perors  rose  to  save  the  empire  from  the  corruption  and  mis- 
government  of  the  Republic.  However,  the  old  dictators, 
though  a  law  unto  themselves,  functioned  in  a  society  where 
status  and  convention  ruled.  They  were  not  like  their  modern 
counterparts,  obsessed  by  -isms  and  aspiring  to  regulate  and 
control  everything.  “The  State  is  both  omnipotent  and 
omnicompetent.  It  brooks  no  other  rival  by  the  throne.” 

The  Spencerean  doctrine  of  liberty — the  crude  and  cruel 
creed  of  individualism — was  fundamentally  wrong  and  irra¬ 
tional,  because  Man  vs.  State  is  a  false  antithesis,  and  so  is 
freedom  vs.  authority.  Spencer  piously  believed  that,  with 
the  growth  of  industrial  civilization,  the  State  would  wither 
away,  just  as  his  opposite  member  Karl  Marx  thought  with 
the  growth  of  collectivism.  Any  intelligent  man  should  have 
foreseen  that  the  more  complex  the  civilization  grew,  the 
greater  the  need  for  regulation  and  control— hence  greater 
the  use  of  State’s  collective  power. 

Yet  the  cure  for  individualism  is  not  collectivism. 
First,  because  the  State  is  no  better  nor  wiser  than  the  men 
in  power  through  whom  it  acts.  Secondly,  because  the  State 
with  its  rigid  laws  and  no  less  rigid  officials  has  not  enough 
elasticity  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  society.  Its 
sanctions  are  ultimately  based  on  force — laws,  police,  courts, 
army,  whereas  a  very  large  field  of  life  is  not  amenable  to 
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force.  No  man  can  be  made  good  by  low,  nor  can  many 
social  evils  be  cured  by  compulsion.  Lastly,  the  method  so 
dear  to  bureaucrats  of  regulation  and  regimentation  can 
only  prevent  “the  dowering  of  human  personality,  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  social  life  and  institutions,  cultural  and 
ethical  progress.’1  Sparta  was  the  classical  example  of 
cultural  and  spiritual  sterility  going  hand  in  hand  with  total 
State  control  of  life  and  society. 

After  examining  the  concepts  of  liberty  of  Spencer,  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Kant,  I  came  to  the  Christian  concept, 
wherein  the  law  of  God  is  the  framework  within  which  both 
individual  freedom  and  all  authority  find  their  final  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Freedom  is  not  absolute.  It  is  bound  by  the 
moral  imperative.  Authority  is  not  absolute,  for  its  sole 
end  is  human  good  and  welfare.  If  both  act  within  these 
essential  limitations,  there  cannot  be  any  conflict  between 
law  and  liberty. 

After  a  glance  at  the  various  types  of  collectivism  then 
in  the  ascendant — Stalin’s  Sovietism,  Mussolini’s  Fascism, 
Hitler’s  Nazism,  Kemal  Pasha’s  Modernism,  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt’s  New  Deal,  I  traced  the  source  of  them  all  to  the  new 
technological  revolution  which  bred  capitalism,  industrialism, 
and  urbanisation,  all  of  which  require  more  and  more  State 
intervention  and  control. 

I  concluded  :  “What  of  the  morrow  ?  Prophecy  is 
dangerous.  But  an  intelligent  spectator  of  this  great  drama 
will  not  go  far  wrong  if  he  foresees  further  decay  and  even¬ 
tual  transformation  of  the  capitalist  economy,  the  further 
growth  of  state  power  to  effect  this  transformation,  increased 
economic  security  and  independence  for  the  masses,  and 
finally  the  return  of  freedom.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
lower,  material  needs  will  surely  bring  out  those  spiritual 
aspirations  which  are  immanent  in  man  and  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  thwarted.” 

This  was  written  in  1934.  Since  then  Nazism  and 
Fascism  were  buried  under  the  debris  of  the  great  War. 
Capitalism  is  undergoing  a  radical  transformation.  The 
increasing  material  prosperity  of  Russia  and  other  com¬ 
munist  countries  has  given  rise  to  increasing  demands  for 
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individual  freedom  and  self-expression.  The  tide  is  moving, 

imperceptibly  at  first,  but  will  soon  be  flooding  the  main. 

*  *  ❖  * 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  mentioned  how  after  the  fusion 
of  the  diocese  of  Daman  into  the  archdiocese  of  Bombay,  I 
had  suggested  to  the  new  Archbishop  that  the  two  diocesan 
organisations  which  had  done  a  lot  of  social  work  could  be 
amalgamated  and  continue  their  benevolent  work.  The 
suggestion  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Both  were  wound  up  and  the 
workers  dispersed.  As  years  went  by,  Archbishop  Lima, 
felt  the  need  of  an  institution  of  some  kind  which  could  initiate, 
organise  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  what  was  then  known 
as  Catholic  Action  and  now  is  called  Lay  Apostolate.  He 
consulted  me  and  finding  I  was  in  favour  of  it,  asked  me  to 
draw  up  a  draft  constitution.  On  November  23,  1934  the 
Archbishop  sent  my  draft  to  leading  Catholics,  asking  for 
remarks  and  suggestions. 

Eventually  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Archbishop 
on  April  6,  1935,  the  draft  constitution  was  adopted  and  a 
provisional  Committee  appointed  with  the  Archbishop  as 
President,  Mr.  Frank  Oliveira  as  Vice-President  and  myself 
as  organising  Secretary.  The  whole  burden  fell  on  me. 
Under  the  constitution  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  to  be  done 
by  parish  committees — decentralisation  being  the  key-note 
of  the  organisation.  I  drew  up  and  circularised  to  all  the 
parish  committees  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

The  scheme,  covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  social  action, 
really  never  got  off  the  ground.  Though  Mr.  Oliveira  and 
myself  toured  parishes,  explaining  the  objectives  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  League,  very  few  parish  priests  took 
sufficient  interest  and  displayed  the  necessary  initiative  to 
organise  parish  committees.  As  the  formation  of  the  Central 
Council  depended  on  nominees  from  the  committees,  no 
Council  came  into  existence  as  late  as  October  1937.  The 
failure  was  due  to  the  utter  dependance  of  the  movement  on 
priests,  most  of  whom  had  no  heart  in  it. 

A  mortal  blow  to  the  League  was  the  premature  death 
in  Belgaum  where  he  had  gone  for  rest,  of  Archbishop  J. 
Rodrigues  Lima,  which  occurred  in  July  1936  when  the 
League  had  hardly  found  its  feet.  Archbishop  Lima  was  a 
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man  of  wide  sympathies  and  very  affable  disposition.  He 
had  to  struggle  with  the  transitional  difficulties  of  amalgama¬ 
tion  ol  dioceses.  He  was  not  a  strong  man  who  goes  resolutely 
towards  the  goal  he  had  marked  out.  He  didn’t  hit  it  off 
with  the  Jesuits,  the  main  religious  congregation  (men’s) 
in  the  Archdiocese,  though  he  was  himself  a  Jesuit. 

Archbishop  Lima’s  body  was  brought  to  Bombay  for 
burial.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  wanted  him  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  not  allowed  by 
Municipal  rules.  They  requested  me  to  see  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  secure  his  permission.  This  I  did.  I  found  him 
responsive  and  considerate  to  my  plea.  The  permission  was 
granted. 

There  was  an  interregnum  before  the  new  Archbishop 
Roberts  took  charge.  The  League  was  more  or  less  in  sus¬ 
pended  animation,  and  eventually  fizzled  out.  Whatever 
funds  remained,  were  handed  over  to  the  Catholic  Union  of 

India,  when  it  was  set  on  foot  with  me  as  Secretary  in  1944. 

❖  *  *  * 

Father  D.  Ferroli,  S.J.,  had  been  for  some  time  carrying 
on  in  Bangalore  a  Catholic  Summer  School  during  the  May 
vacation  for  cultured  Catholics  to  extend  and  deepen  their 
knowledge  of  religion  and  sociology.  In  November  1936  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  deliver  a  course  of 
eight  lectures  on  the  Social  Question,  based  on  Pius  XI’s 
encyclical  Quadragesimo  Anno,  with  special  reference  to 
Indian  problems.  The  session  was  to  be  in  Bangalore  in 
May  1937.  I  agreed. 

In  the  latter  half  of  May  I  went  to  Bangalore,  and  was 
lodged  in  a  large  comfortable  room  at  St.  Joseph’s  College. 
In  these  carefully  prepared  lectures  I  travelled  over  a  lot  of 
ground — Middle  Ages  theories  and  practices  including  the 
guild-system,  the  conditions  (historical)  leading  to  the  rise  of 
capitalism  in  England,  the  abuses  of  nascent  industrialism 
and  the  reaction  against  it  in  England,  the  theory  of  indivi¬ 
dualism  and  economic  liberalism  beginning  with  Adam  Smith, 
the  various  types  of  socialism  (utopian),  Marxism  (scientific) 
and  social  democracy  (revisionist) .  I  gave  a  critical  review 
of  socialism  and  communism,  and  finally  elaborated  the 
Catholic  position  on  the  question  from  Leo  XIII’s  Rerum 
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Novarum  to  Pius  XI’s  latest  Encyclical.  Some  of  the  lec¬ 
tures,  specially  those  on  Socialism,  were  attended  by  Hindu 
public  men  and  M.L.As. 

I  liked  Bangalore  City  immensely — its  cleanliness,  ab¬ 
sence  of  congestion  and  slums,  the  spacious  bungalows  with 
their  gardens  with  lofty  trees,  wherein  one  could  trace  the 
finger  of  the  British  cantonment.  As  part  of  the  summer 
school,  a  tour  was  arranged  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Philomena  in 
Mysore.  On  the  way  at  nightfall  we  saw  the  Brindavan  gar¬ 
den,  with  festoons  of  multi-coloured  electric  lights,  a  delight¬ 
ful  fairyland.  As  we  were  driving  in  our  bus,  there  had  been 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  which  brought  out  a  huge  cloud  of 
insects,  through  which  the  bus  cut  with  devastating  effect. 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  multitude  in  my  life.  In  Mysore  we 
heard  mass  in  the  lofty  church  dedicated  to  St.  Philomena. 
After  mass  we  descended  to  the  crypt  where  in  a  hollow  in 
the  ground  reposed  a  more  than  life  size  image  of  the  Saint. 
The  marble  walls  of  the  passage  underground  were  covered 
with  innumerable  names  of  persons  who  bought  immortality 
cheap  at  Rs.  10  per  head.  Standing  by  the  cavity,  I  saw  my 
friend,  Prof.  Correia-Afonso  busy  writing  a  note  which  duly 
folded  he  threw  at  the  image’s  feet — I  presume  a  petition  to 
the  supposed  miraculous  saint.  I  said  supposed,  because  in 
later  days  Rome  has  declared  that  St.  Philomena  is  a  pure 
pious  creation  of  some  one  who  misread  an  old  inscription, 
on  which  other  pious  ecclesiastics  built  up  a  legend.  Legend 
or  not,  many  a  Catholic  believed  in  this  saint’s  power  in 
heaven.  As  a  result  this  magnificent  pile  and  many  other 
shrines  all  over  Christendom.  A  neighbour  of  mine  here, 
a  great  devotee,  had  his  faith  in  Christianity  shaken  when 
Rome  blew  up  this  myth.  This  is  a  diversion.  What  had 
surprised  and  even  shocked  me,  was  the  action  of  Correia- 
Afonso,  a  Catholic  intellectual,  in  doing  what  he  did,  which 
to  my  mind  was  tantamount  to  superstition  and  almost 
idolatry.  This  is  the  real  danger  of  image-worship  that  only 
a  thin  line  divides  it  from  idol-worship,  a  danger  that  has  led 

to  iconoclasm  of  even  pre-Reformation  days. 

*  *  *  * 

In  October  1937  I  inaugurated  a  series  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Students’  Union  on  momentous 
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problems  of  the  day  with  a  lecture  on  the  Social  Question, 
which  had  been  the  theme  of  my  Bangalore  series. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  purely  economic  ques¬ 
tion,  but  fundamentally  a  moral  question,  and  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  this  that  the  Church  had  intervened  with 
encyclicals  and  declarations.  I  shocked  my  audience  when 
I  said  the  Church  does  not  condemn  Communism  as  such. 
How  men  wish  to  regulate  their  economic  relations,  whether 
they  will  work  for  wages  or  as  independent  men,  or  enter  into 
a  co-operative  association  for  production,  or  hold  lands  and 
tools  in  common,  dividing  the  product  according  to  their  needs, 
is  their  own  business.  Didn’t  the  Christians  in  the  early 
days  form  a  kind  of  commune  ?  And  aren’t  the  Religious 
communities  and  societies  communist  cells  with  no  right  to 
private  property,  and  with  the  communist  motto  :  from  each 
according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs  ? 
Manual  labour,  despised  in  Greece  and  Rome  because  it  was 
the  function  of  a  slave,  acquired  an  unparalleled  dignity  in 
Christianity,  because  Christ  himself  earned  his  living  as  a 
carpenter.  The  monks  added  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  duty  and  dignity  of  manual  labour,  because  of  their  motto: 
ora  et  labor  a — pray  and  work.  And  work  was  mainly  the 
hard  agricultural  work.  The  mediaeval  Schoolmen  smiled 
on  the  workman  and  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  while  their  frowns 
were  reserved  for  the  merchant,  the  usurer  and  the  mono¬ 
polist. 

What  is  the  Catholic  position  on  wages  ?  The  workman 
is  entitled  to  a  living  wage.  What  is  implied  by  a  living  wage  ? 
Only  what  is  necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ? 
Not  at  all.  A  living  wage  includes  not  only  the  necessities 
of  life,  but  the  comforts  and  decencies  his  station  in  life 
demands.  Nay,  it  includes  also  the  wherewithal  to  rear  up 
his  family,  for  women’s  first  duty  is  to  her  home,  husband  and 
children.  We  go  further.  That  wage  must  be  high  enough 
to  allow  a  thrifty  workman  to  save  for  a  rainy  day — the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  illness  and  old  age.  The  family  wage  is  not 
utopian.  It  has  been  a  reality  in  France  and  other  Catholic 
countries.  As  for  the  value  of  high  wages,  Henry  Ford  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  antinomy  between  high  wages  and 
high  profits. 
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If  the  labourer  has  his  rights  which  are  prior  to  the  rights 
of  capital  to  profits,  he  has  also  duties — the  duty  to  give 
honest  work  for  honest  wages,  the  duty  to  abstain  from  violence 
and  sabotage,  the  duty  not  to  make  demands  which  are 
ruinous  to  industry— this  would  be  suicidal.  Trade  unions 
are  perfectly  legitimate,  and  so  is  the  strike.  But  since  this 
is  like  a  civil  war,  it  is  only  the  ultimate  weapon,  when  nego¬ 
tiations  and  arbitration  have  failed  in  securing  justice. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  concept  of  industry  as  a  co¬ 
operative  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  men.  There  are 
three  parties,  capital,  labour  and  consumer.  None  has  the 
right  to  selfishly  exploit  the  other  partners.  The  final  solution 
to  my  mind  was  the  syndicalist  solution  where  the  capitalist 
is  eliminated  and  the  tools  of  production  are  owned  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  the  toilets. 

*  *  *  * 

On  December  28,  1938  I  was  invited  by  Prof.  Varkey  to 
preside  over  the  All-India  Catholic  Congress  at  Mangalore, 
a  beautiful  sea-side  town,  so  reminiscent  of  my  beloved  Goa. 
The  theme  was  Church  and  State.  My  address  contained  a 
rapid  excursion  over  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  powers  which  confronted  it  from  its  birth  to  our  days. 
I  critically  examined  the  various  concepts  of  the  origin  of  the 
State  according  to  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau  and  Hegel,  and 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  State  is  the  product  of  the  natural 
instinct  for  association  in  man  who,  in  Aristotle’s  words,  is  a 
political  animal.  I  attacked  the  deification  of  the  State 
authority — its  omnipotence— by  Hitler  and  Stalin.  What 
is  a  nation  ?  I  queried,  and  answered  :  “A  country  remains 
a  geographical  expression  as  long  as  men  are  content  to  live 
in  it.  A  country  becomes  a  nation  when  men  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  die  for  it.  For  on  the  ancient  realities  of  blood  and 
soil  something  else  is  superimposed,  a  pride  in  the  culture, 
traditions  and  ideals  of  the  people  and  an  intense  love  for 
the  land  that  has  given  them  birth  ...  A  nation  is  really 
a  thing  of  the  spirit.” 

The  Church  has  no  quarrel  with  Indian  nationalism, 
I  asserted.  The  Church  is  not  a  Western  Church.  The 
Church  was  born  in  the  East  from  which  it  spread  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  even  southwards  to  India  where  it  has  found  a  home 
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since  apostolic  times.  The  Church  is  at  home  everywhere, 
from  China  to  Peru.  Everywhere  her  children  are  the  loyal 
and  devoted  children  of  their  motherland,  I  recalled  how 
Catholic  seamen  under  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was  persecut¬ 
ing  Catholics  had  fought  as  bravely  as  Protestants  against 
King  Philip  of  Spain  who  had  put  himself  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Catholicism.  T  deprecated  undue  pessimism 
about  our  future.  There  may  be  difficulties  both  to  the 
Church  and  the  community,  specially  during  the  transition 
period.  But  the  Church  which  had  weathered  fearful  storms 
in  her  long  history,  will  take  such  difficulties  in  her  stride. 

I  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  community  : 

“Too  long  have  we  kept  ourselves  to  ourselves,  content 
to  do  the  work  in  hand.  Too  long  have  we  allowed  the 
great  currents  now  shaping  the  future  of  this  country  pass  by 
unheeded.  The  call  is  on  us  to  shake  off  our  apathy  and  take 
our  place  among  the  builders  of  modern  India.  We  shall 
neglect  public  work  at  our  peril.’5  And  a  warning  : 

£  ‘Beware  how  we  conduct  ourselves  in  public  life  and 
public  office.  Our  natural  indolence — it  may  be  cowardice — 
tempts  us  to  follow  the  fine  of  least  resistance  and  of  com¬ 
promise,  which  is  said  to  be  the  breath  of  politics.  Under 
the  subtle  corrupting  influence  of  party  and  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  we  tend  to  resile  from  our  own  ideals  and  to  conform 
to  the  prevailing  standards,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  us  from  our  fellows  who  know  not  Christ.  I  say  it 
were  far  better  for  us  to  remain  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  than  thus  to  betray  the  Master  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.” 

The  address  had  a  good  press.  A  Bombay  daily  hailed 

it  as  a  masterpiece  of  thought  and  expression.  Father 

Lallemand  wrote  he  was  glad  that  the  fire  of  The  Week  was 

glowing  as  bright  as  ever.  The  published  booklet  was  used 

as  a  text-book  in  more  than  one  Seminary. 

*  *  *  * 

Prof.  Varkey’s  mania  for  convening  all-India  Conferences 
led  to  a  monumental  fiasco  in  1940.  He  wrote  as  usual  to 
a  number  of  important  Catholics  to  meet  in  Bangalore  at  the 
time  when  Hitler  had  launched  his  blitzkrieg  against  France. 
But  like  the  invited  guests  in  the  Biblical  parable,  most  of 
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them  begged  to  be  excused  for  one  reason  or  another.  Those 
who  came  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Unfortunately  I  was  one  of  them.  I  was  moved  to  the  chair. 
The  occasion  did  not  call  for  formal  addresses.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  informally  the  matters  of  Catholic  interest,  and  went 
our  way.  Here  I  met  for  the  first  time  Father  Jerome  de 
Souza,  S.J.,  an  intelligence  of  the  first  order,  who  greatly 
impressed  me.  It  had  been  my  lot  to  meet  many  priests, 
but  rarely  one  of  that  calibre.  He  later  became  a  member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  was  sent  by  Nehru  as  a 
representative  of  India  to  U.N.O.  I  also  lunched  with  Dr.  F. 
X.  de  Souza,  M.L.A.,  an  old  friend  who  had  kept  up  corres¬ 
pondence  with  me.  Thereafter  Varkey  lost  all  appetite  for 
such  jamborees. 

*  *  *  * 

In  1938  the  Catholic  Students  Union  had  one  of  its 
recurring  rumpus.  This  Union  was  born  at  St.  Xavier’s 
in  1919  with  the  blessings  of  the  Principal,  the  unforgettable 
Father  E.  Blatter,  who  was  the  first  President.  I  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  time,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  was 
chosen  Vice-President.  When  I  left  the  College,  my  con¬ 
nection  was  cut  off.  Originally  confined  to  St.  Xavier’s,  it 
had  opened  its  gates  to  Catholic  students  of  all  Colleges,  so 
that  it  had  become  a  University  union.  Yet  its  headquarters 
remained  at  St.  Xavier’s,  and  by  virtue  of  its  numbers  the 
students  of  this  College  played  a  dominant  role.  This  was 
resented,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  a  break-up.  Things 
were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  then  President,  Prof. 
Armando  Menezes  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Adviser,  Father  V.  Gracias  who  had  played  a  big  role, 
in  revitalising  the  Union. 

In  this  emergency  the  authorities  thought  that  the  only 
man  who  could  save  the  situation  was  myself.  They  appealed 
to  me  and,  though  I  had  long  parted  company  with  College 
undergraduates,  I  responded,  and  was  duly  elected  President. 
My  first  task  was  to  heal  the  breach.  I  brought  all  my  tact 
and  prestige  to  bear  on  the  two  factions  and  got  them  together. 
It  was  necessary  to  meet  legitimate  grievances.  This  I  did 
by  framing  a  new  constitution — I  had  become  an  expert  at 
this  task,  wherein  I  gave  adequate  representation  to  non- 
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Xaverians  and  also  to  the  ex-students  who  kept  touch  with 
the  Union. 

For  the  first  year  I  had  Father  Gracias  as  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Adviser.  Unfortunately  he  could  help  me  little,  partly 
because  he  was  now  busy  with  pastoral  work  as  Rector  of  the 
Cathedral,  while  continuing  as  Secretary  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  partly  because  of  the  unpleasant  experience  he  had  gone 
through.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Father  A.  M.  Coyne,  S.J., 
Principal  of  St.  Xavier’s  College,  took  his  place. 

I  found  that  I  could  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  members 
of  the  Union,  not  being  attached  to  any  College,  and  so 
couldn’t  influence  them  in  any  way.  I  found  very  little 
seriousness  in  them  or  love  of  culture.  For  instance,  I  had 
started  a  few  Study  Circles  for  select  students.  One  dealing 
with  current  affairs,  I  conducted  myself.  I  made  them  so 
interesting  that  sometimes  professors  like  Father  Esteller 
attended  and  participated  in  free  discussion.  It  was  meant 
to  interest  some  of  the  best  students  in  public  affairs  as  an 
apprenticeship  for  public  life.  I  was  disappointed.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  regular — it  was  only  once  a 
week — and  I  came  all  the  way  after  school  hours  to  conduct 
it  ;  but  if  there  was  any  rival  attraction  like  a  hockey  game 
several  skipped  the  Circle.  I  had  also  started  building  up 
specialised  little  libraries  with  Pelikcan  and  Home  Univer¬ 
sity  books. 

When  the  next  General  Meeting  (1940)  came,  I  informed 
them  I  did  not  wish  to  be  re-elected.  I  had  done  the  job  I 
had  been  called  to  do,  and  I  had  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
But  the  members  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  their  leaders 
begged  me  to  continue  to  guide  them.  So  I  was  re-elected. 

I  drew  up  a  list  of  subjects  of  public  interest  for  public 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  and  invited  im¬ 
portant  knowledgeable  men  to  deliver  them.  One  of  the 
series  was  the  problem  of  public  health,  and  who  more  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  on  it  than  Dr.  M.  D.  Gilder,  a  cardiologist, 
who  was  at  the  time  Health  Minister  of  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  by  the  way  was  run  by  the  Congress,  Mr.  B. 
G.  Kher  being  the  Chief  Minister.  His  lecture  was  fixed 
for  December  10,  but  had  for  some  reason  to  be  postponed. 
The  Secretary  was  asked  to  inform  him  of  the  change,  but 
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failed  to  do  so.  Dr.  Gilder  came  to  St.  Xavier’s  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  and  found  nobody  to  receive  him.  His  inqui¬ 
ries  led  nowhere.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  about  any  meet¬ 
ing.  Very  much  annoyed  at  this  shabby  treatment,  Dr.  Gilder 
drove  to  the  Archbishop’s  House  and  bitterly  complained 
to  Archbishop  Roberts,  who  of  course  couldn’t  give  any  ex¬ 
planation.  I  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  this  upset  me.  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Gilder  whom  I  knew  personally,  offering  my 
humble  apologies,  and  also  wrote  to  Mgr.  Roberts  fixing  the 
blame  where  it  should.  On  December  15  he  wrote  regret¬ 
ting  that  I  had  had  this  worry  when  I  was  ill.  I  knew,  he 
wrote,  the  fault  could  not  be  mine.  But  his  own  experience 
of  the  C.S.U.  suggested  that  it  would  be  part  of  my  difficult 
task  to  teach  some  of  the  young  men  manners  as  well  as  morals. 

Indeed,  I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  it  was  at  all 
worth  my  while  to  arrange  for  such  lectures.  The  hall  used 
to  be  crowded  by  office-going  people,  eager  for  knowledge 
since  many  of  them  had  not  had  a  chance  of  higher  studies. 
The  C.S.U.,  members  were  conspicuous  by  absence.  I  grew 
pessimistic  about  the  future  of  a  community  whose  future 
leaders  were  only  interested  in  dances,  pictures  and  games, 
and  even  in  these  as  mere  spectators,  not  actors.  However, 
the  movement  has  since  prospered.  Similar  students’  unions 
have  been  started  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  are  now 

banded  into  a  federation. 

*  *  *  * 

In  December  1939  Government  of  India  appointed  a 
one-man  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  representation  of 
minorities  in  railway  services  and  to  make  a  report.  The 
man  charged  with  this  task  was  Mr.  Frank  de  Souza,  a  man 
without  university  education  who  by  sheer  ability  had  risen 
from  a  clerk  to  a  member  of  the  Railway  Board.  Sometime 
in  1940  he  came  to  Bombay  in  pursuit  of  his  inquiry.  When 
I  came  to  know  of  it,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Cosmas  Fernandes 
I  met  him  at  Victoria  Terminus,  where  he  stayed  in  a  special 
coach.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  meet  us.  He  said 
that,  while  he  had  been  flooded  with  representations  from 
other  minorities,  this  was  the  first  occasion  when  he  met 
representatives  of  the  Indian  Christian  community.  We 
talked  matters  over,  and  he  gave  us  valuable  hints  for  any 
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representation  we  cared  to  make.  Neither  of  us  were  office¬ 
bearers  of  any  representative  organisation  which  could  claim 
to  speak  for  the  community.  I  sent  one  as  President  of  the 
Catholic  Students’  Union,  who  were  interested  in  recruitment 
of  these  services.  Thus  once  again  I  felt  the  need  of  an  all- 
India  organisation  which  could  speak  authoritatively  for  the 
community. 


Chapter  XXII 


MATTERS  EDUCATIONAL 

ONE  of  the  experiments  with  truth  (the  name  ol  his  auto¬ 
biography)  Gandhi  made  was  in  the  realm  of  education. 
He,  in  the  rural  reconstruction  he  was  engaged  in  after  his 
temporary  retirement  from  politics,  was  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  mass  education  in  rural  areas.  He  was  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  prevalent  bookish  system.  This  system 
meant  for  children  in  urban  areas  was  applied  in  toto  to  rural 
areas,  irrespective  of  their  different  needs  and  melieu.  The 
village  children  took  no  interest  in  it  and  usually  dropped 
out  after  a  couple  of  years  without  even  acquiring  literacy. 
It  was  sheer  waste  of  money.  Besides,  mass-education  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  villages  would  involve  an  immense  ex¬ 
penditure  which  the  country  could  ill  afford,  specially  as 
there  were  many  other  equally  urgent  needs  to  be  met.  It 
was  a  very  tough  problem.  How  to  solve  it  ? 

His  basic  idea  which  distinguished  educationists  like 
Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  late  President  of  the  Republic,  shaped 
and  elaborated  in  the  Wardha  Report,  was  that  a  sound 
education  must  be  craft-centered  and  craft-oriented.  The 
craft  must  be  productive,  so  that  at  least  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  could  be  met  by  the  sale  of  the  products.  His  own 
preference  was  for  spinning  and  weaving,  the  basic  village 
industry  apart  from  agriculture.  All  other  subjects  had  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  correlated  to  the  craft.  It  was  a  plane¬ 
tary  system  in  which  a  particular  craft  played  the  role  of  the 
sun  and  other  subjects  of  planets  revolving  round  it. 

The  authors  of  the  Wardha  Report  claimed  that  this 
system  provided  an  integral,  all-sided  education.  It  was  in 
tune  with  modern  theory  of  education  which  believes  in 
learning  by  doing.  It  was  in  tune  with  the  nature  of  the 
child  which  delights  in  physical  activity.  It  taught  the  child 
to  use  hand,  eye  and  brain  for  constructive  purposes.  It  was 
democratic  since  all,  rich  and  poor,  had  to  do  manual  work, 
and  thus  added  to  the  dignity  of  handwork.  It  fitted  the 
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student  for  earning  a  livelihood,  the  present  system  producing 
a  crop  of  educated  unemployed.  Finally,  such  an  education 
would  be  intimately  related  to  the  child’s  life  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and,  therefore,  bound  to  rouse  the  child’s  interest  in 
the  learning  process  naturally. 

The  medium,  of  course,  was  to  be  the  mother  tongue, 
English  being  entirely  eliminated.  This  was  to  be  the  type 
of  national  education,  fostering  the  ideal  of  Indian  citizen¬ 
ship,  which  was  to  be  democratic,  co-operative  and,  of  course, 
non-violent. 

In  a  series  of  three  articles  published  in  the  Examiner 
(March  26,  April  2  and  9,  1938)  and  reproduced  in  Bombay 
Teachers’  Journal,  I  examined  critically  the  Scheme.  I 
began  facetiously  : 

No  long  ago  some  one  asked  me  :  “Gan  you  tell  me  in 
a  nutshell  the  difference  between  the  system  sponsored  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  present  system  ?  I  replied  : 
The  difference  is  merely  an  —  s.  At  present  the  master 
spins  yarns.  In  future  the  pupil  will  spin  yarn.” 

Now  I  couldn’t  swear  that  what  I  spoke  was  the  whole 
truth.  Yet  things  spoken  in  jest,  are  at  times  meant  in  earnest. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  While  the  present 
system  of  instruction — it  can  hardly  be  called  education — is 
that  the  almost  exclusive  medium  is  that  of  word,  written  or 
spoken  (what  I  called  spinning  yarns),  the  method  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  education  by  work,  specially  what  was 
closest  to  his  heart,  by  spinning  yarn. 

The  present  system,  I  wrote,  is  lop-sided.  Far  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  printed  page.  To  plod  pain¬ 
fully  through  a  book  with  the  help  of  a  master  and  notes 
galore,  to  be  able  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions — some  of 
them  perfectly  idiotic — on  the  said  book  and  to  get  through 
the  annual  test,  that  is  the  sum  total  of  the  achievement. 
Even  science  is  taught  as  a  subject  to  be  lifted  out  of  a  book, 
the  experimental  side  which  is  basic  being  neglected.  Hardly 
an  attempt  is  made  at  self-expression,  even  drawing  being 
taught  in  a  mechanical  manner.  Physical  education  and 
care  of  the  body  are  not  given  the  attention  they  deserve. 
What  is  worse,  most  schools  bother  little  or  nothing  about  the 
religious  and  ethical  needs  of  the  growing  child,  and  give 
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him  little  or  no  guidance  in  his  struggles  either  with  himself 
or  his  environment.  In  the  pre-eminently  bookish  type  of 
education  there  is  no  room  for  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand  which  is  so  necessary  for  individual  development  and 
social  usefulness. 

Since  the  new  scheme  was  going  to  be  implemented  by 
the  Congress  Governments  which  had  come  to  power  in 
several  provinces,  a  critical  examination  was  essential  lest  we 
should  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
I  said,  because  too  many  people,  and  some  of  them  in  key 
positions,  treat  Mr.  Gandhi  as  an  oracle  and  show  a  tendency 
to  assent  unquestioningly  to  anything  he  says  or  does. 

The  concepts  and  ideals  of  the  Wardha  Report,  I  wrote, 
are  in  many  ways  admirable.  That  education  should  be 
closely  related  to  life  and  environment  ;  that  the  various 
subjects  should  be  co-ordinated  and  correlated  and  not  set 
in  water-tight  compartments  :  that  the  intellectual  and 
practical  elements  of  experience  should  be  balanced  by  giving 
handicrafts  their  rightful  place  in  education  ;  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  should  be  based  on  doing  and  experimenting 
rather  than  on  conveying  and  absorbing  information  ;  that 
the  moral,  civic  and  social  needs  of  the  child  should  be  ade¬ 
quately  met  ;  that  self-expression  should  be  allowed  as  much 
scope  as  possible,  and  that  not  merely  by  word  of  mouth 
or  written  word,  but  by  work  of  hand  and  work  of  art,  by 
song  and  music  ;  that  every  child  should  be  taught  the  dignity 
of  manual  labour  and  the  need  of  individual  contribution  to 
the  general  good  ;  that  co-operative,  rather  than  competi¬ 
tive,  ideals  should  be  placed  before  the  child  for  guidance 
and  imitation  ;  and  that  every  possible  use  be  made  of  the 
traditional  culture  of  the  region  or  the  country — all  this  is  in 
tune  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  our  time. 

This  was  all  very  fine.  But  who  was  to  carry  out  these 
objectives  ?  The  teachers,  of  course,  I  pointed  out  that 
far  more  of  wit,  intelligence,  culture,  imagination  and  all 
round  skill  would  be  required  of  a  teacher  under  the  new 
dispensation  than  under  the  old  system.  I  listed  all  the  items 
in  the  new  teachers’  panoply,  and  added  : 

Think  of  all  this  and  think  of  that  poor  thing,  the  barely 
literate  and  almost  uneducated  average  teacher  of  the  village, 
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and  one  will  realise  the  great  gap  between  promise  and  per¬ 
formance.  This  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  It  involves 
adequate  training  in  the  new  spirit  and  new  methods  of 
teachers  with  the  necessary  cultural  background.  All  this 
would  take  time  and  expense.  Obviously  such  a  scheme  was 
likely  to  prove  far  more  expensive  than  the  current  one. 
And  so  it  proved  to  be. 

Since  the  Gandhian  idea  was  to  pay-as-you-learn  educa¬ 
tion,  out  of  5 1  hours  per  day  of  the  time-table,  no  less  than 
3  hours  and  20  minutes  were  devoted  to  productive  craft, 
and  only  2  hours  for  all  the  rest  of  the  syllabus.  Stripped  of 
all  its  idealistic  phraseology,  I  wrote,  the  scheme  looks  very 
much  like  unpaid  compulsory  child  labour.  It  comes  to 
this  that  by  law  we  are  going  to  sanctify  in  schools  what  by 
law  has  been  ex-communicated  in  factories.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  has  tried  to  brush  aside  the  cry  of  child-exploitation 
by  saying  :  “Takli  is  good  enough  toy  to  play  with.  It  is 
no  less  a  toy  because  it  is  a  productive  toy.”  It  needs 
far  greater  sense  of  humour  and  make-believe  than  even  a 
child  possesses,  to  pretend  that  three  and  half  hours  of  takli 
is  a  kind  of  game.  Besides,  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
mood  and  temper  of  children  knows  that  even  games  are  felt 
as  drudgery  and  tyranny  if  compulsorily  enforced  at  set 
periods  and  kept  on  for  long  stretches  at  a  time. 

This  business  of  productive  education  has  vitiated  the 
whole  Report.  For  instance,  the  school  age  was  fixed  at 
7-14,  when  6  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  correct 
age.  Moreover,  the  child  is  expected  to  be  at  school,  rain  or 
shine,  5J  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  The 
idea  of  vacation  for  exheusted  teachers  and  students  didn’t 
seem  to  bother  the  authors  of  the  Report. 

I  wondered  whether  the  elaborate  syllabus  could  be 
carried  out  with  two  hours  work  in  the  day.  I  questioned 
whether  any  single  craft  had  such  an  educational  potential 
for  a  central,  correlated  scheme,  except  agriculture  which 
is  not  a  craft  or  an  industry,  but  a  way  of  life.  I  went  on  : 

A  grave  objection — and  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
system — is  whether  a  sound  education  can  be  given  through 
a  productive  craft.  An  education  of  a  sort  can  certainly  be 
given.  It  may  turn  out  competent  craftsmen,  really  inte- 
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rested  in  the  trade  and  assured  of  its  dignity  and  socially 
useful  in  a  community  of  manual  workers.  But  it  will  ac¬ 
tually  tend  to  crib  and  confine  their  interest  and  activity 
to  the  craft  itself.  The  takli  or  the  chisel  would  be  the  centre 
of  their  universe.  I  have  doubts  whether  such  an  education 
would  really  enrich  the  child’s  personality  or  enlarge  his 
mental  vision  as  much  as  even  the  present  much  despised 
education  does.  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  other  hand  that  it 
would  tend  to  make  the  average  student  much  more  content 
to  remain  in  the  station  he  has  been  born  in.  Fundamentally, 
such  a  conception  would  tend  to  conservatism,  and  that  is 
probably  why  it  appeals  to  that  most  conservative  of  world 
leaders  today,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  in  the  shifting  sands 
of  what  is  named  Progress,  would  have  society  anchored  to 
the  ancient  traditions. 

Curiously  there  is  nothing  in  the  Report  bearing  on  the 
educational  needs  of  the  towns,  which  are  of  no  inconsider¬ 
able  importance  in  the  country’s  economy.  Formerly 
education  was  town-made  and  imposed  on  the  countryside. 
Perhaps  the  wheel  had  come  full  circle.  Education  in  future 
will  be  village-made  and  imposed  on  towns,  whether  it  fits 
their  needs  or  not. 

Lastly,  the  new  system  is  self-contained.  It  does  not 
dovetail  with  the  higher  stages  of  education,  secondary,  tech¬ 
nical  or  university. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  in  1938  appointed  the 
Joshi  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  Wardha 
Report  of  Basic  education  and  the  Abbott-Wood  Report  on 
Vocational  Education.  Invited  by  the  Committee  to  sub¬ 
mit  my  views,  I  sent  a  memorandum  and  a  fully  worked- 
out  scheme. 

I  expressed  my  doubts  about  the  educative  capacity  of 
any  one  craft  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  rounded  education. 
Correlation  and  specialisation  are  useful  in  moderation. 
But  to  go  on  hammering  for  long  seven  years  on  one  topic, 
whatever  the  subject  one  may  be  dealing  with,  is  to  create  a 
sense  of  drudgery  and  monotony  with  loss  of  interest.  It 
may  make  both  teachers  and  pupils  fed  up  with  takli  or  other 
tool  round  which  the  system  revolves.  The  one  exception 
is  agriculture,  including  domestic  animals.  This  can  be 
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made  the  basis  of  rural  education.  The  man  who  is  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  soil  and  in  permanent  struggle  with 
the  whims  and  vagaries  of  nature  does  by  the  very  virtue  of 
such  contact  and  struggle  enrich  his  fund  of  knowledge  and 
strengthen  his  personality.  In  a  sense  every  peasant  is  an 
educated  man  even  when  he  is  illiterate. 

I  submitted  a  detailed  syllabus  suitable  to  village 
children  from  6  to  13.  The  medium  throughout  would  be 
the  mother  tongue  or  regional  language — no  English  or  any 
other  language.  No  books  nor  writing  in  the  first  year. 
For  more  knowledge  can  be  imparted  orally  than  through  a 
book.  Correct  speaking  should  precede  correct  reading. 
All  instruction,  nature  study,  arithmetic,  geography  to  be 
practical  and  related  to  life  and  environment.  Moral  teach¬ 
ing  through  stories  and  lives  of  great  and  saintly  persons. 
Hand  work,  drawing,  singing,  dancing,  village  games — 
an  important  part  of  education.  Agriculture,  the  central 
subject. 

Urban  education  would  consist  of  primary — 7  years 
(6-13),  Secondary — 3  years  (13-16).  The  primary  course 
(not  the  Wardha  scheme),  which  I  sketched  out  on  general 
lines  aimed  at  turning  out  God-fearing,  truth-loving,  un¬ 
selfish  children,  patriotic,  physically  fit,  ready  with  their 
hands,  observant  with  their  eyes,  able  to  express  themselves 
by  word  or  craft  or  art,  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  the  world  around  to  make  their  way  in  life.  The 
sum  total  of  their  knowledge  would  be  quantitatively  small, 
but  their  mind  and  body  would  be  trained  to  fit  them  for 
whatever  work  they  might  choose  to  do.  No  specialisation. 

The  secondary  education  (Matriculation)  would  lead 
either  to  the  (University)  or  to  the  School-leaving  examina¬ 
tion  (clerical  and  other  posts,  arts,  etc.).  The  course  leading 
to  the  University  would  have  to  be  fitted  in  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  University.  There  might  be  bifurcation  in  the 
last  two  years,  according  as  a  student  would  like  to  take  up 
an  Arts  or  Science  course.  The  school-leaving  course  of 
secondary  education  ending  in  a  public  examination  con¬ 
trolled  by  Government  would,  apart  from  a  broad-based 
general  education,  allow  of  choice  on  a  wide  basis  of  special 
commercial  and  arts  subjects. 
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At  the  end  of  the  primary  course  those  pupils  who  are 
unfit  or  unwilling  to  enter  the  secondary  stage  would  be 
taught  a  trade,  carpenter,  smith,  mason,  tailor  ordinarily 
by  a  system  of  apprenticeship. 

The  alternative  to  the  ordinary  secondary  school  would 
be  a  technical  school  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Abbott- 
Wood  Report.  Since  these  technicians  were  meant  to  be 
absorbed  in  machine  industries,  care  should  be  taken,  I 
advised,  not  to  train  more  than  what  were  likely  to  find 
employment.  As  a  necessary  part  of  their  training,  they 
should  be  attached  to  various  factories  as  apprentices  to 
learn  how  to  mind  and  work  the  machines.  This  would 
demand  co-operation  between  the  Education  Department 
and  the  organised  industries.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  suggestion 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  technical  training  continued  to 
be  essentially  theoretical,  with  the  meagre  facilities  provided 
by  the  school  workshop. 

As  for  the  controversy  on  the  place  of  English  in  educa¬ 
tion  my  opinion  was  that  it  could  be  eliminated  in  rural 
primary  education.  English  could  never  be  the  medium  of 
mass  education  even  in  urban  areas.  But,  so  long  as  English 
was  the  medium  of  higher  education,  judiciary  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  good  grounding  in  the  language  was  necessary 
before  the  end  of  the  secondary  stage.  I  also  favoured  a 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  at  the  secondary  level  as  a  future 
all-India  link  language.  It  was  to  be,  as  Gandhi  wanted, 
Hindustani,  not  Hindi.  Hindustani  is  a  composite  language, 
deriving  its  sap  both  from  Hindi  and  Urdu,  and  with  a  large 
assimilative  power,  like  English.  It  could  and  did  take  over 
many  words  from  English  and  other  languages,  and  bade  fair 
to  be  the  lingua  franca  of  India  without  any  official  pressure. 
If  Gandhi’s  wise  lead  had  been  followed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  India  would  be  spared  the  acute  animosities  which 
the  imposition  of  Hindi  has  caused,  leading  to  rioting  and 
even  threats  of  secession. 

It  was  also  a  part  of  my  scheme  of  educational  recon¬ 
struction  that  bright  pupils  from  the  villages,  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  primary  course,  should  be  sent  to  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  nearest  towns  to  receive  education  suitable  to  their 
talents,  and  even  higher  education,  specially  pedagogical, 
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so  that  they  might  return  to  their  villages  to  give  service  and 
leadership.  The  drift  of  talented  boys  to  towns  for  work 
is  a  source  of  grave  impoverishment  to  the  countryside,  which 
remained  stagnant  as  ever.  My  scheme  of  educational 
reconstruction  was  publicised  in  the  first  issue  of  the  school 
magazine  ANZA  (June  1939). 

sjs  ^ 

In  1941  I  was  appointed  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Teachers’ 
Journal  (honorary  post).  In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who 
questioned  the  right  of  the  University  to  hold  the  final  exami¬ 
nation  (Matriculation)  of  secondary  education  which  was 
wholly  controlled  and  financed  by  the  schools  and  the 
Government,  I  pointed  out  that  the  very  word  Matriculation 
implied  it  was  the  entrance  examination  to  University  courses. 
It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  University  not  to  lay  down 
the  standard  of  general  knowledge  and  culture  required  from 
the  freshmen.  As  a  corollary,  it  had  to  test  candidates’ 
fitness  to  enter  its  portals.  The  rational  solution  was  to 
have  a  separate  school-leaving  examination  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  had  not  the  will  or  the  ability  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  had  been  tried  bv  Government.  As  I  men- 
tioned,  I  myself  had  appeared  for  the  School  Final  examina¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  experiment  had  failed.  Such  was  the  lure  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Matriculation,  that  almost  every  student 
wanted  to  have  a  go  at  it,  irrespective  of  his  fitness  for  univer¬ 
sity  education.  Hence  the  standard  of  this  examination 
had  fallen  far  below  the  entrance  examination  of  British  and 
other  foreign  Universities,  and  many  duds  and  nitwits 
crowded  the  College  benches  to  general  detriment.  The 
Government  of  Bombay  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  1948  by 
abolishing  the  Matriculation  examination  and  substituting 
the  Secondary  Schools  Certificate  (S.S.G.)  examination, 
leaving  the  University  to  decide  the  subjects  and  the  marks 
it  would  require  from  the  new  entrants.  The  Goa  English 
schools,  though  outside  the  University  jurisdiction,  had  as 
a  special  case  been  registered  by  it  and  pupils  admitted  to  the 
examination.  The  change  made  them  anxious  about  their 
future,  and  they  wrote  to  me  about  it.  I  reassured  them  as 
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I  found  the  Government  would  allow  them  to  send  their 
pupils  to  the  new  examination. 

In  the  same  issue  I  welcomed  the  new-found  zeal  of 

Government  for  physical  education  and  its  insistence  on 

scientifically  trained  teachers.  But  I  queried  :  “What  boots 

it  to  have  games-instructors  and  games-equipment,  if  most 

schools  in  Bombay  have  no  playground  ?”  There  are  also 

no  public  open  spaces  conveniently  situated  which  could  be 

used  as  play-fields.  The  reason  for  this  sad  state  of  things  is 

not  far  to  seek,  I  wrote.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  lack  of  vision 

on  the  part  of  public  authorities  and  school  authorities,  and 

on  the  other  the  prevailing  commercialism  which  would  mint 

money  out  of  every  inch  of  ground,  careless  of  the  well-being 

of  the  child  and  the  future  of  the  race. 

*  *  *  * 

In  British  India  the  secondary  schools  were  classed  into 
European  High  Schools  and  Anglo- Vernacular  High  Schools. 
The  former  meant  for  children  of  European  and  Anglo- 
Indian  (mestizos)  parents  whose  mother  tongue  was  English, 
had  English  as  the  medium.  The  second  set  used  any  of  the 
regional  languages  as  the  medium  but  devoted  a  lot  of  time 
to  English  so  as  to  fit  them  for  higher  education.  A  problem 
arose  in  Bombay  City  and  some  other  cities  where  there  were 
a  good  many  children  of  Goan  extraction  whose  mother  tongue 
Konkani  was  not  a  recognized  language.  For  their  benefit 
the  Government  of  Bombay  allowed  schools  with  English 
as  medium  and  on  that  score  they  were  called  English-Teach- 
ing  Schools.  The  one  in  my  charge  belonged  to  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Non-Goan  Christians  in  Bombay,  eager  for  English 
education,  were  permitted  to  enroll  themselves  in  these 
schools.  Because  of  the  high  standard  achieved  by  these 
schools  and  because  of  the  desire  of  well-to-do  non-Christians 
for  proficiency  in  English,  there  was  a  keen  demand  on  their 
part  for  admission  to  E.T.  schools.  Government,  however, 
insisted  that  none  of  them  should  be  admitted  without 
passing  the  primary  vernacular  examination.  This  created 
a  problem  for  our  schools,  inasmuch  as  overage  students  had 
to  be  taken  in  the  infant  classes,  and  a  waste  of  years  for  the 
pupils,  since  they  had  on  account  of  the  medium  to  repeat  the 
primary  course.  I  tried  to  solve  it  by  having  separate  divi- 
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sions  for  these  grown-ups  so  as  to  quicken  their  passage. 
But  I  could  only  save  a  year,  since  their  knowledge  content 
was  also  deficient.  When  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher  headed  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Ministry  after  the  W ar,  he  reduced  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Anglo-Vernacular  Schools  from  seven  years  to  four. 
At  the  same  time  he  banned  all  non-Christians  from  E.T. 
schools,  but  he  allowed  the  Inspector  to  make  exceptions  in 
suitable  cases.  The  result  was  disastrous.  Since  the  medium 
in  the  University  continued  to  be  English,  the  Colleges  were 
flooded  with  students  who  couldn’t  follow  either  the  texts  or 
the  lectures,  and  the  Colleges  were  forced  to  open  tutorial 
classes  to  do  the  work  which  should  have  been  done  in  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Inspector’s  life  became  a  misery,  as 
he  was  pestered  by  numberless  applications  for  entry  in 

E.T.  schools  and  was  subjected  to  heavy  pressures. 

*  *  *  * 

Early  in  March  1936  I  convened  a  meeting  of  the  head¬ 
masters  of  all  E.T.  schools  in  Bombay  and  adjoining  areas 
with  a  view  to  form  an  English-Teaching  Schools’  Association. 
At  the  meeting  I  explained  the  need  of  such  an  Association. 
The  educational  authorities  sprang  all  sorts  of  surprises  on 
our  schools  by  their  peremptory  orders.  Individually  we 
were  not  in  a  position  to  fight  back,  but  collectively  we  would 
be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  For  want  of  an  organisation 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  express  our  views  or  make  re¬ 
presentations  in  matters  affecting  our  schools  individually 
or  collectively.  Besides,  in  our  meetings  we  could  discuss 
matters  of  professional  interest  and  bring  our  common  wisdom 
and  experience  to  bear  on  any  problem  faced  by  a  school. 
The  meeting  resolved  to  form  an  E.T.  Schools’  Association. 
The  Association  came  into  existence  and  is  still  alive.  It 
has  been  of  considerable  help  to  the  schools  in  dealing  with 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Inspector  of 
European  Schools. 

Father  A.  M.  Coyne,  S.J.,  Principal  of  St.  Xavier’s  High 
School,  was  the  first  President.  When  he  some  years  later 
rose  to  be  Principal  of  St.  Xavier’s  College,  I  succeeded  him, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Association  for  several  years, 
my  successor  being  Father  L.  Raymond,  later  Archbishop 
of  Nagpur. 
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The  Bombay  Catholic  Educational  Society  which  had 
ceased  to  function  since  the  extinction  of  the  Diocese  of 
Daman,  had  several  rolling  cups  and  shields  as  well  as  endow¬ 
ments  to  run  inter-schools  tournaments,  athletic  sports,  and 
competitions  (drawing,  music,  essay,  elocution,  religion). 
As  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  I  offered  them  to  the  E.  T. 
Association  to  be  run  as  per  rules.  The  offer  was  accepted. 
I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  obligation  which  circumstances 
beyond  my  control  had  disabled  me  from  discharging.  I 
passed  on  also  whatever  funds  remained  in  my  hand  from  the 
interest  of  endowments.  The  balance  of  the  Society’s 
funds  was  applied  to  found  scholarships  in  the  Byculla  and 
Chembur  schools. 

^  >j< 

Some  leading  members  of  Bombay  Secondary  Teachers’ 
Association  came  to  me  asking  that  I  should  stand  for  elec¬ 
tions  as  President  at  the  next  elections.  They  said  they 
would  work  for  me  ;  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  canvass 
votes.  I  said  I  disliked  fighting  elections,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  serve  if  I  was  elected  unanimously.  This  assurance, 
of  course,  they  could  not  give.  When  Father  Raymond  came 
to  know  about  my  candidature,  he  wrote  to  me,  saying  he  had 
been  working  for  some  years  in  the  Executive  Committee  and 
knew  all  the  ropes.  He  had  been  asked  by  some  members 
to  contest  the  Presidentship,  and  he  had  agreed.  It  would 
be  bad  for  two  Catholics  to  fight  each  other  for  the  post. 
So  would  I  oblige  by  withdrawing  from  the  contest  ?  Owing 
to  my  many  preoccupations  I  had  not  played  an  active  part 
in  the  Association,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  come  in  the  way  of 
my  friend  who  had  worked  for  it.  I  had  no  particular  ambi¬ 
tion  in  this  direction.  X  withdrew,  paving  the  way  to  his 
election.  In  July  1942,  however,  I  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  a  sister  organisation,  Bombay  North  and 
Suburban  Secondary  Teachers’  Association  for  the  vear 

1942-43,  and  guided  this  body  of  teachers  for  two  years. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Government  of  India,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  pre¬ 
occupations  with  the  war  effort  and  the  non-co-operation 
movement,  had  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  whole 
set-up  of  education  in  India  from  the  primary  to  the  Univer- 
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sity  including  technical  and  adult  education  and  education 
for  the  handicapped.  The  Sargent  Report  was  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  education. 
Much  of  what  was  said  in  the  Report  was  wise  and  practical. 
Its  scheme  envisaged  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  and  provision 
for  every  child  in  the  school  within  a  period  of  40  years. 
This  came  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism  as  being  too  dilatory.  The 
critics  forgot  that  idealistic  plans  of  mass  education  broke 
on  the  rock  of  finance.  The  Sargent  Report  itself  envisaged 
an  average  recurring  expenditure  of  Rs.  313  crores.  Twenty- 
five  years  have  passed  since  the  Report,  and  illiteracy  still 
affects  70  per  cent  of  the  population.  Many  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  Kothari  Commission  (1966)  are  a  rehash 
of  the  Sargent  Committee’s  Report.  Our  reforms  have  the 
unhappy  habit  of  remaining  on  paper. 

The  Bombay  Secondary  Teachers’  Association  had 
arranged  for  a  public  evaluation  of  the  Report  on  September 
21,  1944  in  St.  Xavier’s  School  hall.  Mr.  H.  V.  Hampton, 
Principal,  Secondary  Teachers’  Training  Institute  and  myself 
were  asked  to  give  a  critical  review  of  the  Report,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Kher,  former  Chief  Minister  and  Education  Minister,  pre¬ 
siding. 

In  July  1935,  as  has  been  mentioned,  I  was  elected 
representative  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Senate.  To  my  dismay  I  found  the  Fellows  on  the  whole 
divided  into  two  factions.  One  was  headed  by  Principal 
Hamill  of  Elphinstone  College,  Fr.  Palacios  of  St.  Xavier’s 
and  two  Poona  Principals  Karmarkar  and  V.  K.  Joag. 
The  other  faction  was  led  by  Principal  N.  M.  Shah  of  Gujarat 
College,  Principal  Khadye  of  Poona,  Prof.  K.  T.  Shah  and 
Mr.  G.  I.  Patel,  a  businessman.  There  were  no  ideological 
differences  between  the  two.  They  were  merely  the  organised 
means  to  secure  places  on  elected  bodies  of  the  University 
and  examinerships  for  their  supporters.  The  former  were 
in  the  ascendant  and  any  members  supported  by  the  party 
was  likely  to  get  elected. 

As  usual,  I  had  no  inclination  to  join  either  of  the  two 
parties.  However,  in  1936  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Acade¬ 
mic  Council,  which  is  the  main  body  dealing  with  purely 
academic  matters.  Members  of  the  Senate  were  to  fill  the 
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vacancy.  The  election,  however,  was  by  post,  and  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  supporters  used  to  go  round  collecting  the 
voters’  papers.  I  was  assured  by  Principal  Hamill  that  they 
would  back  me  up.  So  I  didn’t  put  myself  out,  canvassing 
and  collecting  votes.  The  other  candidate  was  Miss  Baha- 
durji,  a  Parsi  who  was  receiving  the  full  backing  of  the  Shah- 
Patil  party.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  I  was  on  the 
losing  side.  The  man  who  had  let  me  down  was  Fr.  Palacios. 
I  had  come  to  know  earlier  that  he  was  supporting  Miss 
Bahadurji  !  Father  H.  Heras  had  rung  me  up  to  let  me  know 
of  this,  but  he  assured  me  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  would  vote  for  me.  I  asked  him  why  Fr.  Palacios  was 
backing  my  rival  whose  educational  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience  could  not  match  mine.  He  said  she  was  an  old 
Xavierian,  I  countered  :  What  about  me  ?  I  had  been  not 
only  a  laureate  student,  but  also  a  professor  of  St.  Xavier’s, 
leave  alone  that  I  was  a  distinguished  Catholic  publicist. 
Father  Heras  naturally  would  not  comment. 

Father  Palacios  had  during  his  regime  transformed 
St.  Xavier’s  College.  He  was  a  master  planner  and  builder. 
Pie  had  put  up  a  lofty  Gothic  pile  behind  the  old  building, 
accommodating  a  vast  hall,  library  and  living  quarters.  He 
had  built  a  beautiful  chapel,  satisfying  modern  liturgical 
norms.  He  had  built  in  Parel  a  big  stadium  for  sports  and 
games,  a  welcome  facility  for  the  sportsmen  in  northern  parts 
of  the  City.  On  the  Senate  floor  he  was  ineffective.  The 
only  time  he  spoke  in  my,  time,  no  one  understood  a  word. 
But  he  was  great  behind  the  scenes.  He  actually  collected 
the  votes  of  his  professors  by  making  them  sign  the  voting 
paper,  he  reserving  for  himself  the  right  to  mark  it  as  he  thought 
fit.  The  voter  never  knew  for  whom  he  had  voted  !  For  a 
Catholic  priest  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  peculiar  conduct. 

Naturally  Hamill  and  he  had  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  opposite  party.  The  hostility  against  Fr.  Palacios  found 
vent  after  he  had  left  the  scene  in  Prof.  K.  T.  Shah’s  assault 
against  the  Sophia  College,  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  chapter.  That  against  Hamill  erupted  soon  after. 
Principal  Hamill  had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  Paper 
Setters’  Board  for  Matriculation  in  English.  I  was  one  of 
the  paper-setters  and  moderators.  A  moderator  was  put 
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in  charge  of  10  examiners,  whose  performance  he  had  to 
assess  by  a  random  sample  of  the  corrected  and  marked  papers. 
Hamill  drew  up  a  somewhat  unusual  paper.  It  wasn’t 
difficult.  It  was  different  from  the  type  students  were  used  to. 
For  instance,  instead  of  a  prose  piece  for  summarising,  he 
asked  for  a  summary  of  certain  University  rules.  The 
Board  had  concurred  and  so  shared  in  the  responsibility. 
The  results  were  somewhat  worse  than  usual.  Prof.  K.  T. 
Shah  used  the  public  clamour  to  carry  out  a  vendetta  against 
Hamill.  The  Registrar,  Mr.  S.  R.  Dongerkerry,  an  able 
man  who  later  rose  to  be  the  Rector  of  the  University  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  a  new  University  in  Maharashtra,  col¬ 
lected  figures  of  percentages  of  failure  in  English  for  several 
years,  which  showed  that  the  year’s  percentage  was  not 
appreciably  different,  but  this  did  not  deter  those  who  wanted 
a  show-down.  When  the  Senate  met  on  June  15,  1936  a 
large  mob  of  students  had  invaded  the  hall,  led  by  a  young 
Congress  firebrand,  Battliwala  by  name.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  colleague  of  mine  in  the  Corporation  who  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  had  taken  me  into  his  confidence  and  related  how  this 
son  of  his,  a  brilliant  boy,  had  spoiled  his  career  and  future 
by  joining  the  non-co-operation  movement  and  going  to  jail. 
When  the  proceedings  started,  the  mob  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  out  to  disrupt  the  meeting.  Whenever  the  Chairman 
Mr.  V.  N.  Chandavarkar,  rose  to  make  a  start,  he  was  shouted 
down.  Appeals  were  in  vain.  So  the  Senate  sat  like  statues 
for  over  half  an  hour  and  called  it  a  day.  As  we  moved  out, 
jeers  speeded  us  on  our  way.  It  was  the  first  time  such  a 
scene  had  taken  place  in  the  august  hall.  The  Chairman 
wisely  did  not  call  in  the  police  to  clear  the  hall.  Prof.  Shah 
was  widely  believed  to  have  been  at  the  root  of  this  mischief. 
Indeed,  after  the  meting  he  was  seen  confabulating  with  the 
rowdies.  The  next  day  precautionary  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  any  intrusion,  and  the  meeting  went  on  peacefully. 

The  presiding  authority  was  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Vithal  N. 
Chandavarkar,  a  mill-owner.  He  was  not  an  intellectual 
and  a  scholar  like  his  father,  Justice  Narayan  C.  Chanda¬ 
varkar,  nor  was  he  a  man  with  a  broad  culture.  But  he  was 
gifted  with  a  clear  head,  abundant  commonsense,  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  memory.  He  had  made  a  mark  in  the  Corporation 
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and  had  been  a  highly  successful  President.  The  main 
reason  for  this  was  that  he  studied  and  mastered  all  the  rules 
of  procedure  and  was  aware  of  all  conventions  and  previous 
rulings.  He  was  of  the  studious  type  and  one  who  wanted  to 
be  self-reliant.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  me  and  from  my 
entry  in  the  Gorportion  had  taken  me  so  to  say  under  his  wing. 
Pie  was  very  happy  I  had  won  the  election  to  the  Senate, 
and  in  many  important  matters  consulted  with  me.  When 
after  going  through  the  presidential  chair  in  the  Corporation, 
he  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor,  many  an  eye-brow  was 
raised  in  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Hoosenbhoy  Lalljee,  for 
instance,  accosted  me  and  asked  why  a  businessman  like  him 
was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor.  What  academic  quali¬ 
fications  or  experience  had  he  for  such  a  post  ?  It  was  sheer 
favouritism.  “If  a  man  like  you,”  he  said,  “were  appointed, 
no  one  would  have  a  word  to  say.”  Well,  he  proved  as 
admirable  a  Vice-Chancellor  as  he  had  been  President  and 
long  played  a  distinctive  role  in  the  University. 

Prof.  K.  T.  Shah  was  at  this  time  the  University  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Corporation.  He  came  in  with  a  big  repu¬ 
tation.  He  had  been  University  Professor  of  Economics 
and  also  the  Secretary  of  Nehru  Committee  on  Planning  for 
India.  It  was  known  that  with  his  keen  brain  and  fluent 
tongue  he  was  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  University. 
Much  was  expected  of  him.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  he  produced  a  scheme  of  municipal  reform.  As  usual, 
the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  special  Committee  on  Reform 
and  Reconstruction  on  which  leading  members  sat.  The 
Committee  in  normal  course  sent  it  to  the  Commissioner  for 
report.  The  report  when  it  came,  was  an  eye-opener.  It 
showed  that  none  of  the  suggestions  were  viable  and  gave 
the  reasons  for  it.  The  Committee  endorsed  the  report,  and 
the  Corporation  recorded  it.  The  Professor  was  completely 
deflated,  and  he,  so  long  as  I  was  there,  hardly  ever  partici¬ 
pated  in  deliberations.  But,  true  demagogue  as  he  was,  he 
used  his  presence  in  the  Council  to  bring  in  a  resolution, 
which  condemned  the  so-called  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
by  the  University.  I  took  the  floor  and  said  that  it  was 
strange  that  the  man  who  represented  the  University, 
should  move  a  resolution  which  amounted  to  a  censure  on  the 
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very  body  he  represented.  I  pointed  out  that  both  the 
Municipality  and  the  University  were  autonomous  statutory 
bodies,  sovereign  within  the  limits  of  their  functions,  and 
neither  had  any  business  to  intervene  in  the  other’s  affairs. 
How  would  the  Corporation  feel  if  the  University  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  some  act  of  omission  or  commission 
which  the  Municipality  had  done,  which  was  within  its 
statutory  powers  ?  How  the  University  conducts  its  exam¬ 
inations  is  a  matter  exclusively  for  it.  There  is  a  superior 
body,  the  Government  which  can  intervene  if  there  is  gross 
mismanagement.  The  Municipality  could  not  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  over  a  matter  like  University  examinations.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  had  been  statistically  proved  that  the 
failures  in  English  were  not  markedly  different  from  preced¬ 
ing  years. 

Talking  about  examinations,  I  was  paper-setter  and 
examiner  in  Latin  and  Portuguese  in  higher  examinations. 
The  number  of  candidates  was  small,  and  conscientious 
marking  was  possible.  But  in  mass  examinations  like  the 
Matriculation,  where  a  number  of  examiners  were  concerned, 
it  was  difficult  to  maintain  any  kind  of  objective  uniformity 
in  marking.  As  a  moderator,  I  sampled  a  number  of  papers 
marked  by  examiners,  some  of  whom  were  College  professors 
and  some  school-masters.  Rarely  did  I  find  an  examiner 
who  showed  judgment  and  assigned  marks  duly.  Such  an 
examiner  was  Professor  Bannerjee,  then  in  Elphinstone  College, 
now  occupying  the  University  chair  in  English.  I  hardly 
ever  differed  from  his  marking.  Most  of  the  others  played 
for  safety,  not  being  sure  of  themselves.  They  gave  a  mark 
or  two  even  if  nonsense  was  written,  but  were  niggardly  in 
well-written  and  even  brilliant  papers  which  should  carry 
very  high  marks.  They  followed  the  middle  course,  which 
was  unfair.  Once  I  found  the  marking  of  a  professor  highly 
erratic.  When  I  drew  his  attention  to  it,  he  had  the  cheek 
to  reply  that  marking  in  a  language  was  subjective,  and 
there  might  be  two  opinions  about  it.  I  took  two  or  three 
papers  which  he  had  marked,  assigned  suitable  marks  and 
gave  the  reasons  for  my  marks.  Back  came  a  letter  of  regret 
with  assurances  he  would  be  more  careful.  There  was  one 
examiner  whom  I  had  to  recall  from  his  vacation  and  make 
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him  revise  all  the  answer-books,  so  bad  was  his  judgment. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  dreary,  dreadful  penance  to  go  through  all 
the  rubbish  scribbled  by  the  examinees.  It  is  a  sore  trial 
specially  in  the  hot  season  when  this  work  has  to  be  done. 
But  the  teachers  must  realise  that  unless  they  are  scrupulous, 
they  may  do  grave  injustice  to  the  candidates  and  mar  their 
future.  But  I  realised  why  examinations  are  dreaded  by 
students  who  look  upon  them  as  pure  gamble. 

When  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Corporation  in 

1939,  the  University  Registrar  asked  this  body  to  choose  a 

new  representative.  I  protested  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 

Mr.  Rustom  Masani,  that  I  had  been  elected  in  1935  for  5 

years  and  my  time  had  not  expired.  The  law  of  1938  could 

not  have  a  retrospective  effect  and  affect  my  tenure.  He 

replied  that  this  involved  interpretation  of  law,  which  meant 

reference  to  the  Chancellor.  This  was  not  possible  since  the 

Municipality  had  fixed  the  election  two  days  hence.  He 

suggested  I  should  try  and  get  the  election  postponed.  I 

did  make  an  attempt,  but  failed  as  the  Congress  leader  in 

the  Corporation  was  the  candidate  and  Congress  was  in  the 

majority.  So  my  tenure  came  to  a  premature  end. 

*  *  *  * 

As  a  member  of  the  Schools  Committee  of  the  Munici¬ 
pality,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  large  number  of 
municipal  schools  and  assessing  their  work.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  spending  large  sums  on  primary  education  which 
was  supposed  to  be  free  and  compulsory.  Free  it  certainly 
was,  but  about  compulsion  there  was  no  machinery  set  up 
to  enforce  it.  What  I  saw,  was  very  disappointing.  The 
Corporation  was  not  getting  value  for  its  money.  There  was 
only  one  building  owned  by  the  Corporation  with  a  fair 
playground.  It  was  its  show-piece.  Elsewhere  classes  were 
functioning  in  private  buildings,  rented  by  the  Corporation, 
which  were  originally  designed  for  residence  and  were  hardly 
adaptable  for  school  purposes.  Often  the  rooms  were  small 
and  cramped  and  dingy.  In  several  places  there  were  no 
benches  and  desks  and  children  squatted  on  the  ground. 
There  was  in  most  cases  no  room  for  drill,  leave  alone  a  play¬ 
ground.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  barely  literate — the 
minimum  qualification  was  seven  classes  (vernacular),  i.e.  full 
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primary  course.  Of  culture  there  wasn’t  even  a  veneer. 
What  is  worse,  there  was  little  supervision  of  teachers  who 
were  often  negligent  in  their  duties.  If  the  headmasters, 
or  school  supervisors  tried  to  discipline  any  of  them,  he  ran 
to  a  member  of  the  schools  Committee  who  would  interfere 
in  the  affair.  It  was  very  demoralising.  The  Schools  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Parulekar,  was  a  good  educationist,  but  he  hadn’t 
enough  backbone  to  stand  up  to  the  outside  influences.  This 
is  the  bane  of  democracy. 

The  remedy  for  this  bleak  situation  was  clear  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  full  of  snags.  The  Municipality  had  to  have 
school  buildings  of  its  own,  adapted  to  modern  needs.  But 
in  congested  areas  there  were  no  vacant  lands  for  this  purpose. 
Higher  qualifications  and  basic  training  were  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  for  better  staff.  But  the  pay  was  not  such  as  to  attract 
and  keep  in  service  really  good  teachers.  Mass  education 
which  was  cheap,  was  in  my  opinion  worthless.  Whoever 
could  pay,  sent  the  children  to  private  schools  which  were 
by  no  means  model  schools,  but  were  a  cut  above  the  muni¬ 
cipal.  The  Municipality  was  going  through  a  severe  financial 
crisis,  and  had  no  funds  for  real  improvement.  I  found  I 
was  like  a  bird  beating  my  wings  ineffectively  in  the  void. 
Nor  did  I  get  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Committee. 
Once  I  had  worked  out  a  scheme  of  reorganisation  which  was 
meant  to  improve  efficiency  and  cut  out  waste.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  in  favour  of  it.  But  a  Parsi  lady  supervisor  who  was 
affected,  went  round  canvassing  among  the  members,  who 
threw  out  the  proposal.  I  was  fed  up  to  my  eyes.  At  the 
next  election,  I  stood  out. 


Chapter  XXIII 


A  PIONEERING  VENTURE 


HE  Catholics  of  Bombay  had  given  the  lead  in  establish 


JL  ing  co-operative  housing  societies  in  Santa  Cruz  and 
Bandra,  the  Western  suburbs  which  were  developed  and 
had  the  necessary  infrastructure. 

After  the  first  World  War  the  Bombay  Government 
had  set  up  a  Development  Department  to  provide  for  the 
expanding  City.  One  of  its  ambitious  schemes  was  the 
Chembur  Garden  Suburb  in  the  island  of  Trombay  on  the 
eastern  side.  Chembur  must  have  been  an  important  place, 
for  in  a  17th  century  Dutch  map  I  saw  Chembore  marked 
close  to  Bombay.  But  now  it  was  a  primitive  village  with 
two  hamlets  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  Hindus  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Muslims.  Trombay  had  been  evangelised  by 
Portuguese  missionary  in  the  16th  century,  and  there  are 
two  villages  with  churches,  peopled  mainly  by  Catholics. 
1  also  saw  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  in  Chembur  itself. 

The  Bombay  Catholic  Welfare  Organisation  had,  as 
I  have  mentioned  earlier,  registered  in  1925  a  society  under 
the  name  of  St.  Anthony’s  Homes  Co-operative  Society, 
Chembur,  knowing  well  the  hazards  of  this  venture  in  a 
place  lacking  in  elementary  amenities,  to  which  city  folk  are 
accustomed.  The  settlers  would  have  to  undergo  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  pioneers  in  an  undeveloped  area.  But  the  place  was 
lonely  and  peaceful,  and  the  land  fairly  cheap — a  refuge 
from  the  noise,  bustle,  and  congestion  of  the  City.  We  were 
taking  risks,  because  the  nationalist  papers  had  run  down 
the  scheme,  because  the  area  was  to  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  of  Bombay  refuse,  for  noisome  trades,  etc.  It  was 
part  of  anti-British  campaign.  There  was  this  much  truth 
in  it  that  Deonar,  two  miles  away,  was  a  receptacle  for  the 
city  kutchra. 

We  bought  a  lot  of  ground  from  the  Department  and 
divided  it  into  four  schemes.  Scheme  A  was  purely  residen¬ 
tial  with  small  plots  where  relatively  poor  people  could  build 
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modest  cottages.  Scheme  B,  apart  from  residential  area, 
made  provision  for  a  Convent  school  and  a  spacious  play¬ 
ground.  Scheme  C  in  Vadavli,  1  \  mile  from  Chembur, 
was  reserved  for  a  Capuchin  monastery  and  an  agro-indus¬ 
trial  estate.  In  Scheme  D  provision  was  made  and  areas 
reserved  for  a  church,  a  boys  school,  a  gymkhana  and  play¬ 
ground.  Later,  some  of  the  plots  were  used  for  a  graveyard. 
All  these  were  necessary  in  a  place  which  lacked  elementary 
community  requirements  as  church,  schools  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

We  publicised  the  Society  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Dr.  Fernandes  even  took  the  trouble  of  bringing  prospective 
members  to  see  the  site.  We  got  a  number  of  people  to 
become  members  and  buy  plots.  Some  built  homes  and 
settled  down  in  Chembur,  braving  all  difficulties,  including 
poor  communications. 

In  1933,  Dr.  Fernandes,  Prof.  A.  M.  da  Costa  and  myself 
built  our  homes  and  came  to  live  there.  By  this  time  the 
Society  was  facing  a  grave  crisis.  A  lot  of  land  remained 
on  our  hands  and  demand  for  plots  had  died  down.  The  land 
in  the  main  Scheme  A  had  been  handed  over  by  Govern- 
ment  in  June  1927,  and  interest  at  5}  per  cent  (compound) 
ran  from  the  date  of  delivery.  As  we  were  selling  the  land 
at  cost  price,  the  interest  charge  naturally  raised  the  original 
price.  Meanwhile  the  Department  was  undercutting  the 
Societv  by  selling  the  land  to  individuals,  Catholics  included, 
at  lower  prices.  They  were  also  pressing  us  to  pay  due 
instalments  in  time — the  whole  capital  amount  was  payable 
in  ten  years.  The  few  settlers  were  grumbling  they  were 
inveigled  by  us  into  a  place  lacking  all  amenities.  The 
most  important  was  a  school,  since  even  small  children  had 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Byculla  for  schooling.  There  were  fears 
entertained  about  the  future  of  the  Society,  should  Govern¬ 
ment  decide  to  forfeit  all  land  in  default  of  payment  of  their 
dues. 

In  this  emergency  I  took  over  the  honorary  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Society  (1933)  and  carried  the  burden  till  1941 
when  I  was  elected  Chairman.  To  put  our  own  finances  in 
order  1  made  a  drive  for  collection  of  all  dues,  whether  for 
shares  or  plots  sold,  under  threat  or  forfeiture.  Whatever 
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was  collected,  was  used  for  repayment  of  private  loans,  so 
that  we  had  now  only  Government  as  creditor.  A  great  loss 
was  the  death  in  1934  of  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Rebello,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  Society,  who  had  good  contacts  in  Government 
circles. 

Having  a  large  family  of  growing  children,!  fully  realised 
the  grave  inconveniences  of  the  settlers  and  the  reluctance  of 
even  those  who  had  bought  land  to  build  thereon.  A  school 
was  the  basic  need.  So  was  a  place  of  worship  at  least  on 
Sundays.  We  had  to  go  miles  to  attend  divine  services. 
We  decided  to  put  up  a  Pavilion  to  be  used  as  a  school  and 
a  chapel.  But  before  proceeding  with  the  plan,  we  had  to 
make  sure  that  the  settlers  would  make  contributions  to 
cover  interest  and  the  allowance  to  the  priest.  Having 
worked  out  the  estimate,  I  circularised  the  resident  members 
asking  for  their  assurance  of  a  monthly  contribution  which 
would  meet  the  costs. 

When  this  pledge  was  given,  we  had  plans  drawn  up  and 
proceeded  with  construction.  I  went  to  Archbishop  J.  Lima 
to  ask  him  to  bless  the  foundation  stone.  He  asked  me  what 
the  pavilion  was  for.  I  explained  it  was  for  all  purposes  of 
the  Society.  During  week  days  it  would  be  used  for  a  school, 
on  Sundays  for  a  chapel.  It  would  also  hold  the  Society’s 
office.  It  would  occasionally  be  used  for  social  gatherings, 
dances  and  festive  occasions.  He  was  delighted.  This 
spirit  of  self-help  and  self-reliance  was,  he  said,  greatly  to  be 
encouraged.  He  liked  specially  the  idea  of  utilising  the  pre¬ 
mises  for  all  purposes.  He  accepted  the  invitation  gladly, 
blessed  the  foundations  of  the  pavilion  which,  like  the  Society, 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Anthony.  This  saint  has  the  reputation 
of  a  wonder-worker.  The  Archbishop  humorously  remarked 
that  with  such  strenuous  workers  as  Mr.  Rebello,  Dr.  Fer¬ 
nandes  and  Mr.  Soares,  St.  Anthony’s  intercession  was 
superfluous.  He  promised  to  provide  a  priest  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  churches  for  Sunday  services. 

The  pavilion  was  ready  in  1934.  A  year  or  two  earlier 
Miss  F.  Nunes,  daughter  of  Capt.  F.  Nunes,  a  military  doctor 
retired  and  the  pioneer  settler  in  the  colony,  had  opened  an 
English  class  at  her  own  residence  with  just  four  children. 
As  the  number  was  growing,  we  engaged  a  couple  of  rooms 
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in  the  Development  hutments,  and  there  she  continued  her 
class.  When  the  pavilion  was  completed,  the  school  was 
transferred  there.  She  carried  on  the  burden  of  the  school 
till  April  1950,  helped  by  local  teachers,  two  of  whom  were 
my  daughters,  Grace  and  Angela.  They  received  a  very 
meagre  salary,  but  there  were  no  murmurs  of  discontent. 
For  them  it  was  labour  of  love.  No  happier  and  more  dedi¬ 
cated  a  team  could  be  imagined.  The  school  proved  a 
boon  to  Chembur.  It  was  open  to  all  communities  without 
any  discrimination. 

We  formed  a  Colony  Committee  which  attended  to  reli¬ 
gious  services,  and  a  Club  Committee  which  looked  after 
sports,  social  gatherings,  Christmas  festivities.  A  fine  spirit 
of  co-operation  prevailed.  We  were,  as  St.  Paul  says,  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  another,  one  big  family.  In  sickness  and  death  the 
whole  colony  rallied  round.  During  the  war  when  short¬ 
ages  of  every  kind  made  life  a  misery,  the  Colony  Committee 
arranged  for  supplies  of  sugar,  kerosene,  and  other  articles 
from  Government  for  distribution  among  members. 

Misfortune  had  dogged  the  Society’s  footsteps.  The 
scheme  for  an  agro-industrial  scheme  round  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  the  land  of  which  had  been  fully  paid  for,  foundered 
when  the  Jesuit  ruler  of  the  archdiocese  would  not  permit  the 
Capuchins  to  settle  and  work  in  his  jurisdiction.  Besides 
Government  had  closed  the  railway  line  which  connected 
this  locality  with  Andheri  as  a  matter  of  economy.  I  got 
the  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Society’s  permission  to  with¬ 
draw  this  area  from  the  Society’s  corpus,  which  would  enable 
us  to  sell  the  land  to  non-Catholics.  When  I  casually  learnt 
from  the  Municipal  Commissioner  Ivor  Taunton  that  the 
Golf  Club  was  looking  out  for  land  for  golf  links,  I  suggested 
he  should  see  if  our  land  in  Chembur  would  suit  the  Club. 
They  found  it  satisfactory,  and  bought  it  up  at  Rs.  1,500  an 
acre,  which  just  covered  the  original  cost  and  a  small  in¬ 
terest.  The  Society  didn’t  gain  anything  from  the  transac¬ 
tion,  for  the  land  which  was  sold,  belonged  to  the  Capuchins 
and  other  members. 

Luckily,  the  Club  refused  to  buy  the  land  where  the 
Engineers  bungalow  was  because  we  demanded  a  higher  rate 
which  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  structure.  This  building 
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had  collapsed  .because  it  was  made  of  wretched  materials. 
The  timber  was  jungly  and  was  no  proof  against  white  ants 
which  infested  the  place.  Even  the  bricks  had  been  sun- 
dried,  not  baked,  and  actually  dissolved  when  exposed  to  rain. 
The  building,  which  was  pretty  large,  had,  we  were  assured, 
cost  Rs.  35,000.  How  much  of  it  was  spent  on  the  building 
and  how  much  went  to  line  the  pockets  of  engineers  and 
contractors,  one  wouldn’t  care  to  enquire.  By  paying 
Rs.  5,000  we  thought  we  had  made  a  good  bargain.  We 
were  sold  a  pup. — Rs.  5,000  down  the  drain.  However, 
when  the  war  was  over,  the  price  of  land  shot  up,  and  we 
were  able  to  sell  it  for  nearly  Rs.  39,000,  besides  a  couple  of 
thousand  got  from  Government  as  compensation  for  the  use 
of  the  land  for  a  naval  Rest  Camp.  This  transaction  set 
the  Society  on  its  feet  financially. 

This,  however,  was  way  ahead.  In  the  ’thirties  our 
position  was  most  precarious.  Though  we  had  paid  Govern¬ 
ment  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sales — Rs.  1.33  lakh — the 
Society’s  work  being  carried  out  in  an  honorary  capacity  and 
members  foregoing  dividends  even  when  profits  were  shown 
in  earlier  days,  still  we  owed  the  Department  Rs.  1 .43  lakh, 
which  was  growing  with  interest  due  and  which  there  was  no 
way  of  meeting.  In  1937  the  ten-year  period  would  be 
over. 

In  September  1937  I  sent  a  representation  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar  asking  for  relief — moratorium  for  5  years  of  interest  and 
reduction  in  the  basic  rate  of  the  land.  I  pointed  out  that 
it  was  the  courage  of  our  Society  in  buying  a  large  area  that 
had  saved  the  Chembur  Development  scheme  from  complete 
failure.  Government  had  charged  interest  from  the  very 
date  of  transfer  of  land,  whereas  it  was  usual  in  such  cases 
to  give  two  to  three  years’  respite.  We  had  paid  such  inte¬ 
rest  as  long  as  we  could — five  years  up  to  1932.  Thereafter 
payment  had  stopped  as  we  had  no  income.  Government 
had  further  undermined  the  Society  by  selling  land  at  a  lower 
rate  than  was  charged  to  the  Society  ten  years  back,  so  that 
there  was  no  incentive  for  even  Catholics  to  buy  our  land, 
which  was  burdened  with  interest.  Whatever  money  was 
realised  from  sales,  after  payment  of  loans,  had  been  paid  to 
Government.  The  Committee,  including  the  Secretary  had 
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not  all  these  years  drawn  any  allowance,  nor  had  members 
received  any  dividends  for  ten  years.  We  submitted  we 
deserved  relief.  It  took  three  years  and  more  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  justice  of  our  case.  But  all  the  relief 
they  gave  was  remission  of  interest  for  three  years.  The 
basic  rate  remained  unaltered. 

This  was  no  solution  of  the  problem.  So  I  drafted  a 
further  representation  to  Government,  suggesting  the  lines 
for  final  solution.  I  pointed  out  that  the  financial  position 
of  the  Society  was  sound.  Its  difficulties  arose  from  lack  of 
demand  for  our  land,  which  was  due  to  two  factors  : 

(1)  A  sense  of  insecurity  felt  by  prospective  buyers 
about  the  future  of  the  Society  faced  with  a  large  debt  ;  and 

(2)  The  accumulation  of  interest  on  the  original  value 
of  land  making  it  non-competitive. 

Our  proposal  was  : 

(1)  Society  should  be  empowered  to  grant  a  lease  to 
members  who  had  fully  paid  for  their  plots,  free  from  Society’s 
liabilities  to  Government,  the  remaining  land  providing  ample 
cover  for  the  debt  ; 

(2)  Remission  of  all  interest,  past  or  future,  on  unsold 
land,  so  long  as  it  remained  unsold  ; 

(3)  Society  would  pay  Government  whatever  money  it 
received  from  the  sale  of  unsold  plots,  such  plot-holders  being 
granted  leases  free  from  Society’s  liabilities. 

(4)  Society  would  allow  Government  to  sell  to  anyone, 
but  preferably  to  Catholics,  any  unsold  land  in  the  Society’s 
estate,  the  amount  realised  being  credited  against  Society’s 
debts. 

The  wheels  of  bureaucracy  grind  awfully  slow.  Its 
thirst  for  facts  and  figures  is  unquenchable.  We  had  local 
inspections  by  the  Registrar  and  Asst.  Registrar,  interviews 
with  various  authorities,  Mamlatdar,  Prant  Officer,  Collector, 
Secretary,  to  Government.  My  friend,  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco, 
M.L.A.,  used  his  good  offices.  Eventually,  Government  took 
back  all  unsold  land,  including  one  with  a  structure  with 
two  tenements.  Unfortunately  the  surrendered  land  included 
the  land  and  playground  ear-marked  for  a  Convent  school. 
This  was  in  1942,  just  the  time  when  land  values  had  started 
rising.  Government  got  the  better  part  of  the  bargain. 
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Fortunately  the  Scheme  D,  which  had  been  fully  paid  for, 
was  saved.  Herein  lay  the  land  for  community  purposes. 

Our  school  was  getting  overcrowded  with  increasing 
local  population.  We  were  not  in  a  position  to  put  up  a 
building,  and  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  Religious  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Women  to  settle  in  Chembur.  Nothing  would  con¬ 
duce  to  rapid  development  as  a  first-class  school.  We  had 
only  one  piece  of  ground.  I  prevailed  upon  the  Society  to 
reserve  it  for  a  Nuns’  Congregation.  We  needed  a  girls’  school 
which  could  be  co-educational  in  earlier  stages.  Grown-up 
boys  could  more  easily  attend  school  in  Bombay  than  grow¬ 
ing  girls.  The  Sacred  Heart  Congregation  who  were  running 
the  Sophia  College  and  wanted  to  have  a  high  school  with 
boarding  in  Bombay,  showed  an  interest.  The  nuns  came 
over  and  saw  the  place  in  1947,  but  they  wanted  a  much  larger 
area.  The  matter  fell  through. 

In  1949  through  Fr.  Damian  Fernandes,  brother  of 
Dr.  Fernandes,  I  got  into  touch  with  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Joseph,  an  educational  order  maintaining  several  high 
schools  in  Central  Provinces.  After  negotiations  they  agreed 
to  take  over  the  school  and  put  up  a  building  in  the  plot 
originally  reserved  for  a  boys’  school.  They  took  charge 
of  the  school  in  May  1950,  and  stayed  in  an  annexe  to  the  pavi¬ 
lion  which  we  had  built  for  residence  for  a  priest  who  for  a 
couple  of  years  provided  daily  religious  service  to  the  colony. 
It  was  Father  Gervase  Pinto  of  the  Society  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Pilar,  Goa,  who  was  temporarily  attending  the  B.A. 
classes  at  St.  Xavier’s.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
school  was  laid  by  my  friend  Raja  Maharaj  Singh,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  on  January  29,  1957,  Archbishop  of  Bombay, 
Mgr.  Valerian  Gracias,  blessing  it.  On  April  20,  1952  the 
new  school  was  inaugurated  by  the  Mayor  of  Bombay  G.  N. 
Desai.  It  was  a  spacious  edifice  with  a  beautiful  chapel  and 
residential  quarters  for  the  nuns.  It  was  a  great  day  for  me 
who  found  a  dream  realised.  Mother  M.  Xavier,  a  genial, 
lovable  person  who  in  her  own  kindly  way  could  get  things 
done,  was  responsible  for  this  undertaking. 

The  next  question  was  that  of  a  church,  for  which  a  plot 
had  been  reserved.  Archbishop  Gracias,  a  personal  friend 
who  took  a  keen  interest  in  our  Society,  had  promised  to  give 
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us  a  first-class  Religious  Congregation  who  would  be  in  a 
position  to  build  an  adequate  church.  He  didn’t  reveal  the 
name,  but  not  long  after  I  learnt  the  Congregation  was  of  the 
well-known  preachers,  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Bangalore.  On  February  26,  1952  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  that  Father  Hickey  with  their 
Provincial  was  expected  in  Bombay  during  the  last  fortnight 
in  Lent.  They  came,  saw  the  place  reserved  for  the  church, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  temporary  residence  and  mass 
in  the  Pavilion.  On  August  2,  1952  they  took  charge  of  the 
new  parish,  Father  J.  Mangan,  an  Irishman,  being  the 
first  Rector. 

The  new  Rector  was  a  man  full  of  energy.  He  soon  set 
about  drawing  up  plans  for  a  large  church  and  a  spacious 
monastery  attached.  As  these  needed  some  additional  land 
from  the  adjoining  plot  (Pavilion),  they  applied  for  it.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  but  eventually  I  prevailed  on 
our  people  to  make  this  additional  sacrifice  for  the  general 
good.  Father  Mangan  in  a  letter  warmly  thanked  me  for 
getting  the  request  through  unanimously. 

The  colony  had  been  clamouring  for  a  church  for  some 
time,  and  with  good  reason.  For  the  Pavilion  was  now  being 
utilised  solely  as  a  chapel  and  was  not  available  for  the  social 
and  sporting  activities  for  which  it  was  meant.  Yet  they 
suddenly  made  a  volte-face.  They  said  the  church  could 
wait.  The  more  urgent  need  was  a  boys’  school.  What 
had  happened  ?  They  say  the  devil  has  always  work  for 
idle  hands.  There  is  always  one  who  delights  in  agitation. 
The  people  very  often  are  like  sheep,  led  by  the  nose.  There 
was  no  urgent  need  for  a  boys’  school,  since  the  Convent  school 
was  run  as  a  co-educational  institution  and  boys  were  freely 
admitted.  Besides,  the  plot  reserved  for  the  boys’  school 
had  been  given  to  the  nuns.  The  Redemptorists  had  never 
taken  up  educational  ventures.  They  had  no  experience  nor 
trained  personnel.  However,  they  were  quite  willing  to  try 
and  get  a  Congregation  known  for  its  educational  expertise. 
They  approached  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  who  run  many 
European  high  schools  in  northern  parts  and  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none  as  educationists.  The  latter  were  favour¬ 
ably  inclined  and  sent  Brother  McCann  to  investigate  the 
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possibilities.  1  showed  them  an  area  adequate  for  a  day  schooi- 
cum-boarding  on  a  prominent  site  facing  the  municipal 
park,  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  owner  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  part  with  it  at  a  reasonable  rate — the  whole  area 
would  cost  a  little  over  a  lakh  of  rupees.  As  for  the  play¬ 
ground,  I  said  the  boys  could  use  the  one  in  our  Scheme  D. 
The  Christian  Brothers  seemed  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
the  new  project  which  for  the  first  time  would  give  them  a 
footing  in  Maharashtra.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  change 
in  the  highest  echelon  of  the  Congregation,  and  the  new 
chief  began  to  doubt  about  the  future  of  an  English  school 
in  view  of  the  rising  political  bias  against  English.  They 
dropped  the  idea.  Their  fears  were  groundless.  Whatever 
the  bluster  of  politicians,  the  craze  for  English  in  Bombay 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  schools  are  mushrooming,  manned 
by  teachers  who  have  no  qualifications  to  teach.  It  is  a 
racket. 

The  Redemptorists  made  a  bid  to  buy  up  a  large  area 
of  undeveloped  area  adjoining  the  colony,  which  was  an 
orchard  owned  by  a  Hindu  Bania.  He  had  bought  it  for  a 
song.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pinto,  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  Societv,  I  met  the  owner  who  lived  in  a  mansion  in 
Chembur  and  tried  to  negotiate  the  purchase  in  the  name 
of  the  Society.  J  pointed  out  the  great  boon  a  first-class 
boys’  school  would  be  for  Chembur.  The  school  would  be 
open  to  all  communities.  Indeed,  the  non-Christians  would 
be  in  overwhelming  number  in  the  school.  We  pleaded  for 
a  price  which  would  be  within  our  means.  But  a  Bania  has 
a  metallic  soul.  Mammon  is  his  god.  Realising  our  need, 
he  wanted  for  the  undeveloped  area  a  price  higher  than  that 
of  the  developed  land  near  by.  Our  bid  fell  through. 

There  was  no  other  remedy  than  to  accommodate  the 
school  in  the  Society’s  scheme.  We  decided  to  give  the 
Father  half  of  the  area  of  the  pavilion  ground,  adjoining  the 
church  plot  and  half  of  the  playfield,  the  other  half  being 
reserved  for  the  Society’s  members.  Since  a  divided  play¬ 
ground  would  be  useless  for  either  party,  it  was  sensibly 
agreed  that  the  whole  ground  would  normally  be  available 
for  the  school-boys,  but  would  be  used  by  members  on  Sundays 
and  whenever  required,  the  dates  being  amicably  settled. 
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When  the  church  structure  was  half  way  up,  Father 
Mangan  convened  a  meeting  of  the  colony.  Neither  my 
wife  nor  I  could  attend  it,  having  a  previous  appointment 
elsewhere.  At  this  meeting  the  Father  informed  the  gathering 
that  he  had  run  short  of  funds,  and  if  they  wished  the  church 
to  be  completed,  they  would  have  to  contribute  substan¬ 
tially.  No  one  apparently  had  the  sense  or  the  courage  to 
point  out  that  the  Father  had  not  taken  the  colony  into  con¬ 
fidence  or  consulted  them  when  framing  plans  and  estimates. 
The  responsibility  was  entirely  his.  Was  it  fair  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  completing  the  work  on  the  colony,  which 
was  small  and  not  particularly  wealthy  ?  To  his  appeal, 
however,  there  was  a  generous  response. 

This  false  step  apart,  Father  Mangan  was  a  very  hue 
priest  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  extraordinary  dynamism 
and  s avoir  fair e  that  the  whole  complex  of  church,  school  and 
monastery  was  completed  in  a  few  years.  The  man  literally 
gave  his  life  to  this  undertaking,  for  he  had  a  heart  attack  in 
Chembur,  and  not  long  after  he  died  in  Ceylon  where  he  had 
been  sent  to  recuperate.  Before  that  he  had  attended  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  Church  by  the  Cardinal  on  May 
31,  1959. 

It  was  the  end  of  a  long  trail — the  happy  consummation 
of  a  dream  which  sometimes  had  turned  into  a  nightmare. 
I  had  nursed  this  Society  from  its  beginning  till  today  for  a 
long  spell  of  well  over  forty  years.  It  was  now  financially 
strong.  It  had  provided  all  necessary  amenities  with  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  the  Archdiocese  and  the  Religious 
Congregations.  We  had  even  laid  out  a  grave-yard,  so  that 
all  the  colony’s  needs  were  met  from  the  womb  to  the  tomb. 
Hardly  any  other  co-operative  society  had  such  a  record  to 
boast  of.  What  is  more,  all  these  long  years  there  was  no 
friction  in  the  Committee  nor  a  trace  of  dishonesty. 

When  the  school  was  nearly  ready,  Father  Mangan  con¬ 
sulted  me  about  a  Principal.  The  Redemptorists  had  none 
among  them  qualified  to  take  charge.  Besides,  the  new  in¬ 
cumbent  must  be  capable  of  organising  it  from  the  scratch. 
I  suggested  he  should  ask  the  Archbishop  for  a  suitable  priest. 
They  had  a  number  of  trained  graduates.  He  said  he  didn’t 
want  any  priest.  He  would  prefer  a  capable  layman.  He 
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asked  me  to  suggest  a  name.  Now  it  so  happened  that  there 
was  living  in  Ghembur  a  science  graduate  who  had  a  Master’s 
degree  in  education,  and  also  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
a  leading  Bombay  school.  I  knew  him  personally.  I  thought 
he  would  fill  the  bill — Ayres  D’Costa  was  the  name.  I  told 
Father  Mangan  about  him.  After  an  interview,  he  was 
selected.  The  authorities  had  no  regret  for  their  choice.  In 
his  quiet  way  he  proved  a  very  successful  organiser  and  teacher. 
In  the  two  years  he  was  in  charge,  the  school  made  excellent 
progress.  One  of  the  teachers  recruited  by  him  was  my 
daughter  Yvonne,  who  after  graduating  in  Arts,  had  obtained 
the  University  diploma  in  education,  topping  the  list  of 
successful  candidates.  Apart  from  her  intelligence  she  was 
a  born  teacher,  who  loved  the  children  who  reciprocated  her 
love  in  abounding  measure.  She  became  the  Principal’s 
right-hand  in  organising  the  school.  They  fell  in  love  and 
eventually  were  married  in  January  1959.  In  previous  June 
he  had  left  the  school  to  take  charge  of  a  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureau  in  Calcutta.  But  he  had  set  the  school  firmly  on  its 
feet.  Despite  such  successes  laymen,  however  competent, 
are  systematically  kept  out  of  the  top  posts  in  schools  under 
clerical  control.  I  had  occasion  to  publicly  protest  against 
such  discrimination.  Father  Mangan  was  an  exception. 

After  we  had  given  the  lead,  a  good  member  of  Hindu 
families  built  homes  and  settled  down  in  Chembur.  With 
a  view  to  bring  organised  pressure  on  the  Notified  Area  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  nominated  body  which  looked  after  the  sanitation 
of  the  place,  on  the  Collector  who  was  in  over-all  charge  of  the 
developed  area,  and  the  Railway  authorities,  the  branch 
railway  being  the  only  means  of  transport  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  City,  Dr.  Fernandes  and  myself  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  forming  the  Chembur  Residents  Association  in  1936. 
I  framed  a  simple  constitution  with  an  elected  President  and 
an  Executive  Committee  with  equal  representation  to  the 
three  distinct  areas  in  Chembur — the  Christian  colony, 
the  Hindu  colony  and  the  old  village.  The  first  President 
was  Dr.  Lukmani,  an  old  resident,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Justice  Budruddin  Tyabji.  Dr.  Fernandes  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  a  few  years.  I  took  his  place  later  and 
guided  the  Association  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  remark- 
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able  that  though  the  large  majority  of  members  were  non- 
Christians,  they  elected  me  year  after  year  as  Chairman  or 
President  till  1 948,  when  after  a  serious  heart  attack  I  resigned 
the  post.  Though  a  new  Chairman  was  elected  in  1944,  the 
Association  had  become  dormant,  and  between  1948  and  1951, 
no  meetings  were  held  nor  subscriptions  collected.  It  was 
revived  in  1952  in  response  to  the  public  demand  for  a  body 
to  ventilate  local  grievances  and  seek  improvements.  I  was 
again  appointed  Chairman  and  continued  in  this  post  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  conditions  in  1936  were  primitive.  Apart  from 

watermains  and  several  dirt-roads,  Chembur  was  no  better 

than  a  village.  What  a  Bombay  man  missed  most  was 

electric  light  on  roads  and  in  homes.  The  kerosene  oil  lamps 

on  the  public  streets  only  made  darkness  visible.  Those  in 

homes  put  a  strain  on  eyes  accustomed  to  brighter  lights. 

Our  Societv  had  in  1934  moved  the  Notified  Area  Committee 
* 

to  arrange  with  the  Suburban  Electric  Company  to  provide 
road-lighting.  Once  the  cables  were  laid,  house  connections 
would  follow  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  give 
domestic  supply.  The  N.A.C.  took  up  the  matter  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Manager  of  the  Company  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  road-lighting.  We  to  our  great  surprise  learnt 
that  in  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  N.A.C.  the  roads  serving 
the  Christian  colony  had  been  excluded.  On  behalf  of  the 
Society  I  made  a  representation  to  the  Chairman  N.A.C.  on 
29th  May,  1935,  in  which  I  wrote  : 

“We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Christian  settlement 
which  has  really  made  Chembur  the  relative  success  it  is, 
should  be  singled  out  for  such  unfair  treatment,  and  be 
denied  an  amenity  which,  accustomed  as  they  formerly  were 
in  Bombay  life,  they  miss  the  most.  We  hope  this  report  is 
without  any  foundation  and  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  a  suitable  number  of  lights  on  the  roads  serving  the 
colony.’’ 

The  representation  had  no  effect.  When  the  Engineer  of 
the  Company  came  to  the  N.A.C.  office  to  sign  an  agreement, 
the  colony,  men  and  women,  gathered  outside  and  shouted 
our  protest.  Mr.  Patterson  was  later  contacted  and  agreed 
our  protest  was  justified.  Eventually  the  N.A.C.  put  up 
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electric  lights  on  our  roads  and  people  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
electricity  in  their  homes. 

We  saw  that  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  was  that 
Christians  had  no  representative  on  this  local  Committee. 
In  January  1836  we  made  a  representation  to  Mr.  H.  T. 
Sorley,  Collector  of  Bombay  Suburban  District,  to  nominate 
a  member  of  the  Society  which  had  a  big  stake  in  Chembur, 
on  the  Committee.  As  a  result  of  this,  Prof.  A.  M.  da  Costa 
was  nominated  and  was  elected  Chairman. 

The  Chembur  Residents  Association  did  yeoman’s  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  locality.  As  a  result  of  our  sustained  efforts,  the 
roads  were  asphalted  and  road-lighting  extended  and  im¬ 
proved.  A  police  sub-station  was  established,  regular  night 
and  day  patrolling  was  carried  out,  and  undesirable  charac¬ 
ters  who  created  a  sense  of  insecurity  were  externed.  A 
suitable  cremation  ground  was  obtained.  The  Association 
was  mainly  concerned  with  improvement  of  railway  service. 
We  used  to  work  out  time-tables  for  the  Kurla-Mankhurd 
section,  convenient  for  office-goers  and  students,  dovetailing 
them  with  the  main  lines  connections  in  Kurla  and  get  them 
adopted  by  the  railway  authorities.  Improvements  in  the 
number  of  trains,  in  cleanliness  of  coaches,  provision  of  waiting 
rooms,  and  other  amenities  were  secured.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  get  this  section  electrified  and  I  used  my  influence  in 
Delhi  to  have  the  electrification  carried  out.  Assurances  to 
this  effect  were  given  before  the  War,  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  out  owing  to  financial  stringency  during  the  war. 
However,  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  in  1951  so  that  trains 
from  Mankhurd  could  run  to  the  city  terminus  via  the  harbour 
branch  without  transhipment  in  Kurla.  This  was  a  real 
boon  to  passengers. 

In  1950  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation 
were  extended  to  the  Suburban  District,  in  which  Trombay 
was  included.  In  1951  the  Municipality  issued  notices  to 
householders  for  revision  of  assessments  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  those  in  the  City.  This  involved  considerable  increase 
in  rates  and  taxes  without  any  compensating  advantages. 
Indeed,  in  some  ways  the  change  was  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Formerly,  whether  under  the  N.A.C.  or  the  Village  Panchayat 
one  had  only  to  step  into  the  local  office  to  get  his  needs 
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promptly  attended.  Now  we  were  under  various  offices  in 
Kurla,  Bandra,  Andheri.  We  had  to  resort  to  correspon¬ 
dence,  which  involved  often  long  delays.  Even  for  payment 
of  taxes  we  had  to  go  a  long  way.  The  Municipality  refused 
to  improve  the  condition  of  roads  in  the  developed  area,  of 
which  our  colony  formed  part  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  who  had  recovered  betterment  charges  from 
the  plot-holders.  The  only  roads  it  undertook  to  asphalt 
and  provide  with  water-mains  and  lights  were  the  village 
roads  and  the  roads  we  had  made  in  our  Scheme  D  and  had 
handed  over  to  the  Village  Panchayat  for  maintenance. 
The  rate-payers  of  Chembur  and  Trombay  held  protest 
meetings  against  the  new  assessments,  and  appointed  a  joint 
delegation,  headed  by  me,  to  place  our  views  before  the 
Mayor  and  the  Municipal  Commissioner.  The  Mayor 
happened  to  be  my  old  colleague  in  the  Corporation,  Mr.  S.  K. 
Patil,  who  since  then  had  become  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Congress. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Mayor’s  room  with  the 
Municipal  Commissioner  and  the  Assessor  and  Collector  in 
attendance.  There  was  a  free  and  frank  discussion.  Among 
other  things  I  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  very  unfair  and 
burdensome  to  place  home-owners  on  the  same  plane  as  those 
drawing  rents.  Besides,  Government  had  by  the  Rent  Act  in 
force  prevented  any  increase  of  rent  on  premises  let  out  before 
the  War.  Merely  because  we  occupied  our  own  houses 
instead  of  rented  premises,  we  should  not  be  penalised.  After 
discussion  of  all  the  issues  we  agreed  on  certain  norms  for 
assessment ;  in  which  our  plea  on  behalf  of  pre-war  build¬ 
ings  was  accepted. 

The  norms  thus  agreed  upon  were  then  applied  to  the 
whole  district  incorporated  in  the  Municipality. 

As  the  Commissioner  would  not  accept  my  plea  to 
differentiate  between  home-owners  and  rent-receiving  land¬ 
lords,  saying  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  Municipality 
cost  alike  in  either  case,  on  February  20,  1951,  I  sent  a  re¬ 
presentation  to  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher,  Chief  Minister  in  connection 
with  a  Bill  amending  the  Municipal  Act,  empowering  the 
Municipality  to  graduate  the  property  tax  according  to 
the  degree  of  development.  I  appealed  to  him  to  include 
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semi-developed  areas  like  Cliembur  among  the  villages 
listed. 

In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  the  new  assessment  would 
mean  a  sudden  increase  by  50  per  cent  on  the  Panchayat 
assessment.  Nay,  we  would  be  paying  more  than  the  city, 
since  water-tax  was  higher  in  the  suburbs,  being  charged  by 
meter.  Though  the  taxation  would  be  on  a  par,  the  ameni¬ 
ties  provided  were  in  sanitation,  roads,  lighting,  education 
primitive.  There  are  large  vacant  areas  yet  to  be  sold  by 
Government.  Demand  was  likely  to  fall  if  the  settlers  were 
faced  by  heavy  taxation,  which  would  defeat  public  policy 
of  relieving  congestion  in  the  City.  Most  people  resident  in 
Chembur  belong  to  the  lower  middle  class  who  have  built 
little  homes  for  themselves  out  of  their  savings.  As  the 
Municipality  treats  their  premises  as  if  they  were  rented, 
the  burden  of  taxation  would  be  intolerable.  I  went  on  : 

“I  submit  that  this  is  inequitable.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  an  individual  builds  a  home 
for  himself  or  builds  a  house  to  draw  profits  for  his  investment. 
I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  believing  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
your  Government  to  encourage  the  building  of  homes,  how¬ 
ever  small,  where  family  life  is  possible,  rather  than  force 
people  to  live  in  human  hives,  devoid  of  privacy  and  decency 
needed  for  self-realisation  and  for  bringing  up  a  family  in  a 
proper  environment. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  you  to  see  that  the  law  is  suit¬ 
ably  amended  so  as  to  leave  discretion  to  the  Municipal 
authorities  to  fix  the  rateable  value  of  owner-occupied  houses 
at  a  lower  level  than  of  rented  premises.” 

In  a  personal  letter  Mr.  Kher  wrote  to  say  that  the  points 
raised  in  my  letter  would  receive  careful  attention  of  the 
Minister  for  Local  Self-government. 

Notwithstanding,  the  developed  area  of  Chembur  was 
not  included  among  the  villages  which  benefitted  by  gradua¬ 
ted  taxation. 

As  in  the  area  which  was  developed,  an  assurance  was 
given  that  it  would  be  used  for  residential  purposes  only, 
the  Association  strongly  objected  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Silk 
Mill  in  the  area,  and  the  project  had  to  be  dropped.  We 
also  objected  to  the  licensing  of  a  cinema  in  the  residential 
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area  as  likely  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  sleep  of  the  residents, 
and  no  license  was  issued.  We  pointed  out  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  areas  for  cinemas,  and  Chembur  now  boasts  of  two. 

Trombay  island,  a  vast  wilderness  dotted  with  smaller 
villages,  is  now  filled  with  industries,  big  and  small.  Two 
big  refineries  and  a  big  Fertiliser  Plant  are  some  of  the  major 
industries.  An  atomic  reactor  used  for  research  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  landscape.  Chembur  has  been  sucked  into 
the  vortex  of  a  populous  city,  and  land  values  have  sky¬ 
rocketed.  The  peace  and  quietness  we  sought  are  a  vanished 
dream.  The  incessant  noise  of  traffic,  cars,  buses,  trucks, 
and  the  nerve-shattering  roar  of  low-flying  planes,  add  to 
general  discomfort.  The  blessing  we  enjoyed  of  fresh  western 
breezes  bearing  pure  oceanic  air  is  no  more,  our  air  being 
polluted  by  the  effluvia  of  chemical  factories  in  Trombay. 
The  other  blessing  of  all  day  abundant  water-supply,  is  no 
longer  ours.  With  the  vast  increase  in  population,  water 
scarcity  has  hit  the  City.  This,  I  suppose  is  modern  Progress 
with  Capital  P ! 


Chapter  XXIV 


MAINLY  PERSONAL 

THERE  is  a  saying — it  is  an  ill  wind  that  bodes  nobody 
any  good.  The  fearful  depression  that  racked  the  world 
in  late  ’twenties  and  a  good  part  of  ’thirties,  creating  great 
economic  distress  and  financial  disarray  had  led  to  a  catas¬ 
trophic  fall  in  prices.  This  meant  that  while  the  producers 
of  material  goods  had  a  very  bad  time,  the  consumers,  that 
is  the  whole  world  and  his  wife  as  the  French  phrase  goes,  had 
it  never  so  good.  By  the  time  I  had  settled  down  in  Chembur 
(1933),  I  had  no  less  than  six  children — a  boy  Anthony 
Vincent,  followed  by  two  girls,  Mary  Grace  and  Mary 
Angela,  and  then  three  boys  in  succession,  Aloysius  Jr., 
Ernest  Paul  and  Joe.  The  two  girls  and  Ernest  had  been 
healthy,  except  for  the  usual  infant  ailments,  but  the  three 
boys  had  been  troublesome  not  by  way  of  mischief,  but  of 
ill-health,  which  meant  doctor’s  bills.  Apart  from  bringing 
up  a  growing  family,  I  as  head  of  a  leading  high  school,  as 
municipal  corporator,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  had  to  keep  up  appearances  on  a  modest  salary. 
The  low  cost  of  all  consumers’  goods  allowed  me  not  merely 
to  maintain  a  comfortable  standard  of  life,  but  even  put  by 
something  against  a  rainy  day.  Teachers  had  no  security 
of  tenure,  no  provident  fund,  no  gratuity,  no  pension.  The 
pay  too  was  nothing  to  write  home  about.  So  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  security  was  no  problem.  No  one  could  think 
of  getting  rid  of  me  after  the  sad  experience  Mgr.  Pereira  had. 
But  there  was  no  provision  for  old  age  or  after  retirement. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  ruling  prices  in  the  early  ’thirties, 
a  sack  of  superfine  Burma  rice  cost  Rs.  12  to  Rs.  14.  Our 
staple  food  was  rice — lunch  and  dinner.  Yet  a  sack  lasted 
us  between  three  and  four  months,  and  it  was  a  beauty  of  a 
rice.  Four  tins  of  jam,  three  of  Kraft  cheese,  over  10  lbs.  of 
sugar  for  a  rupee  each.  A  rupee  went  a  long  way.  A 
dozen  bottles  of  Muenchen  beer — a  dark-brown,  malt- 
flavoured  German  variety  recommended  by  Dr.  Zacharias, 
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a  connoiseur — cost  Rs.  6.  Japanese  tea-set  for  six  of  shell¬ 
like  painted  porcelain,  a  delight  to  the  eye,  cost  Rs.  3  to  5. 
Chinese  silk  pyjamas  were  hawked  at  the  door  for  Rs.  5. 
Things  which  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  well-paid  execu¬ 
tives,  were  enjoyed  by  one  who  earned  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  400. 
Those  were  the  days,  to  which  one  can  only  look  back  nos¬ 
talgically. 

As  both  building  material  and  labour  were  cheap  and 

abundant,  whoever  built  a  house  in  those  days  got  a  bargain. 

My  own  comfortable  cottage,  Belvedere,  with  servants 

quarters  and  big  compound  wall,  cost  me  a  little  over 

Rs.  17,000,  using  really  first  class  material,  Kalyan  bricks 

and  Burma  teak.  This  teak  now  is  a  preciosity.  Though 

no  cement  was  used,  I  fancy  this  cottage  will  outlast  many 

new  R.C.C.  buildings.  Some  poor  members  of  the  Society 

built  quite  nice  little  homes  for  themselves  at  as  low  as 

Rs.  3,500.  As  the  cost  of  a  building  plot  in  the  developed 

area  varied  between  Rs.  1,500  and  Rs.  3,000  according  to 

size  and  location,  here  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  people 

of  small  means  to  own  a  home  for  themselves.  Yet,  as  the 

previous  chapter  has  shown,  they  missed  the  bus,  and  a  lot 

of  Society’s  land  lapsed  to  Government,  because  our  good 

folk,  accustomed  to  city  life,  wanted  all  amenities  at  the  door. 

Now  that  the  land  value  has  shot  up  to  Rs.  100  and  over,  they 

nose  around  in  vain. 

*  *  *  * 

Some  time  in  March  1934  I  was  handed  over  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration  hall  a  note  signed  J.  B.  Raju.  He  said  he  had  an 
important  matter  to  discuss  with  me.  He  mentioned  he 
had  been  an  admirer  of  The  Week,  and  I  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends  in  Nagpur.  He  had 
been  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  one  of  the  local  colleges. 
He  asked  me  to  see  him  at  my  convenience  at  an  educational 
institution  which  was  not  far  from  the  Municipal  Office. 
This  institution,  as  I  found  later,  was  run  as  a  model  school 
by  Miss  Mrinalini  Chattopadhyay,  a  Cambridge  graduate, 
sister  of  famous  Sarojini  Naidu  and  the  poet  Hirdaya  Nath. 
Sarojini  Naidu,  a  young  lissome  figure,  I  had  met  when  yet 
a  College  student.  In  the  fall  of  1915  she  had  suddenly 
irrupted  into  Bombay  and  taken  it  by  storm.  Her  torren- 
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tialj  high-flavoured  oratory  had  captured  the  heart  of  youth. 
I  happened  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Literary  Union  of 
St.  Xavier’s  College,  the  only  corporate  body  of  the  students 
at  the  time.  They  besought  me  to  invite  her  to  address  the 
Union,  which  I  gladly  did.  I  was  curious  to  know  this  new 
star  in  the  poetical  firmament  of  India,  who  soon  after  was  to 
mute  her  lyre  and  plunge  into  political  vortex.  She  came 
and  kept  her  young  audience  entranced  for  an  hour.  Her 
theme  was  platitudinous — truth  and  sincerity,  but  she  wove 
wondrous  word-patterns  around  it.  My  critical  mind  found 
little  substance  and  less  depth,  but  I  admired  the  profusion 
of  poetical  language  at  her  command.  Miss  Mrinalini  was 
quiet,  not  effusive.  But  she  was  like  all  her  family,  intelligent 
and  cultured,  and  dedicated  to  her  educative  mission.  I 
also  chanced  to  meet  at  her  residence  the  famous  movie  star 
Devika  Rani,  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  women  I 
have  ever  met,  who  later  left  the  stage  to  marry  Roerich,  a 
Russian  artist  who  had  made  his  home  in  India. 

Prof.  Raju  had  just  returned  from  England  with  a  brand- 
new  scheme  of  political  reforms  for  India  which  he  wanted 
to  “sell”  to  the  Indian  leaders.  He  had  put  his  thoughts 
down  in  a  small  book.  He  claimed  his  scheme  had  the 
support  of  such  dyed-in-the-wool  Tories  as  Lord  Salisbury. 
He  wanted  me  to  introduce  him  to  political  leaders  in  Bombay 
and  provide  an  opportunity  to  place  his  views  before  them. 
He  told  me  he  had  seen  Jinnah,  but  had  got  very  little  change 
out  of  him.  He  was,  Raju  said,  obsessed  with  his  14  points. 
Why  14?  Why  not  10  or  18?  Raju  cried  in  annoyance. 
I  told  him  Jinnah’s  sole  aim  was  to  get  the  best  possible  bargain 
for  his  community.  His  fourteen  points  contained  all  that  he 
could  think  of  by  way  of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits. 
When  he  came  to  that  point,  he  stopped.  He  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  any  scheme  unless  his  demands  could  be  fitted 
therein. 

At  this  day  I  forget  what  the  scheme  was,  but  it  wasn’t 
anything  which  would  set  the  Ganges  on  fire.  Besides, 
anything  which  was  acceptable  to  Tory  diehards,  was  not 
likely  to  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  Indian  nationalist  of 
any  hue  whatever.  However,  I  got  several  leading  Municipal 
Corporations  like  K.  F.  Nariman,  Dr.  Deshmukh,  Jamnadas 
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Mehta  to  meet  in  the  Corporation  tea-room  to  listen  to  the 
Professor’s  persuasive  tongue.  Persuasive  he  certainly  was, 
but  the  meeting  was  inconclusive.  I  doubt  if  he  cut  much 
ice  with  them. 

He  wanted  to  meet  Dr.  Ambedkar,  the  one  man  of  high 
intelligence  and  vast  culture— he  had  I  fancy  the  biggest 
private  library  in  India — that  the  suppressed  outcastes  of 
India  had  thrown  up.  He  was  not  in  Bombay,  however. 
He  was  enjoying  a  change  at  Dahanu,  a  small  sea-side  resort 
in  Gujarat,  not  far  from  Bombay.  Thither  one  morning  we 
travelled  by  a  train  and  reached  his  bungalow  before  lunch 
time.  He  extended  us  his  hospitality  and  we  had  enough 
time  to  exchange  views  before  we  caught  our  train  back  to 
Bombay.  To  me  he  seemed  still  to  be  smarting  under  his 
Pyrric  victory  after  the  Poona  Pact.  Gandhi  had  steam¬ 
rollered  him  into  a  far  too  complicated  electoral  scheme  to 
suit  his  poor  followers.  Indeed,  that  scheme  did  not  last 
more  than  one  election.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  by  getting 
the  untouchables  into  the  common  electorate  Gandhi  was 
trying  to  undermine  his  own  leadership.  Ambedkar  was 
undoubtedly  a  tall  man,  who  appeared  far  taller  among  the 
pigmies  surrounding  him.  But  he  had  a  pretty  good  conceit 
of  himself.  Why  not  ?  He  was  a  self-made  man  and  risen 
by  his  own  talents.  He  had  proved  that  in  this  secularly 
oppressed  class  there  probably  was  an  untapped  reservoir 
of  talent.  The  negroes  of  America  had  proved  it,  and  so  had 
the  quondam  moujik  serfs  of  Russia.  God  has  not  been 
partial  to  any  class  or  colour  in  natural  gifts.  It  is  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  want  of  opportunity  which  have  kept  men  from 
self-development.  I  include  in  the  environment  not  only  the 
physical  milieu,  but  the  social  mores  and  traditions,  sometimes 
as  in  India  bound  up  with  religion.  Ambedkar  was  clever 
enough  to  exploit  the  guilt-complex  of  enlightened  Hindus — 
the  orthodox  Hindu  had  no  feeling  of  guilt  since  the  untouch¬ 
able  suffered  from  his  misdeeds  in  previous  existence  under 
the  iron  law  of  Karma.  He  also  exploited  the  compassion 
of  all  men  of  good  will.  The  only  privileged  class  in  the 
Constitution  is  that  of  the  depressed  class  and  the  Adivasis 
who  are  classed  as  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes.  Our  Pro- 
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fessor  explained  his  scheme  to  Dr.  Ambedkar,  but  he  didn’t 
show  much  interest. 

Raju  during  the  journey  up  and  down  kept  me  enter¬ 
tained  with  esoteric  tales.  About  young  poet  Chattopadhyay 
he  said  he  had  run  wild  as  young  poets  are  apt  to.  The 
family  had  him  taken  to  the  Pondicherry  asrham  of  Aurobindo 
Ghose,  the  one-time  rebel  who  had  become  a  mystic  and  an 
ascetic.  When  the  M aster  came  out,  his  face  resplendent, 
to  meet  the  young  man,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  towards 
him  and  only  said  :  Shanti  !  Shanti  !  Shanti  !  (peace). 
It  was  enough.  The  poet  was  moved  to  his  depths,  and  from 
that  time  was  a  changed  man.  That’s  Raju’s  story  which 
I  haven’t  been  able  to  test. 

The  Professor  for  all  his  intelligence  and  culture  seemed 
to  be  a  bit  of  an  adventurer.  Who  by  the  way  was  financing 
his  perambulations  ?  It  would  be  impolite  to  ask  the 
question.  He  went  to  Delhi  and  tried  to  win  over  some 
leaders  there,  as  he  wrote  to  me.  But  nothing  came  of  his 
efforts.  Then  I  lost  touch  with  him.  On  May  7,  1946  I 
suddenly  received  a  letter  from  him,  written  from  Delhi, 
in  which  he  reminded  me  about  our  interview  with  Ambedkar, 
and  continued  : 

“I  was  distressed  to  read  in  the  papers  that  you  had 
thrown  in  the  weight  of  your  influence  to  help  the  Congress. 
I  am  giving  this  letter  to  Mr.  Dorai  Raj  of  London  who  is 
flying  to  Bombay.  He  is  an  eminent  Catholic  who  for  years 
worked  for  the  Congress  cause  in  London.  In  fact  he  was 
invited  to  come  down  by  the  Congress  and  he  brought  with 
him  a  message  from  His  Eminence  the  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster  to  Gandhi.  I  met  him  here  and  did  my  best  to  dis¬ 
illusion  him.  Luckily  he  had  a  personal  interview  with  Gandhi 
which  opened  his  eyes.  Now  he  has  completely  broken  away 
from  the  Congress  and  has  written  a  letter  to  Gandhi  straight 
about  it.  I  have  requested  him  to  show  you  a  copy  of  this 
letter.  Our  intention  is  to  publish  this  letter  and  expose 
Gandhi’s  pretensions  to  the  world.” 

I  met  Mr.  Raj  at  the  Taj  where  he  was  staying.  He 
was  disgruntled  with  Gandhi  and  believed  Christians  would 
not  get  a  fair  deal  from  him.  What,  I  asked  him,  was  the 
remedy  ?  His  idea  was  a  grand  alliance  between  all-minori- 
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ties — the  depressed  classes,  tribals,  Christians,  Anglo-Indians 
joining  hands  with  Jinnah.  I  told  him  this  was  old  hat. 
They  had  attempted  such  a  combine  during  the  R.T.C.  and 
had  failed.  Jinnah  himself  was  now  aiming  at  breaking  loose 
from  India  and  forming  a  Muslim  nation.  What  was  the 
good  of  rallying  round  such  a  man  ?  We  would  be  left  high 
and  dry  in  India.  The  Congress  would  find  a  way  to  break 
any  such  pact.  To  me  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  India 
was  heading  to  complete  independence.  The  British  were 
washing  their  hands  of  the  imperial  burden.  This  is  not  the 
time  of  thinking  of  minority  pacts.  All  of  us  have  to  swim 
or  sink  together.  I  was  not  prepared  to  join  in  such  a 
suicidal  attempt. 

Prof.  Raju  later  managed  to  become  the  Principal  of 

Khalsa  College,  a  Sikh  institution  in  Bombay.  He  didn’t 

last  long.  This  College  had  attained  a  notoriety  among 

Bombay  Colleges  owing  to  changes  of  Principals,  depending 

on  what  party  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Khalsa  Central 

committee  in  Punjab. 

*  *  *  * 

Ever  since  the  Poona  Conference  I  had  become  the  link 
between  the  Indian  Christian  Conference  and  the  Catholics 
who  unfortunately  had  not  yet  evolved  an  all-India  organisa¬ 
tion  of  their  own.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  Protestant 
organisation  was  Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram,  who  held  the  post 
of  General  Secretary  of  Y.M.C.A.  This  is  a  well-known 
world  organisation,  mainly  providing  hostel  accommodation 
to  young  men  of  all  communities  in  important  cities.  These 
hostels  are  models  of  their  kind.  In  India  too  the  Y.M.C.A. 
has  hostels  in  all  big  towns  with  their  local  committees.  The 
over-all  supervision  rests  with  the  Gen.  Secretary  who  has 
to  move  around  the  country.  Mr.  Rallia  Ram,  a  heavily 
built  man,  but  intelligent  and  active,  utilised  his  tours  to 
get  in  touch  with  local  Protestant  leading  men  and  persuade 
them  to  start  local  associations  which  were  linked  together  in 
the  All-India  Conference  with  its  Council  and  Executive 
Committee.  As  organising  Secretary  of  these  bodies,  he 
retained  the  key  position  in  the  organisation.  Though 
claiming  to  be  representative  of  all  Protestants,  its  membership 
was  mainly  of  non-conformist  elements.  The  Anglicans 
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kept  aloof.  Unlike  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  in  its 
celibate  clergy  a  professional  cadre  and  has  no  room  for  laity, 
the  Protestant  Churches  in  India  have  been  picking  up  pro¬ 
mising  young  laymen  and  sending  them  abroad  for  higher 
training  and  giving  them  positions  of  responsibility  like  the 
principalships  of  colleges  and  high  schools,  Y.M.C.A.  Secre¬ 
taryships,  etc.  Among  the  leaders  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  deal  with,  Dr.  S.  K.  Datta  was  Principal  of  the  Lahore 
Christian  College,  K.  T.  Paul  and  Rallia  Ram,  Y.M.C.A. 
General  Secretaries. 

Whenever  Protestant  Presidents  of  the  Conference  visited 
Bombay,  I  was  asked  to  arrange  their  meeting  leading  men 
of  the  local  Catholic  community  or  public  meetings  of  Bombay 
Christians.  I  did  this  in  the  case  of  Raja  Sir  Maharaj 
Singh,  a  scion  of  a  princely  family  in  Punjab.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  a  High  Court  Judge  and  a  sister  Amrit  Kaur, 
a  disciple  of  Gandhi,  living  in  his  ashram,  who  after  inde¬ 
pendence  rose  to  be  a  Union  Minister  of  Health  and  often 
an  abrasive  critic  of  Congress  policies.  Maharaj  Singh  was 
a  fine  open-hearted  man  who  became  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
He  later  became  the  Dewan  of  Kashmir  (1942)  and  Governor 
of  Bombay.  Another  distinguished  Protestant  leader  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  in  Bombay,  was  Dr.  H.  C.  Mukerjee, 
who  held  the  English  chair  in  the  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  He  was  an  intellectual,  yet  simple  and  unassuming. 
He  didn't  put  on  airs.  Whatever  he  earned,  he  used  it  to 
help  poor  students  of  any  community.  His  patriotism  and 
accessibility  to  his  students  earned  him  a  special  niche  in  the 
hearts  of  the  volatile  Bengali  students.  He  was  elected 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  later 
appointed  Governor  of  Bengal.  In  this  high  dignity  he  dis¬ 
carded  all  pomp  and  lived  a  life  of  simplicity.  To  hold 
converse  with  such  a  man  was  an  education  in  itself.  When 
he  died  in  1956,  I  was  the  main  speaker  at  a  condolence 
meeting  in  Bombay  in  July  when  the  Governor  Dr.  Hare 
Krushna  Mehtab  presided. 

The  Protestant  leaders  made  every  attempt  to  get  Catho¬ 
lics  into  their  organisation  to  defend  common  interests.  They 
assured  us  they  would  not  discuss  any  matters  connected  with 
religion.  The  Conference  would  confine  itself  to  purely 
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secular  matters  which  affected  both  sections  alike.  Since 
the  Hierarchy  objected  to  prayers  in  common,  they  said  they 
would  omit  the  prayers  with  which  they  used  to  begin  and 
end  their  meetings.  All  to  no  avail.  The  fear  and  suspi¬ 
cion  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  looked  at  Reform 
Churches  in  Europe — the  fears  were  mutual — were  imported 
into  India  by  the  white  Hierarchy,  and  continued  unabated 
till  the  last  V atican  Council  made  the  word  ecumenism 
fashionable. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  Mgr.  Thomas  D.  Roberts 
was  a  man  of  different  stamp.  He  had  an  ecumenical  mind. 
He  had  participated  in  a  common  prayer  meeting  in  the 
C.  J.  Hall  in  Bombay  when  he  and  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Bombay  led  the  prayers.  In  my  attempts  at  co-operating 
with  the  All-India  Conference  leaders,  I  had  his  full  sup¬ 
port,  though  for  obvious  reasons  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  publicise  it.  Whenever  Protestant  leaders  happened  to 
be  in  Bombay  and  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  respects 
to  him,  he  responded  gladly  and  welcomed  them  in  his 
sanctum. 

Throughout  his  episcopate  in  Bombay,  he  maintained 
cordial  relations  with  me  and  more  than  once  visited  our 
home  in  Chembur.  He  often  consulted  me  in  important 
matters,  specially  measures  likely  to  affect  Christian  interests. 
Once  in  1942  or  1943 — I  can’t  be  more  precise — ,  when  I 
visited  him,  he  asked  my  frank  opinion  about  an  Indian 
archbishop  for  Bombay.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  since 
Bombay  had  an  Archbishop  with  a  long  lease  of  life  in  him. 
But  I  gave  my  honest  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
in  view  of  the  imminent  political  changes  in  the  country. 
It  would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  indianisation  of  the 
Church  which  was  far  too  slow.  Bombay  was  by  far  the 
most  important  diocese  in  India,  not  only  because  of  its 
geographical  situation,  but  because  of  its  socio-religious 
advance  and  a  lay  elite,  a  diocese  in  my  opinion  ripe  for  se¬ 
cularisation.  I  gave  a  warning.  Since  sectional  feelings  were 
still  evident  despite  over  a  decade  after  the  abolition  of  the 
dual  jurisdiction,  I  thought  it  advisable  that  neither  a  Goan 
nor  an  East  Indian  should  be  appointed.  I  suggested  that 
a  first-class  South  Indian  priest  might  be  chosen.  From 
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a  biography  of  Archbishop  Roberts  lately  published,  I 
gather  that  he  took  my  advice  when  he  offered  his  resignation. 
He  suggested  to  the  Holy  See  a  South  Indian  appointment. 
Fortunately  the  Holy  See  did  not  accept  the  suggestion  and 
appointed  Father  Valerian  Gracias  as  Auxiliary  Bishop,  the 
Archbishop  continuing  in  his  place  for  the  time  being. 
The  reason  was  that  according  to  the  Concordat  Bombay 
Archbishop  had  alternately  to  be  Portuguese  and  British. 
The  next  turn  was  of  a  Portuguese.  Gracias,  though  a  Goan, 
was  a  British  subject,  being  born  in  Karachi.  The  new 
bishop,  wise  in  his  generation,  acted  in  a  most  politic  way 
and  did  his  best  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  all  sections. 
My  admiration  for  Archbishop  Roberts  knew  no  limits  at 
his  great  gesture  of  self-renunciation,  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  India.  As  soon  as  the  new  bishop  took  charge, 
the  Archbishop  took  to  the  sea  which  was  his  great  love  and 
left  the  new  incumbent  to  find  his  feet  all  by  himself,  a  mark 
not  only  of  his  trust  in  Bishop  Gracias’  ability  and  savoir  fair e, 
but  of  his  deliberate  policy  of  training  in  responsibility  by 
giving  responsibility.  He,  I  found,  had  a  high  idea  about 
me.  He  once  remarked  that,  priest  or  layman,  he  had  never 
met  in  India  anyone  to  match  me,  but,  he  added,  they  say  I 
was  far  too  independent.  I  could  not  plead  guilty  to  the 
soft  impeachment,  for  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  my  limi¬ 
tations.  But,  so  far  as  independence  went,  I  was  never  pig¬ 
headed,  but  always  open  to  reason.  The  fact  that  I  did  not 
allow  other  people  to  make  up  my  mind  for  me,  should  not  be 
a  count  against  me.  There  was  far  too  little  independent 
thought  both  in  the  Church  and  the  country  to  their  detri¬ 
ment. 

In  December,  1942,  the  All-India  Conference  was  meet¬ 
ing  in  Delhi.  As  usual,  they  had  extended  an  invitation  to 
me  to  attend  in  any  capacity,  as  a  full  member  or  observer. 
There  were  a  few  Catholics  who  were  members  of  the  organi¬ 
sation,  Joachim  Alva  being  among  them  ;  his  wife,  Violet, 
a  lawyer,  was  a  Protestant.  Alva,  though  prominent  in  the 
Congress  camp  and  one  of  the  few  Catholic  political  sufferers 
in  the  Gandhian  struggle,  was  not  considered  such  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Catholic  figure  as  myself.  His  participation  would 
not  catch  the  eye  of  the  hierarchy  as  mine  would.  So  I  con- 
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suited  the  Archbishop.  He  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  join 
the  proceedings,  if  for  nothing  else  as  a  watch-dog  to  find  out 
how  the  organisation  was  working.  He  wrote  to  me  later 
that  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who  shall  be  nameless 
had  questioned  him  about  my  attendance  at  the  Delhi  Con¬ 
ference.  His  answer  was  that  I  did  not  represent  any  organi¬ 
sation  and  had  acted  in  my  individual  capacity.  So  I  com¬ 
mitted  nobody. 

This  apart,  there  was  a  special  reason  for  my  desire  to 
attend  the  Conference.  My  good  friend,  Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza, 
had  died  lately.  He  had  represented  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  through  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  Viceroy.  I  knew  that  the  Conference  would 
very  probably  make  a  selection,  a  panel  of  names  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Viceroy.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  try  for 
nomination.  About  my  representative  character  there  was 
no  question.  The  Protestant  leaders  had  by  word  and  act 
acknowledged  it.  It  was  curious  to  know  whether  they  would 
back  me  up.  Joachim  and  Violet  Alva  were  my  travelling 
companions,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  a  closer 
acquaintance.  Their  little  boy  Niranjan  was  along  with 
them.  Joachim  is  an  extrovert.  He  picked  up  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  the  drop  of  his  hat  (I  should  say  his  Gandhi  cap). 
He  is  a  non-step  talker,  interesting  withal  ;  Violet  was  deeper 
and  quieter.  Still  waters  run  deep,  they  say.  She  was  very 
intelligent  and  clearer-headed.  Her  legal  training  had 
served  her  well  as  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha, 
the  upper  house  of  the  Parliament,  a  post  she  filled  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  Joachim  had  just  published  a  book  about  leading 
public  figures  in  India.  I  told  him  a  couple  of  anecdotes 
about  Joseph  Baptista  which  he  said  he  would  include  in  the 
second  edition,  presuming  the  book  would  have  one.  We 
stayed  in  the  same  hotel  and  spent  the  next  day  sight-seeing — 
the  old  city’s  show  places  like  the  Red  Fort,  Kutub  Minar 
tower,  the  Jumma  Masjid  (Mosque)  and  the  crowded  bazaar. 
I  was  free  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  shape  its 
conclusions.  Raja  Maharaj  Singh  who  presided,  conducted 
the  proceedings  smoothly.  In  his  presidential  speech  he  had 
opposed  the  division  of  India  into  two  nations,  on  which  the 
Muslim  League  seemed  to  be  bent.  In  this  he  truly  repre- 
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sented  the  Indian  Christian  attitude.  Referring  to  Catholics, 
he  said  : 

c ‘Their  absence  in  our  midst  is  a  source  of  weakness 
to  us,  and  specially  at  this  juncture  when  before  long  impor¬ 
tant  changes  will  come  about  in  the  future  Government  of 
India.  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  prepared,  in  order  to  gain 
their  collaboration,  to  give  an  assurance  that  no  item  will  be 
taken  up  at  any  joint  gathering  which  may  be  considered 
as  opposed  lo  Roman  Catholic  practice  or  teaching,  expecting 
of  course  a  similar  concession  from  them.  I  am  glad  to  see 
there  are  signs  of  increasing  co-operation.  .  .We  appeal  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  help  us  in  this  important 
matter.” 

Important  resolutions  were  passed,  pledging  support 
of  Christians  to  the  Allied  cause,  asking  the  British 
Government  to  make  a  clear  declaration  that  India  shall 
attain  full  freedom  within  two  years  after  the  war  is  ended, 
demanding  the  formation  of  composite  Governments  both  at 
the  Centre  and  the  Provinces  in  order  to  secure  full  Indian 
co-operation  in  war  effort. 

By  another  resolution  the  Conference  accepted  a  panel  of 
three  names  for  nomination  of  one  of  them  to  the  Central 
Assembly,  viz.  Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram,  Lahore,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Mukerjee,  Calcutta,  Mr.  A.  Soares,  Bombay,  in  that  order. 
One  of  the  members  had  pleaded  that  since  a  Catholic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  had  died  before  completing  his  term, 
only  a  Catholic  name  should  be  submitted.  This  didn’t  suit 
my  friend  Rallia  Ram  who  had  his  political  ambitions. 

A  Committee  was  named  with  me  as  one  of  the  members 
to  explore  ways  and  means  to  secure  collaboration  between 
Catholics  and  Protestant.  Another  Committee  in  which  also 
I  figured  was  set  up  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  All-India 
Conference. 

Of  the  three  names  for  the  Central  Legislature  suggested 
by  the  Protestant  body,  none  had  special  qualifications  for  a 
seat  except  myself.  This  is  not  being  immodest.  It  is  the 
truth.  All  were  of  course  representative  men  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Dr.  Mukerjee  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  calibre. 
But  he  was  a  professor  of  English  and  had  made  no  special 
study  of  the  kind  of  matters  with  which  this  body  normally 
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deals.  Rallia  Ram  would  make  a  good  politician.  He  was 
supple  and  good  at  behind-the-scenes-manoeuvres  and  un¬ 
derstandings.  I  am  afraid  I  would  be  hopeless  at  this  job. 
But  he  had  never  occasion  to  study  and  deal  with  matters  of 
public  import.  As  for  myself,  there  was  practically  no  ques¬ 
tion  or  issue  coming  up  before  the  Assembly  to  which  I  could 
not  make  a  useful  contribution.  Few  in  India  had  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  On  finance,  mone¬ 
tary  and  economic  matters,  on  education  and  social  problems, 
my  contribution  would  not  be  negligible.  I  had  a  legal 
mind  and  a  precision  in  expression,  which  would  come  in 
handy  in  the  framing  of  legislation.  On  political  issues  I 
should  have  something  significant  to  say.  I  had  enough 
self-respect  not  to  speak  at  random  or  without  sufficient  study 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  I  wasn’t  the  kind  who  allows  his 
tongue  to  run  away  with  his  head.  It  wasn’t  mere  ambition 
or  vanity,  that  made  me  try  my  luck  in  this  matter. 

I  told  Archbishop  Roberts  about  my  intention  and  got 
his  hearty  approval.  I  asked  him  to  write  to  the  Viceroy 
whom  he  knew  personally  about  my  career,  qualifications 
and  character,  as  well  as  my  representative  status  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  supplying  him  with  basic  material.  This  he  did. 
He  got  an  immediate  reply  from  the  Secretary,  saying  my 
name  would  be  considered.  There  were  a  number  of  candi¬ 
dates,  and  I  presume  there  would  be  a  lot  of  wire-pulling. 
Unfortunately  we  had  no  organised  Catholic  body  to  back 
me  up.  But  several  Catholic  societies  from  various  parts  of 
India  sent  resolutions  supporting  my  candidature.  Mr. 
Jamnadas  Mehta  wrote  to  the  Private  Secretary  warmly 
endorsing  my  name.  My  close  friend,  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco, 
spoke  to  Dr.  Ambedkar  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  Central 
Cabinet,  I  came  to  learn  later  that  I  was  the  front  runner  in  the 
race  and  had  every  chance  of  nomination.  But  some  one, 
evidently  one  of  the  rivals,  informed  the  Viceroy  that  I  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Alvas  and  was  a  Congressman  in  dis¬ 
guise.  This  put  paid  to  my  chances.  This  information 
I  got  so  to  say  from  the  horse’s  mouth.  So  I  was  denied 
a  chance  of  serving  my  country  and  people.  Private  interest 
I  had  none  to  serve. 
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In  February  1940  Mr.  B.  S.  Gilani,  a  convert  to  Catholi¬ 
cism,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  intelligence,  whom  I  had 
met  in  Bombay,  convened  a  meeting  of  Catholic  leaders  in 
Delhi  to  consider  all  problems  affecting  the  community.  I 
was  not  afraid  of  a  new  communal  champion  arising  who 
would  serve  his  own  interest  through  such  championship. 
He  was  a  nationalist  who  had  qualified  through  a  jail  stint 
for  the  cause  and  was  personally  known  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
He  had  for  some  time  edited  a  monthly  called  Social  Order, 
in  which  he  publicised  the  Catholic  views  on  the  Social 
Question.  What  I  was  afraid  was  that,  as  nationalists  were 
apt  to,  he  might  forget  the  prevailing  communalism  in  the 
country  which  often  was  covered  by  a  mask  of  nationalism. 
My  experience  in  the  Unity  Conference  of  Allahabad  had 
disillusioned  me.  Though  Gilani  pressed  me  hard  to  attend 
and  offered  the  hospitality  of  his  home,  I  could  not  accept 
the  invitation.  But  I  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  down 
in  a  memorandum  my  views  on  important  problems  of  the 
community.  In  matters  affecting  the  freedom  of  the  country 
I  went  all  the  way  with  Gilani.  But  we  should  not  allow  our 
patriotism  to  be  exploited  by  others.  We  must  safeguard 
our  legitimate  interests.  From  the  economic  angle,  the 
question  of  public  employment  was  vital.  English-educated 
Christians  had  had  an  advantage  in  Government  offices,  even 
though,  they  could  not  claim,  as  Anglo-Indians  did,  a  pri¬ 
vileged  position.  As  trade  was  to  no  small  extent  in  British 
hands,  Christians  could  easily  secure  jobs  in  the  European- 
managed  firms  and  by  their  intelligence  and  honesty  rise 
to  higher  positions.  Now  higher  education  was  spreading 
fast  in  all  communities,  and  academically  qualified  non- 
Christians  were  competing  hard.  The  political  pressure  was 
being  applied  on  Government  who  were  now  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  it.  The  Muslims,  the  Anglo-Indians, 
and  the  untouchables  had  secured  quotas.  The  Christians 
were  nowhere.  We  stood  for  merit,  but  one  never  knew 
where  merit  ended  and  influence  began.  In  trade  and 
industry  Indians  were  making  a  big  headway.  But  they,  in  a 
country  where  nepotism  was  a  virtue  and  communalism  a 
decisive  factor,  Christians  had  a  poor  chance.  They  were 
not  blessed  with  capital  and  were  not  used  to  start  small 
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shops  or  trades  which  would  give  them  independent  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  overdependence  on  office  jobs  was  a  grave  danger 
to  our  future.  Still  until  our  people  were  educated  to  go  into 
independent  lines,  relief  must  be  secured  by  a  due  share  in 
public  services.  So  I  was  for  pressing  Government  for  a  quota  in 
services  and  also  for  representation  in  Central  and  Provincial 
Public  Services  Commissions  in  whose  hands  selection  lay. 
This  memorandum  I  published  in  The  Examiner,  and  as  a 
pamphlet  it  had  a  very  favourable  reaction. 

Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza  wrote  (20-3-40)  that  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  my  memorandum.  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  Central  Assembly  regarding  the  diminishing 
representation  of  Indian  Christians  in  the  services.  He 
wrote:  “The  community  is  suffering  greatly;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  indifferent.  I  feel  certain  that  if  an  influential  person 
like  you  takes  up  the  question  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  redress  being  obtained.  What  we  must 
insist  on  is  some  reservation  of  say  5  per  cent  in  the  services 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Muhammadans  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  otherwise  we  perish.” 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  sent  by  the  British  Government 
early  in  1942  to  reconnoitre  the  political  situation  and  find 
out  the  possibility  of  a  final  political  settlement.  Rallia  Ram 
suggested  a  small  joint  deputation  of  Christians  should  meet 
him,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  available.  However,  Sir 
Stafford  said  the  deputation  should  consist  of  only  two  mem¬ 
bers.  Maharaj  Singh  and  Dr.  de  Souza  who  was  in  Delhi 
met  Sir  Stafford  on  March  30.  Rallia  Ram  attended  as 
Secretary.  Since  this  mission  was  a  failure,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  discussion  they  had  with  him. 
He  thought  religious  rights  would  be  safe-guarded  in  the 
draft  treaty  proposed,  including  the  right  of  propaganda 
which  existed  in  England.  As  for  our  right  to  invite  foreign 
missionaries  to  assist  us  in  the  work  of  the  Churches,  this  is 
what  he  said: 

“We  cannot  include  any  references  to  this  in  the  safe¬ 
guards  for  minorities.  We  cannot  expect  any  Government 
to  let  foreigners  come  in  except  on  its  own  terms.” 

In  my  frequent  discussions  with  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay 
I  had  pointed  out  the  grave  handicap  to  my  activity  for  the 
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Church  and  the  community  that  I  had  to  act  in  an  individual, 
not  a  representative  capacity.  There  was  a  grievous  need  of 
a  country-wide  organisation,  which  demanded  time  and 
money  I  did  not  afford.  But  at  least  a  beginning  should  be 
made  in  Bombay.  I  could  take  the  initiative,  but  I  was  un¬ 
fortunately  a  controversial  figure.  The  initiative,  I  suggested, 
should  come  from  the  Archbishop  who  was  above  all  sec¬ 
tions.  Mgr.  Roberts  fully  agreed  with  me,  but  he  bided  his 
time.  The  opportunity  came  when  after  the  Delhi  Conference 
Mr.  Rallia  Ram  wrote  to  His  Grace,  appealing  for  Catholic 
co-operation  with  his  organisation  in  matters  of  common 
interest,  excluding  religious.  The  Archbishop  could  not  all 
on  his  own  change  the  policy  of  the  hierarchy.  But  he 
decided  to  form  a  Catholic  Association  in  Bombay.  Quoting 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Rallia  Ram,  he  convened  a  meeting  of 
leading  Catholics  and  urged  the  need  of  an  x\ssociation.  He 
would  give  it  his  blessing,  but  it  was  up  to  the  laity  to  move 
in  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  fruition.  Those  present  agreed 
on  the  need  of  such  an  organisation,  but  suggested  a  larger 
and  more  representative  meeting  should  be  convinced  by  the 
Archbishop.  Additional  names  were  suggested.  His  Grace 
was  agreeable  and  a  meeting  followed.  The  meeting  resolved 
to  convene  a  public  meeting,  and  a  small  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association 
to  be  placed  before  the  public  meeting  which  would  also 
appoint  a  provisional  committee.  1  drew  up  the  statement 
of  aims  and  objects  and  got  it  approved  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  A  meeting  was  convened  in  St.  Xavier’s  School 
Hall  on  Sept.  21,  1943,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco,  ex-Mayor 
and  current  M.L.A.  was  moved  to  the  chair.  The  hall 
was  crowded  but,  as  it  turned  out,  to  a  large  extent  by 
hostile  elements.  I  was  taken  completely  by  surprise  since  I 
couldn’t  imagine  why  any  Catholic  should  oppose  the  idea 
of  an  Association.  Unluckily,  that  very  morning  the  Goans 
in  Bombay  had  called  a  meeting  at  the  Cowasji  Jehangir 
Hall  in  honour  of  the  Patriarch  of  Goa,  Mgr.  Costa  Nunes, 
who  was  on  a  short  visit  to  Bombay.  They  fancied  we  had 
deliberately  called  our  meeting  to  spoil  their  demonstration, 
which  was  far  from  my  mind.  We  had  fixed  our  meeting- 
arid  made  all  arrangements  before  we  were  aware  of  the  other 
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meeting.  Personaly  I  had  great  respect  for  the  Patriarch 
who  had  galvanised  into  life  the  somnolent  Church  of  Goa. 
I  had  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Dr.  Socrates 
Noronha. 

After  I  had  moved  the  main  resolution,  the  fun  started. 
One  person  questioned  the  legality  of  the  meeting.  Suffi¬ 
cient  notice  had  not  been  given.  I  said  notice  had  been 
published  in  the  daily  English  papers  of  the  City  and  also  in 
the  Examiner,  the  local  Catholic  organ.  He  said  the  poor 
villagers  of  Bassein  and  Salsette  did  not  read  English  papers. 
It  was  a  frivolous  objection  and  the  Chair  ruled  it  out.  Some 
nationalists  wanted  an  addition  to  the  objective,  viz.  to  work 
for  the  independence  for  India.  I  pointed  out  this  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  political  party.  Its  objects  were  restricted. 
Whoever  wanted  to  work  for  independence  was  free  to 
join  the  Congress.  But  they  wanted  to  press  the  issue.  But 
the  main  trouble  came  from  a  large  number  of  Goans,  mainly 
uneducated,  from  the  area  who  were  told  this  meeting  was 
anti-Goan  and  anti-Patriarch.  There  were  a  couple  of 
demagogues  instigating  them.  They  wanted  the  meeting 
postponed,  and  they  made  enough  noise  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  proceedings.  The  Chairman  thought  it  prudent  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  to  enable  members  present  to  attend 
the  Patriarch’s  meeting.  The  adjourned  meeting  was  never 
held.  It  was  love’s  labour  lost. 

Mr.  Alva  who  was  one  of  the  conveners  and  was  present 
on  the  platform,  was  twitted  by  his  nationalist  friends  for  not 
supporting  their  demand.  He  answered  that  in  this  matter 
he  was  following  my  lead  and  was  prepared  to  go  only  as  far 
as  I  went. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  WAR  YEARS  —  1939-45 

IN  November  1943  in  a  two-men’s  public  debate — Dicta¬ 
torship  vs.  Democracy — with  a  brilliant  young  Parsi  lawyer 
H.  M.  Seervai,  I  had  held  (as  a  matter  of  dialectics)  that, 
while  democracy  was  in  theory  the  best  system,  in  practice  it 
led  to  factionalism,  inefficiency  and  corruption,  and  even 
public  insecurity,  necessitating  dictators  to  save  the  nation 
from  collapse.  I  passed  in  review  the  inter-war  history,  and 
pointed  out  how  a  war  intended  to  save  democracy  had  only 
led  to  dictatorships.  Salazar  had  saved  Portugal  from  finan¬ 
cial  collapse  and  political  futility.  Franco  had  saved  Spain 
from  communism  and  a  calamitous  civil  war  ;  Mussolini  had 
foiled  a  communist  take-over  in  Italy  and  given  her  a  strong 
and  efficient  administration;  Kemal  Ataturk  had  lifted  effete 
Turkey  after  a  disastrous  war  to  an  enviable  modern  nation; 
Hitler  had  changed  almost  overnight  a  dispirited  and  dis¬ 
organised  nation  to  a  power  which  could  hold  the  world  at 
bay.  Even  Stalin  had  carried  out  a  rapid  transformation  of  a 
vast  agricultural  country  into  a  strong  industrial  nation.  No 
doubt  liberty  was  the  first  casualty,  but  the  liberty  to  cast  a 
vote  every  few  years  in  the  ballot  box — which  is  all  democracy 
meant  for  the  people  at  large — wasn’t  worth  the  insecurity 
and  instability  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  party  system. 
Though  strong-arm  methods  were  used  by  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  to  deal  with  their  political  opponents,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  were  popular.  Hitler  for  instance  had  risen  to  power  as 
a  result  of  a  plebiscite. 

In  September,  1939  the  expected  happened.  Hitler 
hit  at  Poland  in  a  blitzkrieg  which  left  her  prostrate  within 
a  few  weeks.  Russia  moved  in  from  the  other  side  to  share 
in  the  spoils — the  fourth  partition  of  that  unhappy  country. 
The  whole  of  Europe  was  once  more  aflame. 

After  the  previous  world  war  a  young  eagle-eyed  French 
officer,  Charles  de  Gaulle  by  name,  had  drawn  the  correct 
military  lessons  from  it.  The  new  arms,  the  planes  and  the 
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tanks,  had  revolutionised  the  war  strategy.  The  static  trench 
warfare  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  future  wars  would  be 
wars  of  movement,  in  which  the  internal  combustion  engine 
would  play  the  dominant,  role.  Fast-moving  armour  spear¬ 
headed  by  air-fleets  would  provide  the  necessary  thrust. 
The  tactics  would  be  surprise  and  shock  tactics.  No  man  is 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  The  French  did  not  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  de  Gaulle’s  predictions.  Instead  they  built  up  a  strong 
cement-concrete  Maginot  line  along  the  French  frontier, 
which,  they  believed,  could  withstand  any  attack.  This 
might  all  be  very  well,  if  they  had  carried  it  right  down  to  the 
North  Sea.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  northern  flank  was 
left  open  to  a  powerful  thrust  which  in  the  summer  of  1940 
materialised.  The  British  force  which  defended  it  was  driven 
into  the  sea  and  salvaged  with  difficulty,  leaving  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  behind.  Within  a  few  weeks  France  had  bitten  the 
dust  and  was  down  and  out,  leaving  Britain  as  the  sole  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Western  civilization  against  the  new  barbarian. 
How  under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Winston  Churchill 
Britain  rose  magnificiently  to  the  challenge  is  the  finest  page 
in  her  secular  history. 

Just  as  the  military  experts  of  the  Allies  had  failed  to 
profit  by  de  Gaulle’s  new  strategy,  so  also  the  Allied  statesmen 
had  failed  to  mark  and  digest  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf  which 
traced  in  detail  his  plans  and  projects  at  dominating  Europe. 
They,  if  at  all  they  read  it,  possibly  thought  it  the  work  of  a 
visionarv  or  a  madman.  It  was  onlv  when  the  Munich  con- 
frontation  gave  Neville  Chamberlain  a  severe  shock  that  Britain 
awoke  to  the  formidable  threat,  which  Churchill  alone  had 
been  warning  against.  But  Winston  was  in  the  political 
wilderness  and  his  voice  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  both  sides  had  tried  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Hitler  naturally  didn’t  want  to 
fight  on  two  fronts.  For  him  the  neutrality  of  Russia  was  all- 
important.  He  was  prepared  to  pay  the  price  Stalin  exacted, 
at  other  people’s  cost.  So  he  agreed  to  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  Soviets  claiming  by  right  of  succession  the  old 
Czarist  share  of  Poland — the  Polish  Ukraine.  The  new 
Czar  who  wanted  to  reconstitute  the  old  empire  which  had 
been  curtailed  after  the  previous  war,  also  claimed  and  seen- 
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red  the  three  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
The  Franco-British  would  not  even  agree  to  the  stationing 
of  the  Soviet  troops  in  these  Baltic  States,  well  knowing  that 
once  in,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them  out.  So  they  lost 
to  Hitler,  who,  of  course,  had  his  own  plans  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  after  he  had  done  with  the  Western  allies — the  old 
German  dream  of  Drang  und  Osten. 

To  me  Nazism  was  an  abomination.  It  was  a  flat  denial 
of  all  the  values  Christianity  stood  for.  For  all  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  of  British  colonialism,  I  as  an  Indian 
patriot  wouldn’t  care  to  exchange  the  Nazi  yoke  for  the 
British.  I  knew  that  Hitler’s  little  finger  was  thicker  than 
Chamberlain’s  thigh.  As  soon  as  Lord  Linlithgow,  Viceroy 
of  India,  announced  on  Sept.  3,  1939  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  His  Majesty  and  Germany,  I  had  no  qualms  in 
publicly  appealing  to  all  Christians  in  India  for  full  support 
of  Britain  in  the  emergency,  for  which  I  was  thanked  by  the 
Viceroy. 

The  Congress  made  it  an  issue  that  the  Viceroy  had 
not  cared  to  consult  the  leaders  before  dragging  the  country 
into  the  war.  No  doubt  the  free  Dominions  had  freely 
joined  in  support  of  the  mother-country.  India  unfortunate¬ 
ly  did  not  yet  enjoy  that  status.  The  Government  was 
British,  not  national,  even  though  the  Central  Legislature 
had  an  Indian  majority.  In  the  elections  of  1937  the  Con¬ 
gress,  forgetting  non-co-operation,  had  taken  part  and 
captured  several  provinces  and  set  up  Cabinets  of  its  own. 
The  Muslim  League  under  Jinnah  also  had  contested  in 
now  purely  Muslim  constituencies,  but  had  fared  none  too 
well.  Jinnah  made  overtures  to  the  Congress  for  coalitions 
of  Congress  and  League  elements,  but  was  rebuffed.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  critics  this  was  a  big  blunder.  If  the 
two  had  worked  harmoniously  in  the  provinces,  the  idea  of 
Pakistan  might  never  have  been  born.  Jinnah  was  not  the 
kind  who  forgets  and  forgives. 

This  is  a  digression.  The  point  is  that  the  Central 
Executive  Council  was  responsible  to  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  not  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  where 
the  Congress  was  a  major  party,  but  not  the  majo¬ 
rity.  This  being  the  constitutional  position,  it  was  too 
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much  to  expect  the  Viceroy  to  put  the  issue  of  war  to 
the  hazard  of  a  vote  in  the  Assembly.  However,  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  stick  at  this.  It  asked  the  British  Government 
to  clarify  its  stand  in  the  matter  of  Indian  freedom,  before 
it  asked  Indians  to  fight  for  other  nations’  freedom,  which 
was  logical.  The  declaration  of  Oct.  13,  1939  was  couched 
in  the  old  stale  formula,  and  was  unacceptable.  However, 
when  after  the  fall  of  France  Britain  stood  alone,  the  Congress 
in  view  of  the  grave  emergency  made  a  new  offer,  that,  if  the 
British  Government  made  a  clear  statement  of  independence 
after  the  war,  the  Congress  would  join  in  a  provisional 
National  Government  pledged  to  effective  defence  of  the 
country.  But  Government’s  response  did  not  meet  the 
Congress  requirements.  Government  was  reluctant  to  part 
control  of  the  administration  in  the  midst  of  war.  The  frustra¬ 
tion  of  Congress  led  Gandhi  to  his  favourite  gimmick  of 
satyagraha,  but  only  individual,  which  didn’t  much  bother 
the  Government. 

Early  in  December  1941,  Japan  without  declaration  of 
war  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  American  Pacific  fleet  and 
air-base  in  Pearl  Harbour,  Hawaii,  which  cleared  the  path 
to  a  spectacular  advance  to  Indonesia,  Indo-Ghina,  Malaysia, 
and  Burma.  Even  Hitler’s  triumphant  progress  in  Russia 
paled  before  the  Japanese  drive. 

On  April  5,  1942  Japanese  warships  appeared  before 
and  bombed  Colombo.  The  very  next  day  the  Madras 
ports  of  Vizagapatam  and  Cocanada  were  bombarded 
from  the  sea.  This  created  such  a  panic  in  Bombay  as  I 
could  never  imagine.  Whoever  could  leave,  tried  to  hasten 
away.  Those  whose  duty  kept  them  in  the  City,  packed 
wives  and  children  to  their  ancestral  homes.  Every  kind 
of  vehicle  was  brought  into  service. 

My  school  population  was  made  up  predominantly  of 
Goans  who  had  their  houses  to  take  refuge  in  Goa.  I  circu¬ 
larised  the  school  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  Japanese  coming 
to  Bombay — they  were  already  over-extended,  and  the  children 
should  not  spoil  their  education  by  running  away.  It  was 
the  time  of  annual  examinations  on  which  the  transfers  to 
higher  classes  depended.  My  plea  went  unheeded.  A 
lawyer  friend  of  mine  whose  boys  were  in  the  school  wrote 
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to  me,  asking  whether  I  could  guarantee  the  safety  of  his 
family.  I  wrote  back  I  couldn’t  guarantee  anything,  but 
that  I  was  keeping  my  family  with  me  in  Bombay,  a  proof 
of  my  confidence.  I  was  really  ashamed  of  the  poor  spirit 
the  Bombay  citizens  were  showing.  What  had  happened 
to  the  fearlessness  that  Gandhi  had  instilled  into  the  people  ? 
Within  a  few  days,  the  school  had  practically  emptied  itself. 

What  was  going  to  happen  ?  Were  the  runaway  crowd 
likely  to  resume  studies  when  school  re-opened  in  June  ? 
The  odds  were  they  wouldn’t.  The  Director  of  the  school, 
Mgr.  Andrew  D’Souza,  got  into  a  scare.  He  sent  for  me 
and  asked  for  my  opinion  about  the  immediate  future.  I 
naturally  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he.  So  he  urged  me  to 
give  notice  to  the  teachers,  explaining  the  situation,  so  that 
they  could  look  out  for  jobs  during  the  vacation.  I  agreed 
and  informed  them  that  this  was  only  a  provisional  notice, 
should  the  school  wholly  or  partly  have  to  close  owing  to 
lack  of  students,  but  I  would  take  them  back  as  far  as  possible. 

I  confess  I  showed  weakness  of  character  in  agreeing 
to  the  Director’s  wish.  I  should  have  stood  firm  and  wait 
and  see  how  things  would  shape.  Even  if  the  school  lost 
money  in  paying  teachers  for  two  or  three  months,  the  school 
could  well  afford  it.  My  teachers  had  a  sense  of  security 
and  implicit  confidence  in  me.  The  loss  of  this  confidence 
was  a  blow  to  the  morale  which  I  had  patiently  built  up. 
Eventually,  as  the  Japanese  did  not  follow  up  their  raids  on 
Indian  shores,  the  panic  subsided,  people  returned  as  fast 
as  they  had  gone  and  when  the  school  re-opened,  there  was 
no  dearth  of  children,  and  all  the  teachers  were  taken  back, 
except  a  couple  who  had  sought  other  fields. 

We  were  spared  the  horrors  of  war  from  the  enemy. 
But  war  came  all  the  same  to  hit  the  City  badly.  The  date 
was  Friday,  April  14,  1944.  At  4  p.m.  the  whole  school 
had  met  in  the  hall  seeing  a  war  documentary  as  part  of 
visual  instruction.  The  screen  was  on  the  stage  fixed  on 
a  wooden  contraption.  Suddenly  as  the  picture  was  showing 
a  bomb  exploding  on  a  ship,  there  was  a  tremendous  noise 
and  the  screen  collapsed  while  doors  banged.  We  opened 
the  doors  and  rushed  to  the  verandah  from  the  side  from 
which  the  big  noise  had  come.  Looking  out,  we  saw  huge 
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clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  the  direction  of  the  docks  a  few 
miles  away  from  the  school.  Half  an  hour  later  another 
and  bigger  noise  was  heard  and  flames  were  seen  shooting  up. 
Evidently  one  or  more  ships  carrying  munitions  had  ex¬ 
ploded.  I  ordered  the  school  closed  immediately.  Soon 
I  saw  people  running  away  in  panic  by  the  adjoining  road, 
and  nobody  waited  to  tell  us  what  had  happened. 

This  is  the  story  in  brief.  A  freighter,  S.  S.  Fort 
Stikine,  had  left  an  English  port  in  a  convoy.  It  carried 
Spitfires  and  gliders  which  were  unloaded  in  Karachi  and 
a  cargo  in  crates  of  shells,  torpedoes,  mines  and  incendiary 
bombs  in  large  quantities  to  be  unloaded  in  Bombay.  The 
crew  knew  nothing  about  the  dangerous  cargo.  This 
curiously  included  250  bars  of  gold  valued  at  £  1  million. 
In  Karachi  the  shipping  agents,  finding  there  was  a  lot  of 
vacant  space  which  in  those  days  of  scarce  shipping  was 
precious,  shipped  9,000  bales  of  cotton,  sulphur,  timber,  rice 
bags,  what  not,  much  against  the  wish  of  the  skipper  who 
knew  what  cargo  he  was  carrying. 

The  ship  arrived  in  Bombay  harbour  on  April  12  and 
remained  in  midstream.  On  April  14  it  entered  the  Victoria 
Dock  and  quickly  unloaded  the  stinking  fish  manure  first. 
It  was  only  at  1  .30  p.m.  that  stevedores  returning  after  lunch 
to  discharge  the  cargo  noticed  the  thick  smoke  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  crew  tried  to  put  out  the  fire  in  vain.  Messages 
were  flashed  to  the  Fire  Brigades,  which  came  one  after 
another.  By  3  p.m.  though  thirty  hoses  were  pumping 
water,  the  flames  were  shooting  up  mast  high  and  the  ship 
became  too  hot  for  the  crew.  So  the  Captain  ordered  them 
to  abandon.  At  4.06  the  fire  must  have  reached  the  ex¬ 
plosive  material,  for  there  was  a  deafening  roar.  Huge 
pieces  of  hot  metal  and  burning  oil  drums  were  shot  sky 
high,  and  wherever  they  landed,  set  things  on  fire.  Among 
other  things  gold  bars  were  flung  up  and  landed  in  residential 
verandahs.  A  huge  mushroom-like  cloud  of  smoke  rose  up 
and  spread  over  the  city.  The  vacuum  created  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  produced  a  huge  tidal  wave  which  actually  lifted 
one  ship  bodily  on  dry  land  60  feet  away.  The  dock  area 
was  ablaze  and  hundreds  of  people  were  dead  or  seriously 
burnt,  At  4.41  a  second  and  even  more  violent  explosion 
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shook  the  city,  compounded  by  detonating  bombs  and  shells. 
The  worst  part  was  that  practically  the  whole  fire  brigade 
contingent  of  the  city,  fighting  the  fire,  was  wiped  out 
together  with  the  engines,  and  there  was  no  way  to  fight  the 
hres  which  were  spreading  fast.  For  two  or  three  days  the 
fires  raged,  until  the  military  sappers  razed  buildings  to  the 
ground  preventing  further  devastation.  The  godowns  in 
the  dock  area  showed  stark  blackened  walls,  their  roofs  and 
content  destroyed. 

Over  16  ships  in  the  harbour  were  heavily  damaged. 
The  death-roll  was  heavy,  the  fire  service  alone  losing  65 
men.  Enormous  damage  was  done  to  the  docks,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  residential  area  and  even  the  railway  station. 
Thousands  of  people  lost  all  their  goods.  Some  50,000 
workers  in  the  docks  lost  their  jobs  for  months  until  the  repair 
work  was  done.  Some  had  miraculous  escapes.  A  teacher 
of  the  Chembur  school  who  was  lying  in  her  bed,  suddenly 
found  herself  moving  down  bed  and  all  until  it  landed  with 
a  thud  on  the  ground  floor.  Apart  from  the  shake,  she 
suffered  no  damage,  the  mattress  having  absorbed  the  shock. 

The  war  caused  very  grave  hardships  to  every  one. 
Controls  and  rationing  were  inevitable,  specially  in  a  city 
like  Bombay  which  was  booming  with  war  industries  and 
attracted  large  numbers  of  workers  from  all  over  India.  The 
rationed  food,  rice  and  wheat,  was  of  poor  qualtiy  and  mixed 
with  chaff,  stones  and  rubbish.  Hours  were  spent  by 
my  wife  and  eldest  daughter  in  cleaning  it.  The  traders 
often  created  artificial  scarcities.  Sometimes  matches 
disappeared  from  the  market,  at  other  times  kerosene  or 
sugar.  There  were  occasions  when  small  change  did  the 
vanishing  trick.  The  authorities  with  their  hands  full  with 
war  work  and  the  Quit  India  movement  launched  by  Gandhi 
and  the  Congress  in  1940-41,  could  not  attend  to  the  poor 
people’s  needs  and  control  the  malpractices  of  war-profiteers. 
The  popular  Congress  governments  had  resigned  and  the 
administration  was  carried  on  by  the  Governors  with  the 
help  of  senior  civilians. 

Famine  stalked  in  parts  of  the  country.  In  1943  there 
was  a  failure  of  crops  in  Bengal.  Government,  fearing  a 
Japanese  invasion,  as  the  Japanese  were  in  control  of  Burma, 
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had  ordered  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  boats  which 
normally  plied  in  the  Ganges,  carrying  rice  and  other  goods 
to  Calcutta  and  other  fluvial  regions.  People  died  by  the 
million  of  starvation.  Calcutta  saw  the  ghostly  spectacle 
of  living  skeletons  dying  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  while 
merchants  and  landlords  had  stores  full  of  grain.  In 
an  article  in  The  Forum  (Oct.  1943)  I  lashed  out  at  man’s 
callousness  and  inhumanity  to  man. 

I  did  my  little  bit  for  the  soldiers  by  collecting  war-gifts 
and  funds  for  the  Red  Cross.  I  was  also  busy  organising 
Air  Raid  Precautions  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
Chembur  area. 

The  Gandhian  movement  after  the  leaders  were  arrested 
in  1942  had  degenerated  into  an  orgy  of  violence,  arson  and 
sabotage  in  many  places.  It  was  a  caricature  of  satyagraha. 
Mob-mentality  and  ahimsa  go  ill  together.  As  the  satya¬ 
graha  movement  had  practically  faded  away  by  1944, 
Government  felt  it  safe  to  release  Gandhi.  The  main  obsta¬ 
cles  now  in  the  way  of  freedom  lay  in  Jinnah’s  growing  in- 
sistance  (1)  on  the  clear  recognition  by  Government  and 
the  Congress  that  the  Muslim  League  was  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  organisation  and  voice  of  the  Muslims  in  India,  and 
(2)  on  a  separate  independent  nation  cut  out  of  the  Indian 
sub-continent,  named  Pakistan.  Even  Winston  Churchill 
had  come  to  recognize  the  inevitability  of  transfer  of  power 
and  the  right  of  Indians  to  frame  their  own  constitution, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  antagonise  the  Muslims  who  had 
backed  up  the  British  during  the  war  and  who  provided  a 
large  portion  of  the  armies  recruited  in  India — over  two 
and  a  quarter  millions.  Despite  the  Gandhi-Jinnah  con¬ 
fabulations  in  Bombay  in  September  1944,  political  stalemate 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1944  the  war- tide  turned  definitely  in  favour  of  the 
Allies  both  in  Europe  and  the  East.  The  mobilisation  of 
the  formidable  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  resistance  of  Russia  were  the  determining  factors. 
Italy  was  occupied  and  Mussolini  met  an  ignoble  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  partisans  when  he  and  his  mistress  tried  to 
escape  to  Switzerland.  Hitler  and  his  mistress  whom  he  had 
formally  married  just  before  his  death  in  an  underground 
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bunker  in  Berlin,  committed  suicide  as  the  Russian  guns 
thundered  over  the  city.  How  were  the  mighty  fallen.  By 
May  1945  the  armistice  was  signed.  By  September  Japan 
sued  for  peace  after  atomic  bombs  had  laid  waste  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  a  new  and  terrible  dimension  having  been 
given  to  war  by  the  new  weapon.  Humanity  sighed  with 
relief.  The  bloodiest  war  in  the  history  of  man  had  come  to 
an  end,  a  total  war  in  which  no  man  was  safe,  and  the  civi¬ 
lian  was  as  much  in  the  line  of  fire  as  the  soldier. 

*  sk  *  * 

In  1939  1  cut  olT  mv  connection  with  the  National 

J 

Seamen’s  Union.  It  had  lost  the  support  of  its  members 
who  would  not  pay  the  due  fees.  Report  came  to  me  that 
the  Secretaries  were  using  intimidation  to  get  the  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  I  suspected  that  whatever  they  got  was  not 
accounted  for  in  the  Union's  books.  Mahomed  Serang, 
Secretary  of  the  Dock  section,  used  to  dole  out  small  loans 
to  a  number  of  Khalasis,  which  were  never  repaid.  When 
questioned  about  them,  he  said  the  debtors  could  not  be 
traced  !  I  wondered  whether  the  men  who  were  supposed 
to  have  received  the  money,  were  the  real  beneficiaries. 
I  saw  to  it  that  this  drain  was  stopped.  But  soon  the  Union 
ran  short  of  funds.  It  was  unable  to  meet  current  expenses 
like  the  rent  of  the  office  and  the  allowance  of  the  General 
Secretary.  The  Union  began  to  sponge  on  the  office-bearers, 
the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  that  is  myself.  Every 
now  and  again  I  had  to  loosen  my  purse-strings  to  meet 
urgent  needs.  They  were  all  supposed  to  be  loans,  but  I 
knew  the  chances  of  repayment  were  nil.  I  thought  that 
neither  my  reputation  nor  my  purse  could  stand  the  drain. 
Out  I  went.  My  experience  of  the  labour  movement  had 
been  anything  but  happy.  At  any  rate  I  went  out  with  my 
hands  clean. 

During  the  war  period  I  developed  an  extraordinary 
activity  which  was  bound  to  take  its  toll  on  my  health.  The 
war  created  new  problems  for  the  school.  Some  good  teachers 
left,  as  there  were  good  openings  in  the  war,  and  I  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  new  ones  who  didn’t  intend  to  be  mere  birds 
of  passage.  There  were  difficulties  too  in  getting  books  and 
education  equipment  and  material  as  imports  were  preca- 
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rious.  The  standard  of  the  school  went  down  to  some 
extent. 

I  was  busy  in  several  educational  bodies.  I  was  Pre¬ 
sident  throughout  and  guide  of  the  English-teaching  Schools 
Association  ;  president  for  a  couple  of  years  of  the  Bombay 
North  and  Suburban  Schools  Association  and  also  responded 
to  any  call  from  the  Bombay  Secondary  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  participated  in  the  Conference  of  Bombay  Provin¬ 
cial  Federation  of  Headmasters,  held  in  Bombay  in  February 
1945,  and  formed  part  of  the  deputations  which  waited  upon 
Sir  Ivor  Taunton,  Advisor  to  the  Governor,  and  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  to  place  before  them  the  several 
resolutions  affecting  the  relations  between  the  schools  and 
the  authorities.  For  four  years  I  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
Catholic  Students’  Union.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  and  adviser  of  the  Archbishop  in  matters 
educational,  especially  in  problems  arising  between  Catholic 
schools  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  en¬ 
couraged  the  formation  and  activities  of  the  Old  Students’ 
Union  of  the  School  and  never  missed  any  of  its  meetings  or 
functions.  I  took  active  part  in  the  movement  for  promoting 
adult  education  and  literacy,  and  helped  the  Literacy  Officer 
in  persuading  a  number  of  schools  in  Bombay  to  lend  their 
premises  without  any  charge  for  holding  adult  education 
classes. 

Besides,  I  directed  as  Chairman  the  affairs  of  the 
Chembur  Housing  Society,  and  saw  to  it  that  its  affairs  ran 
smoothly.  As  Chairman  of  the  Chembur  Residents’  Asso¬ 
ciations,  I  had  the  main  burden  not  merely  of  guiding  its 
deliberations,  but  of  bringing  pressure  on  various  authorities 
to  secure  the  necessary  amenities. 

Among  other  things  I  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Social  Hygiene  Council,  of  which  my  friend  Dr.  Socrates 
Noronha  was  the  life  and  soul.  The  various  meetings  in 
Bombay  to  a  resident  of  Chembur  with  its  scanty  communica¬ 
tions  were  no  mean  burden. 

On  January  4,  1942  I  was  invited  by  the  Rector  of  the 
Diocesan  Seminary,  Parel,  to  give  a  talk  to  the  inmates  on 
The  Future  of  the  Church  in  India.  I  told  them  that  this 
future  would  increasingly  depend  on  them,  the  Indian  students 
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training  for  priesthood.  They  were  living  in  challenging 
times,  and  they  must  be  equal  to  the  challenge.  I  warned 
them  against  the  belief  that  theirs  would  be  only  a  pastoral 
work  in  Catholic  parishes.  Every  Indian  priest  must  think 
in  terms  of  the  missions.  The  work  which  had  so  long  been 
manfully  carried  on  by  foreign  missionaries,  will  revert  to 
Indian  hands.  I  reminded  them  of  Leo  XI IPs  advice  that 
sons  of  India  must  minister  to  her  salvation.  I  warned  them 
against  spending  far  too  much  money  on  grandiose  churches 
and  rich  ornaments  and  equipment.  A  poor  mission  country 
like  India  couldn’t  afford  such  luxuries.  First  things  first. 
Even  in  mediaeval  Europe  the  glorious  Gothic  Churches  only 
rose  up  after  Europe  was  fully  christianised,  the  willing 

offering  of  poor  artisans  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

*  *  *  * 

On  May  17,  1945  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher  invited  Muslim  and 
Christian  leaders  of  Bombay  to  a  meeting  at  the  Indian  Mer¬ 
chants’  Chamber  to  exchange  thoughts  on  the  everlasting 
communal  problem.  As  usual,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk,  but 
nothing  concrete  resulted.  The  Muslims  were  not  prepared 
to  commit  themselves.  Their  fate  they  had  left  in  the  hands 
of  Jinnah.  It  was  to  me  very  surprising  that  the  greatest 
protagonists  of  Pakistan  were  the  Muslim  leaders  of  the  south, 
who  could  never  hope  to  enjoy  self-rule  and  would  be  bereft 
of  the  support  of  the  main  Muslim  strength  in  the  north. 
It  is  the  ineradicable  blindness  which  passion  engenders. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Cripps  mission  (1942)  and  the 
resumption  of  the  satyagraha  which  inevitably  landed  the 
Congress  leaders  into  jail — in  the  case  of  the  Mahatma,  Aga 
Khan’s  Poona  palace  ! — there  was  a  complete  impasse. 
In  1942  I  got  some  leading  Christians  of  Bombay  to  sign  along 
with  me  a  constructive  scheme  which  might  help  in  breaking 
the  deadlock,  and  sent  it  to  the  Viceroy.  I  sent  a  copy  to 
Mr.  Rajagopalachari  who  was  free  and  got  a  highly  encour¬ 
aging  letter  in  return.  Here  are  the  main  features  : 

1.  Since  the  British  Government  had  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  India’s  right  to  independence  and  to  the  drafting  of  its 
own  Constitution,  with  a  view  to  dispel  any  suspicions  or 
misgivings,  I  suggested  that  by  a  Royal  Proclamation  or  a 
short  parliamentary  Act  the  independence  of  India  should 
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be  recognized,  the  Act  coming  into  force  3  years  after  the 
war  (I  recalled  the  precedents  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  and 
the  U.S.A.  Act  giving  post-dated  independence  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines). 

2.  The  3 -year  period  to  be  used  by  the  British  to  with¬ 
draw  the  civil  and  military  personnel  from  India  gradually, 
except  those  India  would  like  to  retain.  Such  withdrawal 
to  be  irrevocable,  thrusting  the  responsibility  of  law  and  order 
and  communal  settlement  on  Indians  themselves.  Should 
no  such  settlement  be  reached  by  negotiations,  the  whole 
issue  to  be  referred  to  a  body  of  international  jurists  for 
decision. 

3.  With  a  view  to  mobilise  all  resources  for  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Government  should  give  Mr.  Raja- 
gopalachari  facilities  to  meet  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  civil  dis¬ 
obedience,  to  use  their  influence  to  stop  current  agitation  and 
disturbances,  and  to  participate  in  a  National  Cabinet  pledged 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Gandhi  and 
his  followers,  having  conscientious  objections  to  join  in 
war  effort,  would  be  free  to  engage  in  their  constructive 
programme. 

4.  Government  to  release  the  Congress  leaders  and  pro¬ 
claim  general  political  amnesty. 

5.  The  Viceroy  to  give  full  powers  to  the  proposed 
Defence  Cabinet  as  in  other  dominions  except  that  the  power 
of  veto  or  certification  would  be  used  only  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Defence  Council  any 
act  was  likely  to  prejudice  the  war-effort. 

6.  The  Cabinet  should  consist  only  of  those  who  would 
give  a  solemn  pledge  to  spare  no  effort  or  sacrifice  in  war 
effort,  consistent  with  the  country’s  ability  to  bear  it,  and  not 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace.  They 
would  be  men  who  in  principle  were  opposed  to  Fascist, 
Nazi  or  Japanese  aggression. 

7.  In  the  Cabinet  there  would  be  equal  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  (satis¬ 
fying  one  of  Jinnah’s  conditions)  with  either  Rajaji  or  Jawa- 
harlal  or  Jinnah  at  the  head.  The  portfolio  of  Defence 
would  rest  with  Sir  Sikhandar  Hyat  Khan,  in  whom  Govern- 
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ment  had  full  confidence.  Members  of  the  present  Council 
like  M.  S.  Aney,  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  Sir  Jogendar  Singh  and 
Sir  H.  P.  Mody  could  continue  not  only  as  representatives 
of  certain  interests  but  to  preserve  continuity  with  the 
previous  administration. 

8.  This  Cabinet  would  avoid  controversial  legislation 
and  concentrate  on  prosecution  of  war  and  inter-connected 
matters  like  civilian  morale  labour,  supplies,  food-growing 
and  distribution,  price-control,  etc. 

9.  Provincial  legislatures  to  be  revived  and  the  leader 
of  the  majority  to  form  coalition  governments,  such  govern¬ 
ments  to  pledge  full  co-operation  with  the  Centre  and  avoid 
action  or  legislation  likely  to  create  communal  tensions. 

1 0.  All  communal  demands,  including  that  of  Pakistan 
to  be  kept  in  abeyance,  until  the  time  of  framing  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Muslims  could  meanwhile  draw  up  their 
scheme  for  Pakistan  with  all  its  implications.  Other  mino¬ 
rities  also  could  list  the  required  safeguards. 

1 1 .  The  Princes’  Chamber  to  elect  a  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  stationed  in  Delhi,  who  would  be  in  touch  with  the 
Cabinet,  ensuring  co-ordination  in  war  effort. 

The  National  Cabinet  to  assure  the  Princes  that  in  the 
post-war  settlement  no  compulsion  would  be  brought  to  bear 
on  them  and  their  entry  would  be  negotiated  on  mutually 
agreed  terms. 

Nothing  came  of  it.  I  doubt  whether  my  scheme  ever 
reached  the  Viceroy’s  eyes.  But  it  was  a  constructive  pro¬ 
position  which  merited  attention. 

Sophia  Affair 

On  February  12,  1944  a  resolution  was  brought  by  the 
Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Bombay  before  the  Senate  for 
the  disaffiliation  of  Sophia  College  for  Women  for  alleged 
proselytising  activities.  This  became  a  cause  celebre ,  which 
for  a  time  convulsed  the  City  of  Bombay.  What  are  the  facts  ? 

As  there  was  not  a  single  women’s  college  affiliated  to 
the  University,  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  which  ran  world-wide  institutions  of  higher  education, 
was  invited  by  the  Archdiocese  to  open  a  women’s  college  in 
Bombay.  This  they  did,  and  the  Sophia  College  was  opened 
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in  June  1941  and  secured  provisional  recognition  from  the 
University,  though  there  was  some  opposition,  including  that 
of  Prof.  K.  T.  Shah,  to  the  affiliation. 

On  September  13,  1942  a  Parsi  student  of  the  College, 
Gool  Dhalla,  was  baptised  by  Archbishop  Roberts  of  Bombay. 
Thereupon  there  was  an  uproar  in  the  press  and  in  the  Parsi 
community,  which  small  as  it  is,  and  reluctant  to  recruit 
proselytes,  naturally  reacts  strongly  against  conversion  to 
other  religions.  Prof.  Shah  who  had  an  axe  to  grind,  raised 
an  alarm  in  the  press.  He  wrote  :  “One  Parsi  girl  has 

already  been  converted  ;  another  is  about  to  be  ;  a  Sikh 
ditto  ;  and  four  or  five  others  on  the  waiting  list ....  55 
This  was  a  ruse  meant  to  rouse  the  animus  of  all  communities 
against  the  new  College.  The  Principal  Mother  Andersson 
in  a  press  note  explained  that  one  Parsi  girl  had  become  a 
Catholic,  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  well  before  she  joined 
the  College.  A  Parsi  friend  of  hers  who,  her  parents  feared, 
might  follow  her  example,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
College.  No  other  girl  had  shown  any  wish  to  change  her 
faith.  There  was  no  waiting  list.  The  College  had  brought 
no  moral  pressure  on  any  student.  The  students  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  would  bear  evidence  of  it.  Religious  instruction  was 
confined  to  Catholics.  At  the  special  request  of  friends  of  the 
institution,  she  had  agreed  to  inform  the  parents,  should  she 
come  to  know  about  any  girl’s  intention  to  become  Catholic. 

Miss  Dhalla  had  been  a  boarder  in  a  Convent  in  Simla. 
In  a  public  statement  she  said  she  was  attracted  to  Catho¬ 
licism  and  was  fully  determined  to  join  the  Church  when 
she  left  the  Convent  school  in  1940.  After  joining  the  College 
in  1941  she  continued  to  read  Catholic  literature.  She  told 
the  Principal  about  her  intention  and  was  advised  to  inform 
her  parents.  She  had  refused  because  she  was  sure  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  her.  She  had  con¬ 
tacted  the  Archbishop  who  had  known  her  when  she  was  in 
Simla.  He  had  examined  her  in  the  basic  tenets  of  the  faith, 
and  being  satisfied  that  she  was  fit  for  baptism,  had  baptised 
her  as  soon  as  she  had  attained  her  majority.  Her  father 
too  had  deposed  before  the  University  Commission  of  Inquiry 
that  she  had  told  him  about  her  wish  to  become  a  Catholic 
when  she  was  in  the  Convent  school,  Simla. 
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Soon  after  her  baptism  I  met  Miss  Dhalla  at  a  social 
gathering  of  C.S.U.  of  which  I  was  then  President.  I  asked 
her  what  had  made  her  to  seek  baptism  on  the  very  day  she 
had  attained  majority.  This  was  her  stunning  reply  : 
ctI  who  had  hungered  for  the  bread  of  life  for  years,  why 
should  I  remain  hungry  even  for  a  moment  when  my  hunger 
could  be  appeased  ?”  I  was  struck  dumb,  and  admired  the 
spirit  of  the  girl.  She  was  granite. 

On  October  27,  1942  the  Bombay  Chronicle  published 
a  letter  from  Professor  Shah  saying  that  it  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  nuns  of  Sophia  College  affiliated  to  the 
University  had  been  carrying  on  proselytising  activities  on  a 
large  scale.  Such  activities  constituted  a  breach  of  faith, 
morally  speaking.  He  had  approached  the  University 
authorities  asking  if  they  would  inquire  into  the  matter. 
The  answer  was  that,  as  the  University  had  not  made  the 
question  of  proselytisation  a  specific  condition  of  affiliation, 
it  could  not  make  such  inquiry  officially.  So  he  went  to  the 
public  press  to  rouse  public  opinion. 

The  stand  the  University  had  taken  was  constitutionally 
correct.  Yet  yielding  to  the  pressures,  the  Syndicate  ap¬ 
pointed  an  Inquiry  Commission  early  in  1943.  This  Com¬ 
mission  absolved  the  College  of  any  responsibility  in  Miss 
Dhalla’s  conversion.  None  the  less,  it  exacted  from  the 
Principal  three  assurances  : 

(1)  That  no  member  of  the  staff  would  engage  in 
proselytising  activities  in  respect  of  any  student  in  the  College 
or  use  moral  persuasion  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  That  if  any  member  of  the  staff  came  to  know  of 
the  intention  of  a  student  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  should  inform  the  parents  through  the  Principal. 

(3)  That  no  member  of  the  staff  will  make  any  attempt 
to  deprecate  any  religion  nor  make  invidious  comparisons 
between  different  religions. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Registrar,  dated  February  10,  1943, 
Mother  Andersson  gave  these  assurances,  but  added  : 

“I  wish  it  to  put  on  record  that  these  assurances  are  for 
the  future,  and  that  in  giving  them  I  do  not  thereby  admit 
that  any  proselytising  activities  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
Sophia  College  in  the  past. 
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ccOn  our  side  I  should  wish  for  an  assurance  from  the 
University  of  what  was  agreed  upon  when  I  met  the  members 
of  the  Inquiry  Commission,  that  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  shall  have  full  freedom  to  explain  the  Catholic  position 
when  the  matter  requires  it  for  the  full  and  enlightened  study 
of  any  subject.” 

On  September  5,  1943  Miss  Dhun  Kalapesi  was  baptised 
by  the  Archbishop.  She  was  the  friend  of  Miss  Dhalla  whom 
her  father  had  withdrawn  from  the  College  in  October  1942 
and  kept  sequestered  first  at  home  and  later  in  Poona.  She 
was  exposed  to  great  moral  and  physical  pressure.  A  Parsi 
priest  had  been  called  in  to  give  Zoroastrian  instruction  and 
to  wean  her  away  from  Christianity.  But  she  would  not 
yield.  She  was  a  major,  and  she  managed  to  send  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Presidency  Magistrate  to  restore  her  freedom. 
In  her  evidence  she  told  all  that  she  had  undergone  for  months, 
and  asked  that  the  physical  restraints  on  her  by  her  parents 
be  removed.  The  Magistrate  granted  her  petition.  She 
left  her  home  and  later  sought  baptism. 

Though  for  almost  a  year  she  was  out  of  control  of  Col¬ 
lege  authorities,  yet  her  conversion  was  used  as  a  weapon  by 
Professor  Shah  to  charge  the  College  with  breach  of  the 
assurances  given  and  move  for  a  fresh  Syndicate  inquiry. 
Since  Miss  Kalapesi  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  College 
long  before  the  assurances  were  given,  how  could  her  baptism 
be  held  a  breach  of  assurance  ?  This  elementary  considera¬ 
tion  should  have  ruled  out  any  inquiry.  But  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  happened  to  be  a  Parsi,  Justice  Sir  Bomanji  Wadia, 
who,  though  a  good  man,  was  affected  by  the  hysteria  in  the 
Parsi  community. 

Archbishop  Roberts  was  at  the  time  both  a  member  of 
the  Senate  (nominated)  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  Sophia  College.  He  naturally  become  the  centre 
of  the  controversy.  Though  he  claimed  to  have  baptised  the 
two  girls  in  his  capacity  as  Catholic  priest,  still  to  prevent 
misunderstandings  he  resigned  from  the  Sophia  Board  and 
the  Senate. 

He  requested  that  his  place  in  the  Senate  should  be 
filled  by  me,  and  the  Governor,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  nominated  me  as  a  Fellow  of  the  University  and  member 
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of  the  Senate  for  five  years.  I  was  also  co-opted  member  of 
the  Sophia  Board.  That  is  how  I  was  drawn  into  this 
imbroglio.  I  was  a  trouble-shooter. 

The  Inquiry  Committee,  despite  the  formal  request  of 
the  Principal  (letter  of  Aug.  24,  1943  to  the  Registrar)  for  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  charge  of  proselytising,  promising  all 
facilities,  confined  itself  to  the  question  of  breach  of  assur¬ 
ances.  The  inquiry  was  one-sided  and  perfunctory,  but  the 
report  held  that  assurance  No.  1  had  been  broken  in  spirit 
if  not  in  letter,  that  a  case  had  been  made  for  disaffiliation, 
and  that  a  report  be  made  to  the  Senate  accordingly.  The 
Syndicate  accepted  the  report,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate  meeting  in  April  1944. 

The  move  for  disaffiliation  naturally  caused  grave  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Catholic  community.  In  order  to  impress  the 
University  authorities  with  our  feelings,  and  as  there  was  no 
national  organisation  of  Catholics  able  to  mobilise  public 
opinion,  I  suggested  to  the  Archbishop  that  he  should  send 
a  circular  to  all  the  bishops  in  India  to  get  every  kind  of  local 
society  or  institution  to  send  letters  of  protest  to  the  University. 
Soon  the  University  was  snowed  over  by  letters  and  telegrams 
protesting  against  the  move.  Big  meetings  were  held  in 
Bombay  and  Bandra,  asking  the  Senate  to  reject  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  rightly  held  unjust  and  unjustified.  The 
authorities  were  visibly  shaken  by  this  reaction  all  over  India, 
and  Prof.  Shah  himself  wrote  to  the  Chronicle  that  people  in 
India  had  no  idea  of  what  a  power  the  Catholic  Church  was. 
I  myself  had  exposed  him  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  and 
stated  the  Catholic  position  both  regarding  conversion  and 
educational  policy.  Our  schools,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  had 
never  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  proselytisation. 

What  was  more  pertinent  I  drew  up  a  statement  for  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College  which,  printed  as  a  pamphlet, 
was  posted  to  all  members  of  the  Senate.  I  gave  a  well- 
documented  history  of  the  case,  and  then  proved  to  the  hilt 
that  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Committee  was  neither 
judicious  nor  impartial.  They  had  only  heard  what  we  may 
call  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  including  people  who  were 
not  concerned  in  the  case,  but  had  not  called  the  two  converts 
who  were  the  unwilling  cause  of  the  whole  commotion,  nor 
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the  staff  and  students  of  the  College,  the  best  qualified  to 
depose  on  proselytising  activities,  nor  even  the  Governing 
Body  which  was  responsible  for  the  College. 

Then  I  took  up  the  Report,  point  by  point,  and  showed 
there  was  no  substance  in  any  of  them.  One  of  the  items  was 
that  in  the  cultural  study  circle  they  had  taken  up  Dante, 
evidently  as  an  opportunity  to  teach  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  choice  was  given  between  Dante  and 
Goethe,  and  the  majority  had  preferred  Dante.  Previous 
authors  studied  were  Bernard  Shaw,  Blake  and  Tagore.  I 
concluded  :  “A  University  which  banned  Dante  because  its 
reading  might  undermine  the  faith  of  its  pupils,  would  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  world/' 

In  the  end  I  asked  the  Senate  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
unchallengeable  fact  that  girls  of  all  communities  continue 
to  be  the  students  in  the  College,  whether  as  boarders  or  day- 
scholars,  in  spite  of  the  campaign  that  has  been  waged  against 
it  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 

I  brought  all  my  dialectical  skill  to  bear  on  the  report. 
No  unprejudiced  reader  but  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  case  had  been  completely  demolished. 

On  March  26  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  me  that  Judge 
Sequeira  of  Hubli  had  brought  him  a  legal  opinion  which 
he  had  drafted  in  consultation  with  five  Hindu  lawyers. 
They  proposed  that  a  writ  petition  against  the  University  be 
brought  before  the  High  Court.  The  Archbishop  said  he 
agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  sent  to  me  for  final  decision. 
I  wrote  back  that  in  my  opinion  such  a  move  was  inadvisable. 
The  matter  dropped. 

When  the  Senate  met,  every  one  was  agog  with  excite¬ 
ment.  It  was  for  the  first  time  such  a  resolution  had  come 
before  the  Senate.  After  Professor  K.  T.  Shah  had  moved 
the  resolution,  I  raised  a  point  of  order  : 

1.  Section  39  of  the  Act  laid  down  specific  conditions 
for  college  affiliation.  I  submitted  the  University  could  not 
go  beyond  them  and  impose  further  conditions,  as  no  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  an  enabling  clause,  as  it  was  the  case  with 
powers  of  the  Senate,  Syndicate,  or  Academic  Council. 
Such  conditions  were  all  bearing  on  the  academic  and  teach¬ 
ing  efficiency.  It  is  clear  that  the  legislature  intended  that 
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in  affiliation  only  such  matters  should  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  as  are  of  academic  value  and  significance  and  had 
excluded  all  other  considerations. 

2.  Under  this  Section  the  Colleges  undertake  definite 
obligations,  i.e.  conditions  of  affiliation.  I  submitted  that, 
so  long  as  these  obligations  were  satisfactorily  discharged,  the 
rights  of  affiliation  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Otherwise  grave 
injustice  would  be  done. 

3.  I  further  submitted  that  Section  42  (dealing  with 
disaffiliation  was  the  converse  of  S.  39,  and  it  can  only  have  a 
meaning  with  relation  to  that  Section.  It  says  that  the  mover 
must  state  the  grounds  on  which  the  motion  for  disaffiliation 
is  made.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  reason  may  be  given 
for  disaffiliation.  The  grounds  for  disaffiliation  obviously 
must  be  related  to  the  grounds  for  affiliation.  A  clause  in 
a  Statute  must  be  construed  in  the  general  context  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  relevant  clauses  so  as  to  make  a  consistent  whole. 
If  the  Act  does  not  leave  unlimited  discretion  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  authorities  in  the  matter  of  affiliation,  a  fortiori  it  could 
not  give  a  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  disaffiliation,  which 
is  a  far  graver  matter. 

4.  A  query  may  be  raised  whether  the  Senate  could 
not  act  under  S.  42  in  case  of  a  breach  of  moral  order.  My 
submission  was  that  the  University  could  not  go  beyond  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Statute.  One  may  feel  that  such  a 
power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University.  In  such  a 
case  the  Act  should  be  amended  accordingly,  and  not  strained 
beyond  reason.  Besides,  since  opinions  differ  widely  on  many 
questions  of  morality,  the  University  would  first  have  to 
define  its  code  of  morals,  which  might  plunge  it  into  deep 
waters. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  asked  the  Chair  to  rule  the  resolu¬ 
tion  out  of  order.  Justice  Wadia,  the  Vice-chancellor,  ruled 
out  my  point  of  order  without  giving  any  reasons  ! 

Thereafter  I  raised  a  more  fundamental  point  of  order. 
I  submitted  that  proselytisation  even  if  it  had  occurred,  could 
not  be  a  ground  for  disaffiliation  of  the  College  for  these  reasons : 

(1)  Section  4  which  defines  the  purpose  and  the  objects 
of  the  University,  does  not  include  the  promotion  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  religious  conversion  as  one  of  the  objects.  Since  it 
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is  not  part  of  the  scope  or  object  of  the  Act,  it  cannot  be  im¬ 
plicitly  included  in  any  Section  of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  right  of  religious  conversion  as  such  is  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  University  is  not  a 
sovereign  body  which  can  make  or  unmake  the  basic  law. 
It  is  a  creation  of  the  Statute  and  is  bound  by  the  four  corners 
of  the  Statute.  It  can  neither  abrogate  or  derogate  from  the 
general  law,  unless  such  power  is  specifically  given  to  it,  of 
which  there  was  no  sign  in  the  Act. 

This  point  of  order  was  also  ruled  out,  no  reasons  being 
given. 

There  ensured  a  heated  debate  which  lasted  for  several 
hours.  The  weight  of  the  argument  was  heavily  against  the 
resolution.  Professor  D.  R.  Gadgil,  the  acutest  brain  in  the 
University,  Mr.  V.  N.  Chandavarkar,  ex-Vice  Chancellor, 
Principal  A.  A.  Fyzee  of  the  Law  College,  and  Principal 
W.  E.  Mascarenhas  of  the  Poona  Engineering  College — the 
last  in  a  highly  sarcastic  speech— assailed  the  resolution. 
When  vote  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  the  resolution  was 
lost.  A  ballot  was  demanded,  and  in  the  secret  vote  some 
members  bolted,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  narrow 
majority. 

To  me  it  was  an  eye-opener  that  men  of  highest  judicial 
integrity  like  Justice  Wadia  and  Justice  Chagla,  should  have 
produced  such  an  inequitable  report  and  acted  as  they  did  in 
the  Senate  deliberations. 

Fortunately  for  the  College,  the  Senate  hadn’t  the  last 
word.  The  final  decision  lay  with  the  Government.  It  so 
happened  that  the  deciding  authority  was  Mr.  Ivor  Taunton, 
the  old  Municipal  Commissioner  whom  I  knew  very  well. 
I  saw  him  and  convinced  him  there  was  really  no  case  for 
disaffiliation.  It  was  all  a  question  of  passion  and  prejudice. 
The  next  day  he  rang  me  up  to  imform  that  soon  after  I  had 
left  him,  Sir  Boman-Behram  had  come  and  asked  him  not  to 
allow  me  to  influence  him.  Obviously  the  Parsis  had  spies 
posted  at  the  Secretariat.  However,  the  resolution  for  dis¬ 
affiliation  was  not  accepted  by  Government.  All’s  well  that 
ends  well. 

Mother  Andersson  informed  me  that  a  University  Com¬ 
mittee  was  visiting  the  College  on  November  25,  1946  in 
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connection  with  its  application  for  extension  of  affiliation. 
The  Committee  was  headed  by  Principal  N.  M.  Shah,  the 
brain  behind  the  move  of  disaffiliation.  She  requested 
me  to  be  present.  I  did  so  and  found  Principal  Shah  quite 
a  lamb,  all  helpfulness.  I  flatter  myself  that  my  presence 
had  a  sobering  effect.  A  couple  of  years  later  it  was  my 
privilege  to  second  a  resolution  giving  permanent  affiliation 
to  the  College,  which  meant  the  University  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  working  of  the  College  which  is  recognized  as  an 
asset  to  the  University.  Indeed,  there  is  no  College  which 
does  so  much  to  foster  Indianness  in  students  as  the  Sophia. 
When  in  1948  I  resigned  from  the  Governing  Body  owing  to 
a  serious  disablement,  I  received  a  letter  expressing  genuine 
regret  and  gratitude.  If  there  was  one  man  to  whom  Sophia 
owed  its  life,  it  was  myself. 

Apart  from  my  heavy  work,  the  burden  of  the  family 
lay  heavy  on  us.  As  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  the  proud  father 
of  six  children  by  the  time  I  settled  down  in  Chembur  (1933). 
Between  that  day  and  December  1941,  the  number  was  nearly 
doubled — Yvonne,  Maurice,  Iris,  Eileen,  Barbara,  eleven 
in  all.  Maurice  had  given  any  amount  of  trouble  as  a  child, 
months  of  continuous  illness  which  nearly  led  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  of  both  my  wife  and  self.  On  February  14, 
1944  my  Grace  who  was  about  to  appear  for  her  Matricula¬ 
tion  examination  had  a  heart  attack  in  the  class.  After  first 
aid  by  my  friend  Dr.  F.  }.  Sequeira,  he  took  her  in  his  car  to 
Chembur.  She  had  to  be  hospitalised  but  survived  the  crisis. 
She  was  a  highly  gifted  girl,  who  as  a  child  was  lively  and 
healthy.  But  when  she  was  about  10,  she  showed  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  faulty  circulation,  what  is  known  as  a  blue  baby,  so 
called  because  of  the  tinge  in  the  nails,  lips  and  even  tongue. 
I  stopped  any  further  studies.  Towards  the  end  of  1944  the 
nervous  tension  which  I  had  undergone  led  to  severe  gastric 
trouble.  Whatever  I  ate,  turned  sour.  My  stomach  seemed 
a  factory  of  acids.  This  in  turn  brought  on  allergic  reactions, 
cough,  rhynitis,  what  not.  In  a  letter  (Jan.  4,  1945)  Father 
L.  Raymond  wrote  : 

“Some  weeks  ago  when  you  were  near  Cliarak  Clinic, 
Mgr.  Pinto  and  I  were  debating  what  was  actually  wrong 
with  you.  Now  he  tells  me  you  are  looking  very  poorly. 
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I  trust  you  are  taking  every  precaution  and  have  placed 
yourself  in  good  hands.  My  anxiety  is  not  feigned  ;  you 
are  too  valuable  to  us  for  me  to  pretend  anxiety.  For 
heaven’s  sake  cut  out  all  extras.  For  instance,  you  have  set 
the  E.  T.  Association  on  its  feet  ;  why  bother  with  it  any 
longer  ?  Provided  you  keep  your  seat  in  the  University  and 
one  or  two  things  equally  valuable,  let  the  rest  go.” 

As  my  health  went  from  bad  to  worse,  after  25  years 
of  continuous  and  strenuous  work,  I  took  a  month’s  sick 
leave  and  for  rest  and  recuperation  went  early  in  February 
1945  to  Igatpuri,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  of  my  niece  Rofina, 
daughter  of  my  sister  Arinda,  who  a  few  months  earlier  had 
married  George  Pinto,  a  businessman.  Plere  I  made  a 
quick  recovery,  as  evidenced  by  my  letter  of  February  13 
to  a  near  relative  : 

“The  change  has  done  me  a  world  of  good.  The  only 
medicine  I  took  is  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  meals. 
Even  better  medicine  I  daresay  is  long  walks  in  the  open  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  inhaling  deep  lungfuls  of  pure  air 
and  communing  with  nature.  I  walk  about  alone,  the  people 
of  Igatpuri  preferring  to  breathe  the  heavy  dust-filled  air 
of  the  ugly  houses  they  live  in.  God  has  made  this  place 
divine,  but  man,  as  is  his  wont,  has  added  a  touch  of  the 
beast  to  it.” 

From  Igatpuri  I  went  to  Nasik  Road  and  spent  a  few 
days  with  my  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Joe  Lobo,  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  security  press  where  currency  notes 
were  printed,  and  of  the  Government  distillery  where  des¬ 
pite  prohibition  country  liquor  was  distilled.  From  the 
manager  I  learnt  that  a  bottle  of  the  spirits  cost  only  a  few 
annas  to  manufacture  and  that  the  profits  were  fabulous. 
No  wonder  illicit  distillation  is  such  a  roaring  business. 

This  enforced  vacation  made  me  lose  the  election  to  the 
Academic  Council  of  the  University,  which  unfortunately 
was  held  in  February.  Father  A.  M.  Coyne,  S.J.,  wrote  to 
me  I  had  lost  it  by  a  small  margin.  My  absence  had  made  all 
the  difference.  The  old  postal  ballot  had  been  scrapped  as 
it  had  led  to  unhealthy  manipulations,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  was  taken  by  ballot  in  the  session. 
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TOWARDS  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

SIR  Stafford  Cripps  in  the  course  of  his  meeting  with 
Christian  representatives  on  March  30,  1942  had  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  question  of  Christian  representation  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  National  Government  was  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
competence  of  the  Viceroy,  and  we  should  raise  the  question 
with  him.  Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram  in  his  letter  of  April  1 1 
said  he  was  trying  to  arrange  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Viceroy,  if  possible,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
join  it  as  Roman  Catholic  representative.  In  a  footnote 
he  warned  that  negotiations  with  the  Congress  seemed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  and 
the  matter  fell  through,  since  no  national  Government  was 
materialising. 

On  April  22  Mr.  Rallia  Ram  sent  a  circular  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco  and  Dr.  F.  X.  de  Souza,  in 
the  following  terms  : 

“I  am  now  approaching  you  formally  for  arranging  a 
joint  meeting  of  some  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  leaders. 
We  have  been  contemplating  such  a  meeting  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  situation  in  India  is  changing  so  fast  that  our  delay 
in  meeting  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  weakness. 
When  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  visited  India,  we  were  caught 
napping  and  we  had  to  take  hurried  council.  Fortunately 
Mr.  de  Souza  was  in  Delhi  and  could  co-operate  with  us. 
After  our  interview  with  Sir  Stafford  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  have  some  sort  of  arrangement  whereby  Catholics 
and  Protestants  could  work  together  when  placed  in  a  similar 
situation  again.  Unless  we  are  organised,  we  shall  entirely 
lose  out. 

“I  fully  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  give  formal  recogni¬ 
tion  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  The  Roman  Catholic  friends 
must  decide  independently  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  join 
with  the  Protestants  in  all  matters  concerning  the  future  posi- 
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tion  of  the  Indian  Christian  community  in  the  coming  con¬ 
stitution  of  India.  Let  me  assure  you  that  in  any  joint  meet¬ 
ing  care  will  be  taken  that  no  matter  is  discussed  or  brought 
up  which  in  any  way  is  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
inimical  to  their  faith  or  pratice.” 

He  proposed  a  meeting  of  about  16  to  20  leaders  in 
Bombay,  or  Hyderabad,  or  Nagpur  about  August  8.  He 
asked  us  three  to  submit  the  names  of  Catholic  leaders  to  be 
invited. 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  any  demarches  were  made  by 
me  in  this  regard.  Nothing  came  of  it.  But  I  and  two  other 
Catholics  of  Bombay  attended  the  Indian  Christian  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Delhi  in  1943  as  indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter  with 
full  support  of  the  local  Archbishop. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1942,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gomes,  M.L.A., 
Bengal,  sent  me  a  summary  of  a  talk  he  had  given  at  the 
St.  Thomas  More  Study  Club,  Calcutta,  on  Indian  Christians 
and  the  present  Political  Situation,  and  said  the  Club  felt 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  a  meeting  of  lead¬ 
ing  Catholics  of  India  with  a  view  to  form  an  all-India  Catholic 
body  and  also  to  discuss  the  present  situation  in  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  community.  The  letter  ended  : 

“In  view  of  your  past  activities  they  feel  that  you  should 
give  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  an  all-India  Catholic  organ¬ 
isation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  in  this  matter 
at  an  early  date.” 

I  replied  that  I  entirely  agreed  about  the  urgent  need  of 
such  an  organisation.  But  I  regretted  my  inability  to  take 
up  this  onerous  task,  which  demanded  my  touring  all  over 
India  for  propagating  the  idea  and  arranging  for  local  Asso¬ 
ciations,  on  which  a  federation  could  be  built. 

However,  a  representative  figure  came  forward  to  under¬ 
take  this  task.  It  was  Mr.  Mariandas  Ruthnaswamy,  Bar- 
at-law,  who  after  his  return  from  England  had  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Baroda  College  and  later  Principal  of  Panchayappa 
College,  Madras.  He  had  also  edited  a  weekly  and  had  con¬ 
tributed  learned  articles  to  The  Week.  He  had  joined  the 
Justice  Party  of  Madras,  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Madras 
Assembly  and  its  President.  Later  he  had  been  member  of 
the  Central  Legislative  Assembly.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
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Public  Services  Commission  of  Madras  and  later  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Commission.  He  was  at  this  time  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Annamalai,  a  unitary  residential  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Madras.  As  such,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  moving 
about  the  country,  attending  meetings  of  Vice-Chancellors  at 
various  centres.  He  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities 
to  meet  important  Catholic  leaders,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
selling  his  idea  of  an  all-India  Catholic  Union. 

On  September  22,  1943,  he  informed  me  he  would  be 
in  Bombay  for  three  days  (Oct.  3-6),  and  asked  me  to  arrange 
for  either  a  public  meeting  of  Catholics  or  a  meeting  of  leading 
men,  to  whom  he  would  explain  the  objects  and  the 
type  of  organisation  envisaged  by  him.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  learn  about  the  move  to  form  a  local  Association, 
which  would  help  the  establishment  of  Catholic  Union  in  the 
archdiocese. 

This  move,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  frustrated  by  some 
hostile  elements.  A  meeting  of  Catholics,  however,  was 
arranged  and  his  idea  was  warmly  endorsed.  We  hoped  to 
give  him  support  by  enrolling  members  since  there  was  no 
Association  which  might  be  affiliated. 

Later  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  had  heard  about  the  Bishops 
trying  to  revive  Varkey’s  Catholic  League  which  had  never 
got  off  the  ground.  I  also  raised  the  question  of  joint  action 
with  the  Protestants,  As  for  a  Secretary.  I  thought  he 
should  conveniently  be  in  the  same  place  as  the  President. 

Mr.  Ruthnaswamy  replied  (Oct.  26)  that  he  hadn’t 
heard  about  the  renewal  of  the  League.  All  archbishops 
and  bishops  had  approved  of  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Union. 
As  for  the  joint  action  with  the  Protestants,  he  thought  any 
premature  publication  was  inadvisable.  As  for  the  Secre¬ 
taryship,  since  this  was  an  all-India  organisation,  it  was 
advisable  to  distribute  the  main  office-bearers  in  various 
parts  as  the  main  work  of  the  Union  would  be  done  through 
correspondence,  it  was  indifferent  if  the  office  was  in  Madras 
or  Bombay.  He  ended  : 

“So  all  things  considered,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  the 
burden.  It  is  only  a  sense  of  duty  that  can  make  you  accept 
it.  And  I  am  appealing  to  it.  It  will  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Union.” 
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I  wrote  stating  my  inability  to  accept  the  post.  The 
result  was  that  further  progress  came  to  a  halt.  However, 
I  reconsidered  my  decision  later  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  in  September  1944  conveyed  my  consent  to 
Mr.  Ruthnaswamy,  who  warmly  appreciated  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  humility.  By  rights  specially  in  view  of 
my  long  work  in  this  cause,  he  wrote,  I  should  have  been  the 
President. 

By  July  1944  three  important  Associations  of  Bengal, 
Chota  Nagpur,  and  Sind  had  joined  as  institutional  members, 
and  many  individuals  from  various  parts  of  India  had  been 
enrolled  as  life  and  ordinary  members.  So  Ruthnaswamy 
could  form  a  Managing  Committee,  himself  being  elected 
President.  He  nominated  me  as  General  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Pakhurst  of  Calcutta  as  Treasurer.  By  the  beginning  of 
October  1944  the  Catholic  Union  of  India  came  to  life. 
One  object  of  my  life-work  had  been  attained. 

I  had  my  work  cut  out  for  me.  The  C.U.I.  was  the 
top  organisation,  intended  to  be  a  federation  of  Catholic 
associations  all  over  the  country.  To  stimulate  the  formation 
of  local  associations  was  the  main  objective.  I  was  glad  to 
state  in  the  first  report  of  the  Union  covering  the  period  up 
to  31st  December,  1945  that  14  associations,  including  the 
Kerala  Catholic  Congress  and  the  Latin  Christian  Mahajana 
Sabha  representing  the  main  body  of  Catholics  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  had  been  affiliated.  Besides  267  individual 
members  were  enrolled  in  Bombay  which  had  no  association. 
The  constitution  of  C.U.I.  made  it  a  civic,  not  a  religious, 
organisation  carried  on  by  laymen  to  promote  unity  and 
defend  and  promote  all  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of 
Catholics.  It  was  also  non-political,  there  was  no  intention 
of  turning  it  into  a  political  party.  The  Hierarchy  accepted 
the  position  readily  and  blessed  our  efforts.  They  also  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  de  facto  representative  of  the  community  in  India. 

The  next  step  was  to  join  forces  with  the  Protestant  all- 
India  organisation,  so  that  the  whole  Christian  community 
which  was  almost  equally  divided  into  Protestants  and  Catho¬ 
lics,  should  speak  and  act  unitedly  in  common  interest.  This 
was  urgent  as  important  questions,  constitutional,  political, 
and  economic  affecting  the  Christians  as  a  whole,  were 
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bound  to  arise  in  the  near  future.  It  was  thought  advisable 
to  have  a  joint  committee  with  equal  representation  of  C.U.I. 
and  All-India  Council  of  Indian  Christians  nominated  for 
a  year’s  tenure,  the  resolutions  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  be 
binding  on  both  organisations,  unless  any  of  them  was  repu¬ 
diated  by  either.  This  was  circulated  to  the  members  of  the 
Managing  Committee  for  approval.  All  agreed,  except  one 
who  suggested  that  the  two  organisations  should  appoint 
ad  hoc  representatives  to  meet  and  deliberate  whenever  re¬ 
quired.  This  method,  I  pointed  out,  was  cumbersome  and 
dilatory,  and  ineffective  in  an  emergency. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  bodies  met  in  Bombay 
on  October  29  and  30,  1945.  They  approved  the  short  and 
simple  draft  constitution,  drawn  up  by  me.  The  committee 
would  consist  of  the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  two 
bodies  and  an  equal  number  of  members  nominated  by  either 
in  a  manner  it  thought  fit,  for  a  year’s  tenure.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  would  be  the  President  of  either 
organisation,  with  annual  rotation.  Emergency  decisions 
could  be  taken  by  the  ex-officio  members  acting  together. 
Expenses  were  to  be  equally  shared.  Decisions  would  be 
taken  by  each  delegation  voting  as  a  unit.  Mr.  M.  Ruthna- 
swamy  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  B.  Rallia  Ram,  Hon. 
Secretary.  A  very  cordial  atmosphere  prevailed  at  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Frank  Oliveira  entertained  the  delegates  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Radio  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva  offered  a 
lunch  at  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  members  attended  an  At  Home 
at  the  Catholic  Gymkhana,  where  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  elite  of  the  community  in  a  social  way.  It  was 
a  good  beginning. 

The  Joint  Committee  vigorously  protested  against  the 
exclusion  of  Christian  representatives  from  the  1945  Simla 
Conference  called  by  Lord  Wavell,  where  all  other  minorities 
had  been  represented.  I  had  wired  a  protest  on  behalf  of 
C.U.I.  at  the  time. 

A  six-man  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  rights  in  the  light  of  the  Statement  framed 
by  me  as  also  the  Sapru  Committee’s  report  :  Mr.  Ruthna- 
swamy,  Sir  Maharaj  Singh,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lobo,  Mr.  Balasen- 
gham  Sathya,  Mr.  A.  Soares  and  Mr.  Rallia  Ram. 
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The  same  members  were  to  form  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  Viceroy  regarding  the  Committee’s  resolution  on 
Christian  representation  in  the  Central  Legislature  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly  as  well  as  recruitment  in  the  army. 
W e  asked  for  four  seats  in  the  Assembly  and  two  in  the  Council 
of  States  to  be  selected  from  a  panel  submitted  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  with  equal  representation  to  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants.  The  Viceroy  turned  down  the  suggestion.  We  also 
asked  for  Christian  representation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  case  representation  was  granted  on  a  communal  basis. 
As  for  the  army,  the  C.U.I.  Committee  which  had  met  earlier 
had  rejected  a  proposal  for  an  Indian  Christian  regiment, 
since  at  least  the  army  should  be  built-up  on  a  non-com- 
munal  basis,  but  pleaded  that  recruitment  in  all  arms  be 
thrown  open  to  Christians  on  the  same  basis  as  to  all  other 
communities.  The  British  for  their  own  ends  had  divided 
Indians  into  martial  and  non-martial  communities,  and 
armed  forces  were  recruited  from  the  former  only. 

The  Committee  regretted  the  Government  of  India’s 
decision  to  repatriate  Italian  and  German  missionaries  and 
asked  for  revision  of  its  policy.  It  also  protested  against  the 
new  educational  policy  of  Travancore  Government,  and 
requested  the  Dewan  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  joint 
Committee  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  Chairman  was  authoritised  to  name  the  deputation. 

The  Dewan  of  Travancore — at  that  time  was  Sir  C.  P. 
Ramaswamy  Aiyar — an  eminent  public  figure  and  scholar. 
He  unfortunately  happened  to  have  the  Mahasabha  men¬ 
tality,  which  believes  in  Hindu  hegemony.  In  Travancore 
he  was  faced  with  a  large  and  well-entrenched  Christian 
community.  They  through  their  numerous  schools  and 
colleges,  which  were  open  to  all,  controlled  education.  Many 
of  their  churches  were  well-endowed.  Christians  were  pro¬ 
minent  in  public  life,  professions,  services  and  in  plantations. 
The  new  Dewan  went  all  out  to  break  their  power  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  new  educational  policy  aimed  at  nationalisation  of 
the  private  primary  schools,  seventy  per  cent  of  which  were 
managed  by  Christian  churches.  Herein  the  Dewan  touched 
a  very  sensitive  nerve,  for  the  Catholic  Church  at  any  rate  has 
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always  stood  for  her  right  to  educate  her  children  in  her  own 
institutions  with  a  view  to  their  religious  and  moral  forma¬ 
tion.  So  the  battle  was  joined  between  the  Dewan  and 
organised  Christianity.  The  puclic  press  was  seized  of  it. 
By  press  statements  and  letters  in  correspondence  columns 
of  papers,  I  had  clarified  the  issues  and  secured  editorial 
support  from  influential  papers  like  the  Times  of  India. 

This  was  not  all.  There  were  complaints  that  permis¬ 
sion  for  new  churches  or  graveyards  was  refused,  that  dis¬ 
abilities,  including  forfeiture  of  property,  were  imposed  on 
converts  to  Christianity,  whereas  those  reverting  to  Hindu¬ 
ism  were  granted  special  privileges  ;  that  the  new  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  was  cunningly  framed  under  cover  of  social 
justice  to  injure  Christian  property  owners  ;  and  that  the 
proposed  political  reforms  based  on  adult  suffrage  were 
meant  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindu  majo¬ 
rity.  Repression  also  was  let  loose  with  suppression  of  Chris¬ 
tian  press  and  arrest  of  Christian  leaders. 

At  the  Nagpur  General  Meeting  of  the  C.U.I.  on  March 
10,  1946  in  a  lengthy  resolution  condemning  this  policy,  the 
Union  had  appealed  to  the  Crown  Representative  (Viceroy) 
to  advise  the  Maharaja  to  redress  the  Christian  grievances. 

We  learnt  privately  that  the  Dewan  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  Joint  Committee's  deputation  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement,  but  the  local  organisation  held  our  move  was  pre¬ 
mature.  The  Keralites  are  a  peculiar  people.  They  love 
to  fight  on  the  slightest  or  no  provocation.  Anyone  else 
might  have  jumped  at  this  opening  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Dewan  Ramaswamy  Aiyar  had  bitten  more  than  he  could 
chew.  Faced  with  a  fierce  agitation,  he  resigned  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1946.  Perhaps  the  Maharaja,  prodded  by  the  Viceroy, 
gave  him  marching  orders.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  cultured 
man  should  have  exhibited  such  a  narrow  mind. 

As  the  subscriptions  of  the  associations  (Rs.  20  a  year) 
and  of  individuals  (Re.  1)  could  hardly  meet  the  contingencies 
of  the  Union,  I  made  an  appeal  for  a  Public  Purposes  Fund, 
which  netted  over  Rs.  7,500.  While  small  Catholic  nuclei 
in  Rajasthan  and  Jabalpur  made  handsome  contributions, 
not  a  rupee  came  from  Kerala.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
self-centred  community. 
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The  constitution  originally  drawn  up  by  Ruthnaswamy 
was  found  to  be  unworkable.  So  I  was  asked  by  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Committee  to  draft  a  new  constitution,  which  with  slight 
modifications  received  the  approval  of  the  general  body  in 
Nagpur. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  C.U.I.  was  held  in  Nagpur 
on  March  10,  1946.  All  arrangements  were  in  the  capable 
hands  of  my  friend  Dr.  Albert  da  Costa,  whose  generous 
hospitality  I  enjoyed.  Major  da  Costa  (a  retired  army  doctor 
of  the  first  world  war  vintage)  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Heredia. 

The  new  constitution  was  adopted.  I  pleaded  they 
should  accept  it  without  modifications.  If  time  proved  fur¬ 
ther  changes  were  necessary,  future  meetings  would  take 
care  of  it. 

I  had  drawn  up  several  important  resolutions  of  public 
interest.  The  most  important  was  the  one  welcoming  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  to  India  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to 
a  peaceful  transfer  of  power.  The  Union  appealed  to  all 
parties  and  communities  to  create  and  maintain  a  peaceful 
atmosphere,  necessary  for  the  success  of  coming  negotiations. 
“The  Union  hopes  and  prays  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism  will  govern  the  attitude  of  all  parties  at  this  historic 
moment  and  that  a  solution  will  be  found  which,  while  secur¬ 
ing  independence  to  the  country,  will  also  secure  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  and  interests  of  the  minorities.”  It  added  : 
“The  Catholics  of  India  do  not  wish  or  claim  any  special 
privileges  but  they  will  insist  on  constitutional  guarantees  for 
their  religious  and  educational  rights,  which  rights  will  not 
be  exclusive  to  Catholics  but  common  to  all.” 

In  another  resolution  the  Union  stressed  the  urgent 
need  of  Catholics  taking  a  lively  interest  and  a  larger  share 
in  public  life  and  to  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  those 
patriotic  elements  which  would  bring  about  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  regeneration  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner.  By 
other  resolutions  the  Union  called  upon  Government  to  take 
drastic  action  against  anti-social  elements  which,  by  indulging 
in  hoarding  and  profiteering  during  the  war,  had  caused 
grave  hardship  and  distress  specially  to  low-income  groups 
to  which  the  bulk  of  Catholics  belonged,  and  asked  Govern- 
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ment  not  to  remove  controls  until  the  supply  of  consumption 
goods  adequately  met  the  demand.  At  the  same  time  it 
urged  Government  to  root  out  the  corruption  which  had 
accompanied  controls. 

The  Union  requested  the  Viceroy  to  provide  adequate 
representation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  Christians, 
the  second  largest  minority  in  India,  and  to  appoint  a  Chris¬ 
tian  on  the  interim  Executive  Council  to  be  formed. 

Finally,  the  Union  asked  Government  not  to  repatriate 
the  missionaries  of  enemy  countries,  except  those  who  are 
proved  to  have  indulged  in  disloyal  activities. 

There  was  a  sequel  to  this  last.  Archbishop  Roberts 
of  Bombay,  having  learnt  that  I  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  in  New  Delhi  early  in  April  1946,  invited 
me  to  see  him.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  acted  in  liaison 
between  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Government  during  the  war 
in  all  matters  affecting  their  mutual  relations  and  interests. 
One  important  matter  was  the  confinement  of  a  large  number 
of  Italian  and  German  missionaries  in  concentration  camps. 
Now  that  the  war  was  over  and  question  of  security  did  not 
arise,  he  had  pleaded  for  their  release,  and  so  had  Archbishop 
Perier,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference.  Both  had  failed.  He  wanted  me  to 
try  my  hand.  For  which  purpose  he  gave  me  an  introduc¬ 
tory  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Williams,  I.C.S.,  in 
which  he  said  I  could  give  him  the  Indian  Catholic  view 
better  than  anyone  else  could. 

Soon  after  I  reached  Delhi,  I  fixed  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Williams  and  accompanied  by  Sir  Maharaj  Singh  who 
showed  keen  interest,  threshed  out  the  matter. 

His  main  contention  was  that  these  missionaries  were 
Fascist  at  heart.  They  had  actually  offered  masses  for  Mus¬ 
solini.  I  said  that,  not  knowing  these  missionaries  personally, 
I  was  not  in  a  position  to  find  out  the  truth  of  this  contention. 
But  granting  they  were  all  Fascist,  what  difference  did  it  make 
to  the  missionary  work  they  were  engaged  in  ?  Are  they 
going  to  preach  Mussolini’s  creed  to  the  untouchables  and 
tribals  among  whom  they  work  ?  If  they  were  so  foolish  as 
to  do  so,  would  these  poor  converts  make  head  or  tail  of  it  ? 
Besides,  I  pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  are  about 
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to  transfer  power  to  Indian  hands.  Why  should  you  worry, 
I  asked,  about  their  future  conduct  ?  If  they  engaged  in 
political  or  subversive  activities,  the  Indian  Government 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  I  for  one  would  not 
lift  my  little  finger  to  save  them,  for  their  business  is  religion, 
not  politics.  Your  Government,  I  said,  was  getting  a  bad 
name  for  nothing.  You  have  done  a  great  damage  to  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  by  suddenly  depriving  them  of  those  who 
ministered  to  their  spiritual,  educational  and  economic  needs. 
It  was  an  emergency  measure  of  war,  and  so  we  acquiesced. 
Now  that  the  war  is  happily  over,  are  you  going  to  compound 
the  damage  done  ? 

He  said  :  Why  can’t  you  people  get  new  men  to  take 
their  place  ?  There  are  no  difficulties  now  for  replacement. 
I  replied  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  replacements.  But 
missionaries  are  not  ready-made  articles  of  import.  It  takes 
quite  some  time  for  them  to  acclimatize  themselves,  living  as 
they  have  to  in  places  where  there  are  few  civilized  amenities, 
they  have  to  learn  new  languages  and  the  ways  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  work.  The  missionaries  to  be  repatriated 
are  many  of  them  veterans  who  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  Indian  milieu.  They  cannot  be  replaced  in  a  hurry 
without  harming  the  Christian  mission. 

After  further  discussion,  I  put  before  him  a  suggestion 
on  my  own  (I  hadn’t  discussed  it  with  Archbishop  Roberts)  : 
Suppose  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  will  be  working, 
give  Government  a  personal  assurance  that  they  will  see  that 
these  missionaries  will  not  indulge  in  any  political  activities, 
but  will  confine  themselves  to  purely  mission  work,  will  that 
not  be  sufficient  ?  Mr.  Williams  said  he  would  give  it  full 
consideration.  The  upshot  was  that  not  long  after  repatria¬ 
tion  orders  were  cancelled,  and  barring  two  or  three,  the 
missionaries  were  all  set  free  to  resume  their  work.  This  was  a 
big  feather  in  my  cap.  But  I  couldn’t  have  worn  it,  had  I 
not  spoken,  not  in  individual,  but  representative  capacity. 
It  was  a  lesson  for  our  ecclesiastics  to  put  more  trust  in  lay¬ 
men’s  capacity  and  loyalty.  Archbishop  Roberts  was  a  bishop 
with  a  difference.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

I  addressed  a  largely  attended  public  meeting  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  In  view  of  the  impending  independence, 
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I  tried  to  forecast  the  socio-economic  policies  of  India.  I 
pointed  out  that  there  are  two  diametrically  opposite  cur¬ 
rents  working  in  India,  each  headed  by  a  great  national  leader. 
The  Mahatma  was  a  believer  in  the  virtue  of  small  things  ; 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  that  of  big  things.  One  had  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  past  ;  in  that  sense  he  was  a  traditionalist  and 
a  reactionary.  The  other  looked  to  the  future  in  a  scientific- 
technological  age.  He  was  a  modernist  and  what  is  known 
as  progressive.  Gandhi  was  all  for  village  self-rule,  decen¬ 
tralised  administration,  cottage  industry,  specially  hand¬ 
spinning  and  hand- weaving,  and  individual  autonomy. 
He  feared  the  domination  of  machine  over  man,  the  mate¬ 
rialisation  of  life  and  society,  the  growth  of  cities  sucking  the 
vitality  from  the  villages.  He  was  highly  suspicious  of 
etatisme,  the  eruption  of  organised  State — politicians  and 
bureaucrats — in  the  life  of  men.  He  was  a  philosophical 
anarchist.  Nehru  was  just  the  opposite.  He  was  a  socialist, 
though  his  socialism  was  tempered  by  humanism.  He  had 
as  a  young  man  fallen  in  love  with  Russian  revolution.  He 
had  outgrown  that  stage.  But  still  he  was  a  believer  in  grand 
planning  a  la  Soviet.  It  was  only  by  such  planning  and  active 
intervention  of  the  State  that  India  could  be  brought  from 
the  bullock-cart  stage  to  the  aeroplane  era  within  a  measur¬ 
able  time.  The  problem  of  poverty  could  not  be  solved  by 
the  charka,  but  by  a  large-scale  industrialisation.  India 
could  not  play  her  role  in  the  international  world  by  turning 
her  back  on  science  and  technology.  Nehru  was  not  like 
Gandhi,  rooted  in  Hinduism.  He  was  a  westernised,  modern 
type,  open  to  all  values  and  influences  of  the  West.  He  was 
not  religious,  but  secular  in  outlook. 

Who  would  shape  the  future  of  India  according  to  his 
heart’s  desire  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Nehru’s 
hand  that  will  trace  the  way,  I  said.  Because  Nehru  em¬ 
bodies  in  himself  the  Zeitgeist,  the  spirit  of  time  which  has 
entered  a  technocrat  age  under  the  inspiration  of  science. 
Nehru  is  moving  in  the  mainstream  of  contemporary  life. 
Gandhi  remains  in  the  backwater.  However,  in  a  country 
of  the  size  and  population  of  India  there  is  room  for  both 
ideologies,  both  for  tradition  and  progress.  Independent 
India  at  any  rate  will  need  the  spiritual  and  moral  ideas  of 
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Gandhi  as  a  corrective  of  the  evils  engendered  by  neo-indus¬ 
trialism  and  intensive  urbanisation. 

Independence  will  close,  I  stressed,  one  chapter  and 
begin  a  new  one,  which  will  demand  from  everyone  far 
greater  labours  and  sacrifices  than  were  called  for  during  the 
freedom  struggle.  The  problems  resurgent  India  will  face 
are  colossal.  They  will  test  the  courage,  wisdom,  tenacity 
and  honesty  of  leaders,  and  the  discipline,  will  to  work  and 
patriotism  of  the  citizens.  A  great  work  of  building  up  the 
nation  is  before  us.  It  is  both  a  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  Christians.  They  must  in  their  life  and  work  be  the  torch- 
bearers  of  the  faith  and  set  the  pattern  of  loving  service  to  all. 

During  the  few  days  I  spent  in  Nagpur,  a  heat  wave 
hit  the  city.  About  noon  the  air  was  like  a  furnace.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  dry  heat,  not  the  kind  which  in  Bombay  drains 
all  moisture  from  the  body.  I  had  been  for  sometime  past 
suffering  from  arthritis  in  my  right  shoulder.  I  had  tried 
exercises,  ray-treatment,  what  not  without  relief.  But  my 
arthritis  vanished  as  by  magic  in  Nagpur.  The  dry,  hot  air 
had  done  the  trick.  It  was  an  unexpected  bonus  to  add  to 
the  warm  welcome  I  had  received  from  local  Christians. 

On  April  6,  1946,  I  left  for  New  Delhi,  having  received 
a  call  from  Rallia  Ram  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
Christian  deputation  with  the  Cabinet  Mission.  Originally 
only  Sir  Maharaj  Singh  was  invited,  but  he  pointed  out  to 
the  Viceroy  that  at  least  Mr.  Ruthnaswamy  who  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  should  be  included.  This 
was  done,  and  the  two  leaders  with  Rallia  Ram  as  Secretary 
met  the  Mission  and  handed  in  a  memorandum  on  behalf 
of  Christians.  It  was  to  help  in  writing  and  finalising  it  that 
I  was  called  over. 

The  memorandum,  after  explaining  the  representative 
character  of  the  two  organisations,  said  they  were  not  a 
political  party.  Our  members  were  free  to  join  any  party. 
But  we  were  as  keen  as  any  other  Indian  on  a  free  and  fully 
self-governing  India  as  soon  as  possible.  We  hoped  that 
free  India  would  maintain  cordial  relations  with  Britain. 
Christians  claimed  no  special  privileges  and  were  willing  to 
accept  joint  electorates  and  filling  of  service  posts  on  merit 
alone.  But  if  in  the  machinery  for  a  new  constitution  com- 
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munities  were  recognized,  Indian  Christians  too  should  be 
recognized.  What  we  were  anxious  about  was  constitutional 
safeguards  for  religious  and  cultural  rights,  including  the 
right  to  practise  and  propagate  our  religion.  This  was  not 
exclusive.  Indeed,  all  persons  should  have  freedom  of  con¬ 
science.  We  were  against  the  division  of  the  country,  but 
to  satisfy  Muslim  aspirations,  large  powers  should  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Provinces.  We  suggested  minority  commis¬ 
sions  as  a  clearance  ground  for  their  grievances.  As  the 
second  largest  minority  in  India,  we  claimed  representation 
in  the  interim  Central  Cabinet.  We  concluded  with  an 
urgent  note  or  immediate  settlement  of  the  political  problem. 

I  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Bombay  on  July  21  and  22,  1946.  The  draft  of 
fundamental  rights  prepared  by  me  for  presentation  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  approved  with  minor  changes. 
A  panel  of  nine  names  was  nominated,  any  three  or  more  of 
whom  were  to  meet  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  with  a  view  to  discuss  the  method  of  pro¬ 
per  representation  to  Christians  on  the  Minority  Advisory 
Sub-Committee.  My  name  was  included. 

Several  resolutions  were  passed.  A  strongly  worded 
protest  was  made  against  the  racial  policy  of  South  Africa, 
which  “was  an  undoubted  blot  on  Christian  civilization.” 

While  acknowledging  that  the  Congress  had  given  ade¬ 
quate  representation  to  Indian  Christians  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  Committee  deplored  that  the  Congress  had 
completely  bye-passed  the  Joint  Committee,  not  caring  to 
consult  it  in  the  selection.  The  Committee  suggested  that 
for  the  election  of  Christian  members  of  the  Minorities 
Advisory  Committee  an  electoral  college  be  set  up  with 
Christian  members  of  provincial  legislatures  and  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  It  also  demanded  that  the  joint 
Committee  should  be  consulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Christian  member  to  the  interim  cabinet. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Committee  in  getting  nomina¬ 
tions  to  important  bodies  cleared  through  it,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  due  to  Christians  with  personal  axes  to  grind  who  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  ears  of  the  authorities  and  leaders  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  by  no  means  representative  of  the  Christian  com- 
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munity.  Being  a  non-party  body,  it  had  no  special  hold  on 
the  Congress. 

On  December  5,  1946  I  left  for  Delhi  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Managing  Committee,  C.U.I.  as  well  as  of  the  Joint 
Committee  which  I  had  convened  on  the  eve  of  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly.  In  my  compartment  there  were  travelling 
two  M.L.As.  one  a  Gandhian  Congressman,  khaddar-clad 
cap-a-pie,  the  other  a  bearded  turbaned  Sikh  stalwart. 
They  were  carrying  on  a  hot  discussion  in  Hindustani.  The 
Sikh  with  a  voice  of  thunder  poured  scorn  on  Gandhian  non¬ 
violence,  fit  for  women.  The  Sikhs  didn’t  believe  in  such 
rubbish.  They  were  ready  to  trade  blow  for  blow.  The 
Muslims  were  going  to  get  it,  good  and  proper.  I  trembled 
for  the  future  of  the  country  and  was  not  surprised  at  the 
Punjab  blood-bath  after  independence. 

The  resolutions  covered  familiar  ground.  We  expressed 
relief  at  the  resignation  of  Sir  C.  P.  R.  Aiyar  and  appealed 
to  the  Maharaja  to  revise  repressive  policies,  which  was  done, 
bringing  peace  to  Travancore.  The  Committee  endorsed 
my  old  idea  of  having  Christian  members  on  all  Public  Ser¬ 
vices  Commissions,  which  was  in  my  view  the  only  way  to 
secure  justice  to  Christian  job-seekers.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  “deplored  the  communal  frenzy  and  shocking  outrages 
specially  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  East  Bengal  and  Bihar,  which 
degraded  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  appealed  to 
parties  and  the  press  to  exercise  due  restraint  urged  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  drastic  action  against  all  who  incited  to  violence 
in  pursuit  of  political  ends,  and  asked  Christians  to  play, 
wherever  they  could,  the  role  of  peace-makers. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  meeting  was  the  setting  up  in 
New  Delhi  of  an  office  with  a  whole-time  paid  secretary  to 
keep  in  touch  with  developments  and  political  leaders  to 
further  Christian  interests.  He  was  to  keep  the  emergency 
Committee  of  four  informed  of  important  moves,  so  that  quick 
action  might  be  taken.  Rev.  Benjamin  Balaram  was  put  in 
charge.  During  the  five  months  (Jan. -May  1947)  the  office 
was  run,  it  did  valuable  work  in  canvassing  leaders  of  the 
Congress  and  securing  their  goodwill,  and  in  canalising  to 
the  various  Government  departments  many  grievances  of 
Christian  individuals.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Balaram 
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accompanied  by  the  well-known  missionary,  Dr.  Stanley 
Jones,  got  assurances  both  from  Mr.  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and 
Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  full  liberty  for  Christian  missionaries 
to  work  in  the  two  countries,  provided  they  indulged  in  no 
politics. 

The  religious  and  educational  safeguards  which  I  had 
long  worked  for,  found  their  way  into  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Constitution  practically  as  I  had  framed  them.  Even 
the  propagation  of  faith,  to  which  there  was  predictably  a 
lot  of  opposition,  was  written  in.  This  was  to  no  small  extent 
due  to  the  strong  stand  taken  by  Home  Minister  Sardar  Patel. 

Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  previously 
been  seen  by  a  deputation  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
composed  of  Rallia  Ram,  Chetsingh,  Joachim  Alva 
and  myself.  Both  of  them  were  sympathetic  to  our  plea 
specially  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  right  to  win  over 
converts.  When  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Nehru  that  propaga¬ 
tion  of  religion  was  included  in  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  right  of  association  for  legitimate  purposes,  he 
agreed.  The  Sardar,  in  reply  to  our  plea  that  in  selecting 
Christians  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  representative 
posts  the  Joint  Committee  should  be  consulted,  said  in  his 
straightforward  way  that  it  was  difficult  for  Government  to 
find  which  was  the  really  representative  body.  Several 
claimed  to  be  so.  I  told  him  that  the  Joint  Committee  re¬ 
presented  the  only  two  all-India  existing  organisations,  All 
India  Conference  representing  the  Protestants  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Union  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Hierarchy  had  publicly 
acknowledged  that  it  represented  the  Catholic  laity  of  India. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  come  face  to  face  with  the  Sardar. 
He  might  be  blunt,  but  he  was  honest  and  forthright.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  was  not  always  spouting  as  the 
run  of  politicians  are.  He  was  also  granite.  To  him,  more 
than  any  one  else,  India  owes  her  unity. 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  8,  our  business  finished, 
I  was  chatting  with  Sir  Maharaj  Singh  at  the  bungalow 
where  he  was  lodged,  when  Lady  Amrit  Kaur,  sister  of  Sir 
Maharaj  and  a  devotee  of  Gandhiji,  rushed  in  to  tell  us  that 
Gandhi  was  at  the  door  and  wanted  to  greet  Sir  Maharaj. 
I  was  introduced  to  him.  He  said  he  did  not  recollect  me. 
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I  told  him  I  had  met  him  twice,  but  it  was  on  formal  recep¬ 
tions  in  Bombay,  when  hundreds  passed  before  him.  He  was 
asked  to  come  in  but,  taking  out  a  huge  nickel  watch,  said 
he  had  an  appointment  soon  after.  I  could  not  pass  you  by, 
he  said  to  Sir  Maharaj  without  paying  my  respects.  You 
mean,  I  intervened,  you  could  not  bye-pass  him.  He  caught 
the  joke  and  had  a  hearty  laugh.  At  this  time  the  air  was 
thick  with  rumours  that  the  Congress  meant  to  bye-pass  the 
Muslim  League.  He  wore  no  cap  and  his  trunk  was  bare. 
For  one  who  led  an  ascetic  life,  he  seemed  well-nourished. 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

❖  *  *  * 

Early  in  1945  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  my  close 
friend,  Prof.  F.  Correia- Afonso,  had  been  honoured  with  a 
papal  knighthood,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  given  for  notable 
services  to  the  Church.  I  sent  him  my  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  and  also,  despite  indifferent  health,  attended  a  Catholic 
Students’  Union  function  to  felicitate  him.  He  was  deeply 
touched,  he  wrote  in  his  letter  of  March  21,  by  my  presence 
at  the  function,  coming  all  the  way,  despite  poor  health. 
He  ended,  “I  am  grateful  for  the  honour,  but  with  all  respect 
to  the  Holy  Father,  you  are  my  Catholic  knight  of  Bombay.” 
Having  never  aspired  for  any  honours,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
I  had  no  grievance,  though  many  were  surprised  that  I  was 
passed  over. 

I  was  equally  glad  to  learn  of  the  appointment  of  my 
old  friend  and  co-worker  Father  Valerian  Gracias  as  Auxi¬ 
liary  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay.  He  had  risen 
the  hard  way.  His  intelligence,  culture,  and  organising 
capacity  entitled  him  to  the  honour.  The  all-round 
training  in  the  ministry  and  administration  he  had  received 
would  stand  him  well  in  his  responsible  duties.  I  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  his  outstanding  qualities  and  career  in  the 
congratulatory  address  I  drafted  for  the  demonstration 
Bombay  Catholics  held  after  his  consecration  in  June. 
Since  then  he  has  risen  to  be  the  Archbishop  and  the  first 
Cardinal  of  India. 

In  January  1947  I  had  a  serious  break  in  health.  All 
the  accumulated  tensions  during  years  of  strenuous  activity 
had  taken  their  toll.  I  could  hardly  digest  anything  and 
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was  troubled  with  a  racking  cough.  I  had  to  take  three 
months  leave.  The  President  of  C.U.I.  in  a  news  letter  he 
published  in  March  asked  all  members  to  pray  for  my  speedy 
recovery.  He  said  the  whole  burden  of  the  organisation  and 
administration  was  carried  by  me.  Indeed,  I  was  not  an 
ordinary  Secretary.  All  correspondence,  private  and  public, 
was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  dealt  with  it  using  my  own  judg¬ 
ment.  I  only  informed  the  President  about  important  deci¬ 
sions.  He  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault.  This  way  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  dealt  with  speedily.  I  also  took  charge  of  the  funds, 
being  Treasurer  as  well  as  Secretary.  I  found  it  the  best 
arrangement,  and  in  the  new  constitution,  the  two  posts  were 
merged  into  a  single  hand. 

In  view  of  my  declining  health,  I  thought  it  was  not  fair 
for  the  school  that  I  should  continue  to  head  it.  So  on  March  1 
I  notified  the  Director,  my  old  companion  Fr.  Andrew  Paul, 
that  I  would  be  resigning  from  the  new  academic  year,  June 
1947.  It  was  a  big  wrench  after  25  years  of  devoted  service. 
In  my  farewell  address  to  the  staff  and  students  at  the  end 
of  April,  I  all  but  broke  down.  They  too  were  moved  to 
tears.  I  was  not  a  man.  I  had  become  an  institution. 
The  school  and  I  were  one. 


Chapter  XXVII 


WESTWARD  BOUND 

I  HAVE  great  resilience.  I  am  seriously  ill,  but  given 
rest  and  relaxation — medicines  are  secondary — I  rebound 
into  normalcy.  A  short  stay  in  Goa  had  done  wonders,  and 
I  could  resume  my  work  towards  the  end  of  March  and  put 
everything  ship  shape  in  school  before  handing  over  charge. 

I  got  the  surprise  of  my  life  when  at  the  end  of  April 
I  got  a  letter  from  the  Portuguese  Consul  in  Bombay,  an 
invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  attend 
the  canonisation  of  St.  John  Britto,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  in  the 
Mission  of  Madurai,  a  companion  of  Roberto  de  Nobili,  who 
had  suffered  martyrdom.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
in  June  in  Rome.  I  was  in  two  minds.  Here  was  a  God- 
sent  opportunity  of  seeing  Europe  without  cost  and  care, 
since  all  arrangements  were  made  by  the  host  Government. 
Also,  as  is  my  wont,  I  was  worrying  my  head  with  thoughts 
of  the  future  of  Goa  in  independent  India.  Here  was  a 
chance  of  enlightening  Portuguese  authorities  about  the 
situation  likely  to  arise  and  suggesting  a  way  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  could  I,  just  recovering  from  a  serious  break, 
stand  travelling,  climate,  diet  ?  I  consulted  my  doctor. 
He  asked  me  how  I  was  going.  By  sea,  I  said.  This  is 
likely  to  do  you  a  world  of  good,  he  assured.  So  I  accepted, 
and  had  to  busy  myself  with  passport,  visas,  clothes  etc. 
Luckily,  it  would  be  warm  in  Southern  Europe.  I  couldn’t 
stand  cold. 

How  had  this  invitation  come  about  ?  It  appears 
Portugal  wanted  representative  Goans  to  attend  the  cele¬ 
bration.  The  Consul  had  asked  Goan  institutions  in  Bombay 
to  suggest  two  names.  Without  my  knowledge,  all  of  them 
suggested  my  name.  The  other  man,  who  had  wormed  his 
way  into  the  delegation  by  hard  convassing,  was  a  pure 
adventurer,  Ponpeia  Viegas  by  name,  who  had  lately  come 
from  Calcutta  and  was  busy  making  a  living  out  of  Goan 
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residential  clubs,  promising  to  do  wonders  for  their  welfare. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  choice. 

My  mind  was  busy  with  the  looming  Goa  problem. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  Goa  had  to  integrate  into  the  rest  of 
free  India.  How  ?  That  was  the  question.  The  best  way 
would  be  by  negotiations  ending  in  a  treaty,  whereby  Goa 
would  remain  a  separate  unit  in  federal  union  with  very  large 
autonomy,  Portuguese  culture  and  interests  being  safeguarded. 
Since,  however,  under  Salazar  regime  real  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  had  vanished  and  the  people  were  unused  to  democratic 
processes,  I  would  suggest  a  Statute  conferring  autonomy  to 
Goa,  Daman  and  Diu  with  an  executive  Council  and  an 
elected  Assembly.  I  prepared  a  draft  constitution  based  on 
the  Swiss  model,  which  works  well  in  small  countries,  and  got 
it  endorsed  by  the  Goan  Union,  the  representative  institution 
(at  least  in  name)  of  Goans  in  India,  which  had  my  friend 
Dr.  Colaco  as  President  at  the  time. 

Visiting  the  Consulate  on  the  eve  of  departure,  I  met  a 
number  of  important  Goans  who  were  travelling  as  invitees. 
They  were  either  officials  or  members  of  the  Council.  They 
were  settling  their  allowances.  When  I  asked  the  Consul 
about  mine,  he  said  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Government,  who 
would  look  after  all  my  comforts. 

On  May  19,  I  embarked  in  the  Georgic,  a  P.  &  O.  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner  converted  into  a  transport  during  the  war. 
In  a  letter  home,  written  when  nearing  Aden  (May  23)  and 
posted  there,  I  gave  my  impressions  of  the  voyage  so  far  : 

“Except  for  a  fearful  day  we  spent  in  the  harbour  when 
we  had  a  foretaste  of  purgatory,  we  have  been  having  a 
splendid  voyage.  The  sea  is  calm  and  sometimes  a  wonderful 
blue  with  greenish  tints,  and  the  ship,  a  Leviathan  of  the  deep, 
goes  on  almost  without  a  vibration.  It  is  smooth  sailing. 
No  sea-sickness.  Every  one  can  take  his  food — and  food 
is  more  than  one  can  stomach.  Drink,  however,  is  rationed — 
eight  coupons  for  beer  and  four  for  whisky.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  for  the  whole  voyage,  but  a  little  bird  whispers  that 
after  Port  Said  we  shall  get  more  coupons.  At  any  rate  they 
are  getting  rid  of  them  at  a  brisk  rate.  It  is  cheap — beer  at 
8  d.  per  pint,  whisky-and-soda  Is.  8d. 
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'‘Accommodation  is  limited.  We  are  four  in  a  cabin 
(3  members  of  the  Goa  Legislative  Council  and  myself). 
Opposite  is  the  cabin  for  four  where  are  the  Bishops  of  Cochin 
and  Mylapore,  the  Vicar-General  of  Cochin,  Mgr.  Lino  de 
Souza  (an  old  school  companion)  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bishop  (Father  Lobo  of  Ucassaim— co-villager).  In  the 
adjoining  cabin  for  two  is  the  Archbishop  of  Verapoly  and 
opposite  is  the  Delegate  Apostolic  with  their  Secretaries. 
So  you  see  I  am  among  the  high  and  mighty  and  in  a  very 
holy  atmosphere.  But  the  cabin  is  a  bit  of  a  black  hole, 
which  we  use  only  for  sleeping  purpose,  spending  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  the  lounge  or  on  the  deck.  By  the  way  I  managed 
to  buy  a  deck  chair,  and  that’s  the  greatest  comfort.  Those 
who  hadn’t  are  like  lost  souls  on  the  deck,  and  they  don’t 
know  where  to  lay  their  weary  bones. 

No  boat  sailing  to  Europe  has  had,  I  believe,  such  a  load 
of  priests.  There  are  25  of  them,  excluding  the  ship  chaplain. 
In  the  morning  masses  are  said  on  about  8  altars  (ordinary 
tables)  in  the  cinema  hall  simultaneously.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  servers.  So  I  offered  my  services,  and  am  serving 
at  two  masses  a  day.  At  this  rate  I  shall  be  growing  a  halo 
round  my  head  by  the  end  of  the  voyage  and  they  may  have 
to  deal  with  my  canonisation  alongside  St.  John  de  Britto’s. 

The  boat  is  chokeful.  Apart  from  570  passengers,  there 
are  3,000  troops  or  more  on  board,  which  with  the  crew 
means  about  6,000  persons.  It  was  a  floating  palace,  formerly 
a  liner  used  for  transatlantic  passengers.  It  has  sadly  fallen 
from  that  high  state.  It  is  a  mere  crowd  of  cabins  and  dor¬ 
mitories,  and  the  first  class  cabin  of  today  is,  I  believe,  the 
third  class  of  the  great  pre-war  days.  We  are  under  strict 
military  discipline.  However  hot  the  cabin  may  be,  no  one 
can  remain  on  deck  after  1 1  p.m.  We  must  go  to  our  meals 
in  time  or  go  without.  I  once  came  10  minutes  late  and  missed 
the  soup!  And  so  many  other  regulations,  and  no  grum¬ 
bling.  Travelling  isn’t  the  pleasure  it  was.  The  worst  thing 
is  water.  This  is  strictly  rationed.  For  bath  it  is  salt  water, 
which  makes  you  feel  sticky.  The  basin  in  the  cabin  has 
fresh  water  only  two  hours  in  the  morning.  There  is  no 
laundry,  nor  are  we  allowed  to  wash  our  clothes.  An  official 
day  will  be  announced  in  due  course  !  Luckily,  they  are  not 
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particular  about  clothes,  and  people  go  about  none  too  clean. 
No  dressing  for  dinner.  Indeed,  some  people  came  only  in 
shorts  on,  and  so  a  notice  has  been  put  up  that  at  least  a  shirt 
is  essential.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  notice  for  some  of  the 
women  who  go  about  in  an  abbreviated  bathing  costume, 
which  is  a  terrible  sight,  considering  they  should  really  have 
hidden  the  charms  they  lack. 

“I  won’t  describe  the  food  we  eat,  lest  your  mouths 
start  watering.  But  bread  is  lovely,  and  I  wouldn’t  mind 
living  on  bread  and  butter  alone.  I  avoid  certain  things  and 
manage  to  digest  everything,  including  ham,  without  medi¬ 
cines.  Indeed  the  bitter  mixture  I  used  to  take,  got  all  out, 
the  glass  stopper  becoming  loose,  and  affected  my  bathing 
gown  which  has  changed  colour  in  spots,  looking  like  Jacob’s 
tunic.  I  am  keeping  very  fit — you  needn’t  worry  about  me. 
If  I  go  on  like  this,  I  shall  have  to  face  the  problem  of  clothes. 

“I  am  worried — and  that’s  the  fly  in  the  ointment — 
about  your  mother’s  health.  If  two  Masses  offered  every 
day  are  of  any  help — I  trust  God  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  them— she  should  be  much  better  (She  had  been  hos¬ 
pitalised  before  I  left).  I  shall  be  awaiting  home  news  with 
the  greatest  anxiety. 

‘ ‘There  is  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  for  us  to 
land  in  Gibraltar,  in  which  case  I  shall  miss  London.  They 
are  afraid  we  may  not  reach  Lisbon  in  time  for  the  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  I  don’t  trouble  my  head  about  it.  Since  we  are 
the  guests  of  some  one  else,  we  cannot  impose  our  will. 

In  the  evenings  we  have  free  cinema  shows.  Today 
they  are  changing  the  programme.  Last  night  there  was  a 
dance  for  the  military.  In  the  lounge  the  whole  blessed  day 
and  night  bridge  friends  are  at  their  favourite  game,  their 
faces  wearing  a  strained  look  and  their  tempers  none  too 
pleasant.  And  they  call  it  recreation  ! 

“At  11  in  the  morning  the  canteen  is  open  for  drinks. 
You  should  see  the  scramble  there  is.  At  first  there  was 
complete  disorganisation,  but  now  the  inevitable  queue  has 
come  into  existence.  Cigarettes  and  chocolates  are  cheap. 
I  mean  to  buy  some  for  you.  Live  in  hope.” 

My  next  letter  to  daughter  Grace  was  written  on  May  26 
when  nearing  Suez.  Here  are  excerpts  : 
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“I  am  having  a  splendid  voyage — eating  practically 
everything  without  any  drug,  not  even  soda  bicarb.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  made  a  mistake  in  taking  bacon  with  my  tea,  which 
brought  a  slight  attack  of  cough.  Do  you  know  how  I  cured 
it  ?  With  a  glass  of  cold  beer,  my  dear.  I  see  you  smacking 
your  lips.  Well,  I  don’t  mind  getting  a  little  of  my  trouble  if 
it  can  be  cured  with  such  a  pleasant  drug. 

“My  letter  to  Vincent,  a  fairly  long  one  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  our  first  days  of  the  voyage  before  we  saw  land — for 
four  days  we  saw  nothing  but  the  immensity  of  the  sea  and 
the  immensity  of  the  sky.  One  feels  small  in  this  mightiness. 
It  is  a  lesson  in  humility  ;  and  a  matter  of  pride  also,  for  this 
little  tiny  creature,  a  forked  radish  with  a  head  fantastically 
carved  as  Carlyle  put  it,  has  yet  so  mastered  the  elements 
that  we  can  move  smoothly  on,  with  every  port  and  place 
reached  at  the  prescribed  minute. 

“The  coast  of  Arabia  which  we  sighted  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  eyes  hungry  for  nature’s 
greenery.  It  is  all  stark  and  stiff,  brown  and  bare,  a  dead 
world.  The  Romans  called  it  Arabia  Felix  (fortunate  or 
blessed  Arabia) .  They  rarely  indulged  in  irony,  but  the 
name  sounds  like  mockery.  Aden  itself  is  but  a  rock,  which 
the  British  with  their  eye  keen  on  the  practical,  saw  the  value 
of  from  a  strategical  viewpoint.  It  is  the  key  to  the  Red  Seas 
just  as  Gibraltar,  another  rock,  is  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  land  nor  would  I  have  cared  to,  so 
burning  was  the  noonday  sun  that  we  were  melting  all  the 
time  on  board.  One  never  knows  how  much  water  there  is 
in  the  human  body  until  we  reach  a  climate  like  this.  Just 
imagine  a  brown  hill  with  a  small  fringe  of  coast,  covered  with 
houses  and  offices.  Just  near  the  jetty  one  saw  tufts  of  greenery 
which  somehow  man  must  have  coaxed  out  of  the  refractory 
soil.  The  bay  itself  is  fine,  formed  by  a  large  island  in  front, 
a  natural  breakwater.  It  can  take  in  easily  such  large  liners 
as  the  one  we  are  travelling  in.  By  the  way,  long  before  the 
British,  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque  had  seen  the  importance 
of  Aden.  He  had  an  eye,  the  man  had. 

In  the  small  map  we  use  in  schools,  Aden  looks  like  the 
guardian  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  it  took 
this  boat  with  an  average  speed  of  17J  knots,  full  seven  hours 
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to  reach  the  island  of  Perin  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandel. 
Here  we  sailed  between  two  continents,  but  from  the  look  of 
it  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them — hills  of  browned 
sandstone  with  occasional  beaches  of  purest  white.  Of  man, 
beast  or  tree  we  had  ne’er  a  glimpse. 

For  a  day  and  a  half  we  have  been  steadily  ploughing 
through  the  Red  Sea.  Our  boat  takes  the  shortest  route  right 
through  the  centre,  so  that  we  haven’t  had  sight  of  the  land 
at  all.  Contrary  to  expectations  there  is  nothing  red  about 
the  Red  Sea.  The  water  is  just  a  mass  of  turquoise  blue. 
I  was  told  there  were  red  coral  formations  which  gave  the 
sea-water  a  reddish  hue.  So  far  it  looks  like  a  myth. 
Perhaps  we  may  see  it  when  we  approach  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
One  officer  (navy)  said  in  my  presence  that  it  was  so  called 
because  of  the  Jewish  blood  spilt  in  it,  and  a  European  priest 
nodded  his  head  in  assent.  Evidently  they  either  do  not 
know  their  Bible  or  disbelieve  it.  As  you  aie  wiser  than 
they,  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea  dry-footed,  the  sea  con¬ 
veniently  making  a  way  for  them,  while  the  Egyptian  army 
that  followed  in  their  wake,  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  sea¬ 
water,  and  neither  man  nor  horse  nor  chariot  escaped  there¬ 
from.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  drowned  men  do  not  make  the 
sea  red.  They  may  give  it  a  smell.  I  said  something  of 
the  kind,  which  didn’t  seem  to  please  them. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  men  see  red  in  this  hot¬ 
house.  The  Red  Sea  has  earned  notoriety  for  its  heat,  and 
for  once  even  the  Captain  allowed  passengers  to  lie  on  the 
deck  at  night — and  what  a  cheer  did  the  announcement  get  ! 
For  weather  is  news  here  as  food  is  over  there.  But  the  Red 
Sea  has  been  on  its  best  behaviour,  and  except  at  mass  on 
Pentecostal  Sunday  when  the  chapel  looked  like  turning  into 
a  lake,  we  have  been  having  a  lovely  northerly  wind  which 
is  meat  and  drink  to  us. 

“Yesterday,  (Sunday)  was  the  washing  day — the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  idea  of  abstention  from  servile  work.  But,  my  dear, 
each  had  to  do  his  own  washing.  Where  ?  In  the  cabin’s 
wash  basin  if  you  please.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  travel 
first-class  in  a  luxury  liner  (that  was)  to  learn  to  do  my  own 
washing  !  It  is  an  expensive  way  of  learning.  I  washed  a 
shirt,  a  singlet  and  three  hankies — the  last  gave  most  trouble 
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as  blood-stains  once  dried  up  won’t  easily  let  go  their  hold  on 
linen  (I  am  a  nose-bleeder).  Believe  it  or  not,  the  result 
wasn’t  so  bad.  At  any  rate  it  beat  the  efforts  of  our  Chembur 
dhobi,  which  isn’t  saying  much.  Well,  now  that  I  am  out 
of  job,  it  is  good  to  know  that  I  may  earn  a  living  as  a  com¬ 
pounder,  washerman,  what  not. 

“News  (radioed)  about  India  do  not  make  happy  reading, 
Among  other  things  I  heard  about  curfew  being  again  clamped 
on  Bombay.  How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  ?  People  here 
want  to  know  from  me  about  the  future.  I  rather  avoid 
trying  to  be  a  prophet.  The  only  thing  I  tell  them  is  that 
sooner  or  later  people  will  get  tired  of  cutting  each  other’s 
throats,  and  we  shall  have  peace.  I  struck  acquaintance 
with  a  lady,  American  correspondent  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  there.  Didn’t 
she  pump  me  out  about  India,  Christian  future  in  India,  etc.  ? 
She  has  been  six  years  in  India  studying  the  situation,  and 
unlike  the  usual  American  correspondent,  has  kept  eyes  and 
ears  open.  Most  probably  my  reflexions  will  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  her  next  despatch.  The  other  representatives  of 
Goan  emigrants  are  the  limit.  The  Goa  invitees  wonder 
how  they  got  themselves  nominated.  What  is  worse,  they 
seem  to  be  on  tap  ceaselessly.  They  hold  forth  on  any  and 
everything  at  the  top  of  the  voice.  They  are  guilty  of  the 
deadly  social  sin — they  are  bores.  I  am  the  only  saving 
grace  of  British  India  deputation,  I  am  told. 

“I  hope  and  pray  that  mother  may  be  her  old  self 
again.  For  an  ever  active  person  like  her  to  be  more  or  less 
tied  to  the  bed,  is  martyrdom.  How  are  the  boys  behaving  ? 
Tell  our  Jesuit-to-be  the  unimportance  of  being  Ernest.  Is 
Maurice  indulging  in  occasional  tantrums  ? 

“I  have  been  asked  by  The  Examiner  to  airmail  articles 
about  the  canonisation  and  about  the  situation  in  Europe. 
You  might  ask  them  to  post  my  copy  to  Chembur  instead  of 
the  school.  I  hope  to  gather  first-hand  material  for  a  series 
of  articles  for  The  Times  or  any  other  paper.  I  must  make 
the  tour  pay.” 

The  herding  together  of  people  in  dorms  led  to  discom¬ 
fort  and  unpleasantness.  Rasping  cough,  stentorian  snoring, 
switching  lights  off  and  on,  lack  of  consideration  did  not 
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conduce  to  harmony.  There  is  a  women’s  dormitory,  nor 
far  from  us  where  fighting  was  endemic — verbal  of  course. 
The  ship  authorities  were  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Politics  was  often  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The 
virus  had  infected  the  female  of  the  species.  1  talked  to  a 
number  of  Britishers  quitting  India — medical  officers,  army 
men,  businessmen.  They  were  not  bitter  about  it.  They 
want  India  and  Britain  to  remain  friends.  I  marvelled  at  the 
discipline  and  behaviour  of  British  Tommies.  I  doubt  if 
masses  of  soldiers  travelling  in  discomfort  would  remain 
so  orderly,  so  good-humoured,  so  peaceful. 

I  met  Rev.  Edwards,  editor  of  Dniadnhya  and  his 
American  wife,  also  leaving  India  for  good.  A  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  The  Week,  he  insists  it  must  be  revived.  India  needs 
it  most  at  this  juncture.  Pie  says  that  Attlee  in  deciding  to 
leave  India  expresses  the  mind  of  the  common  man  in  Britain, 
who  does  not  see  why  she  should  rule  India  against  the  latter’s 
will.  Self-government,  he  says,  is  an  instinct  with  the  British. 
For  him  I  am  an  oracle,  from  whom  he  tries  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  trends  in  India. 

A  large  number  of  Anglo-Indians  on  the  move  are  on 
board.  It  looks  like  a  stampede.  They  are  the  most  unsure 
people  in  India.  The  generous  treatment  this  small  com¬ 
munity  has  since  received  was  beyond  their  imagination. 
I  wondered  what  their  plight  might  be  in  Britain  with  her 
formidable  problems. 

There  were  quite  a  few  Indians,  specially  doctors,  who 
apparently  do  not  find  any  racial  bias  in  England.  One, 
Dr.  Shaffi,  sitting  at  our  table,  dark,  thin,  short,  was  married 
to  a  huge,  blonde  European  with  distinct  Semitic  features. 
They  were  such  a  contrast.  They  attracted  notice.  But 
they  seemed  to  be  getting  on  well.  Not  so  an  Indian  business¬ 
man  and  his  English  wife  lodged  in  a  nearby  cabin  who 
carried  on  a  stormy  life.  Miscegenation  oft  creates  difficult 
common-life  problems. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  Briggs,  I.M.S.  late 
Public  Health  Officer,  U.P.  He  lent  me  copies  of  the  Punch 
and  London  Times  Weekly  edition,  which  I  hadn’t  seen  for 
years.  For  my  own  education  I  had  armed  myself  with 
Benav  Kumar  Sarkar’s  Creative  India,  a  solid  book  of  scholar- 
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ship  and  a  mine  of  information  on  ancient  India.  He  was 
out  to  explode  the  myth  of  India’s  spiritualism  and  contempt 
for  mundane  interests.  He  heaped  up  evidence  that  India 
always  cared  for  material  things  as  much  as  any  Western 
nation.  He,  however,  is  wrong  in  believing  that  the  West 
despises  us  for  our  alleged  spiritualism.  It  envies  us.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  browsings  in  this  book,  I  was  looked  upon  as 
a  high-brow,  a  cheap  reputation.  Indeed,  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance  of  Indian  culture. 

The  British  food,  bland,  non-spicy  suited  me  well,  though 
British  cooking  is  nothing  to  write  home  about.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  British  tourist,  even  when  bitten  by  wander-lust, 
carries  his  native  shell  about  and,  instead  of  trying  native 
specialities,  insists  on  what  he  is  used  to.  So  the  great  tourist 
hotels  on  the  Continent  cater  to  their  and  American  tastes. 
In  Seville  where  we  spent  a  night,  I  asked  the  manager  for  a 
special  Spanish  dish,  but  he  had  none,  and  I  suppose  couldn’t 
prepare  one  for  a  casual  passenger.  Nowhere  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  did  I  see  anything  like  the  British  breakfast,  a  solid 
meal  of  eggs  and  bacon,  herrings,  kidneys,  cereal,  bread, 
butter,  jam.  The  mere  sight  of  herrings  early  in  the  mornings 
made  me  feel  queasy.  The  continental  breakfast  is  ascetic — 
roll,  butter,  coffee. 

Water  was  scarce,  but  food  abundant  on  board.  I  am 
afraid  most  people  overate.  Alcoholic  drinks  were  rationed. 
I  was  amused  to  find  every  Indian  (male)  making  a  beeline 
to  the  canteen  at  11  a.m.  for  his  dose  of  beer  or  whisky. 
Prohibition  didn’t  mean  a  thing  to  them. 

My  neat  letter  to  my  daughter  Angela,  dated  June  6 
from  Hotel  Lis,  Lisbon,  details  the  events  since  the  previous 
letter  : 

“This  morning  (3  a.m.)  we  arrived  in  Lisbon  and  are 
lodged  in  this  posh  hotel  in  the  most  important  part  of  the 
city.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  have  a  look  at  the  city,  except 
on  my  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  mass. 
During  one’s  travels  one  forgets  the  days,  and  it  is  only  when 
looking  at  a  paper  about  10.15  that  I  discovered  it  was  Corpus 
Christi  day,  and  made  a  beeline  for  the  Church.  The  people 
here  wake  up  late  and  there  are  masses  at  1 1  and  later. 
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“We  reached  Lisbon  much  earlier  than  we  had  antici¬ 
pated.  The  Bishop  of  Mylapore  who  leads  the  deputation 
thought  that  going  to  Liverpool  involved  a  risk,  for  sea- 
passages  are  not  easily  had,  and  by  air  it  would  be  difficult 
on  account  of  the  luggage.  So  he  sent  a  radio  message  to  the 
Port.  Government  and  they  pulled  the  strings  in  London, 
so  that  the  captain  of  the  Georgic  received  a  radio  message 
from  Government  to  land  us  at  Gibraltar.  This  created 
quite  a  sensation,  for  no  one  imagined  that  a  troopship 
would  be  diverted  for  the  sake  of  a  few  passengers.  As  Gol. 
Briggs  exclaimed  to  me  :  “You  people  must  be  very  big  guns  ! 
How  on  earth  did  you  manage  it  ?”  I  told  him  it  was  done 
at  the  highest  level  through  diplomatic  channels.  You 
fancy  our  stock  rose  pretty  high. 

“Luckily  there  was  a  Portuguese  Consul  at  Gibraltar 
who  had  received  a  telegraphic  communication  to  arrange 
for  transport  and  see  to  our  comfort  till  Lisbon.  There 
was  waiting  for  us  a  luxury  bus  and  a  lorry  for  the  luggage. 
We  landed  on  the  2nd  at  noon,  lunched  in  Gibraltar  (a 
formidable  rock  rising  sheer  from  a  fine  bay  with  two  Spanish 
towns,  La  Linea  and  Algeciras  flanking  it)  and  set  off.  Every¬ 
thing  went  well  with  Spanish  customs.  Our  bags  were  not 
opened,  a  bottle  of  Black  and  White  which  the  Consul  had 
thoughtfully  provided,  proving  the  open  sesame. 

“We  have  had  a  long  journey  by  bus — over  450  miles, 
and  though  the  bus  was  comfy,  you  must  imagine  it  wasn’t 
too  pleasant.  We  spent  the  night  in  Seville,  the  finest  city 
of  Spain  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Bombay  from 
the  artistic  and  aesthetic  point  of  view  is  a  barbarian  place. 
1  wish  I  had  more  time  to  see  it.  But  I  got  into  a  taxi  and 
drove  slowly  round  seeing  and  wondering.  The  Spanish 
have  some  taste  !  All  the  buildings,  plazas,  roads,  parks — 
marvellous.  The  style  is  predominantly  Moorish,  light,  airy, 
graceful,  with  typical  Spanish  balconies  over  the  roads. 
The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  size 
a  huge  square,  its  height,  its  facade  covered  with  big  statues, 
its  enormous  gates,  its  altars  (  I  believe  there  are  sixty  of  them), 
each  with  the  background  of  panels  with  paintings  by  fine 
artists,  its  colossal  organ  (believe  our  Chembur  pavilion 
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couldn’t  house  it).  It  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  had 
only  half  an  hour  there. 

“I  had  a  look  at  the  Alhambra,  a  wonder  of  Moorish 
architecture  with  slender  pillars  supporting  rounded  arches, 
and  with  minutely  decorated  walls.  Built  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  a  monument  to  the  high  Arab  civilization. 

“Though  the  bus  journey  was  troublesome,  in  a  way  I 
was  glad  of  it.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  land  in  Spain — Andaluzia — beautiful  in  its  scenery  and 
beautiful  in  its  human  material.  The  women  in  Andaluzia 
are  proverbially  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  But  they  don’t 
believe  in  slimming  evidently  ;  they  allow  nature  to  have  her 
sweet  way.  The  people  are  poor,  the  majority  living  in  small, 
low- roofed  cottages,  and  some  even  in  thatched  huts.  But 
they  are  proud.  I  saw  no  beggar  anywhere  (it  may  be  due 
to  Franco)  and  every  one  was  cleanly  dressed  with  shoes  on. 
The  smallest  hut  was  white-washed  with  a  little  garden  with 
flowers.  They  seemed  to  be  well-fed  too.  Even  street- 
urchins  were  chubby-looking.  We  ourselves  found  starva¬ 
tion  diet  in  1st  class  hotels  with  1st  class  prices  (you  bet), 
but  the  folk  do  not  look  starved.  Evidently  they  grow  their 
own  food,  and  even  people  in  the  city  manage  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  inner  man.  But  there  is  scarcity  of  wheat. 
The  bread  we  had  to  eat  (1  supposed  it  was  the  best  of  its  kind) 
was  far  worse  than  what  you  eat. 

“We  are  in  springtime  here,  and  a  European  spring  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  Only  a  few  places  like  Ootv  can 
stand  comparison  with  this  countryside.  Oleanders,  poppies, 
marigolds,  and  many-hued  flowers  grow  wild  in  the  meadows. 
Among  other  flowers  fields  are  covered  with  white  blossom 
we  call  lady’s  lace. 

“The  Red  Sea  proved  very  friendly.  Nothing  like  the 
heat  prophesied.  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  marvel  of  construction 
and  management.  Salute  Frederic  Lesseps,  a  great  engi¬ 
neering  genius  who,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  mosquitto. 
He  tried  to  open  the  Panama  Canal,  but  malaria  played 
havoc  with  his  plans.  You  see  how  the  smallest  can  defeat 
the  mightiest.  The  Canal  is  very  narrow  ;  you  are  at  a 
speaking  distance  from  both  Asian  and  African  shore.  I 
expected  bare,  brown  desert  everywhere,  but  was  pleasantly 
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surprised  by  the  presence  of  much  greenery  on  the  Egyptian 
side  where  the  British  have  their  army  encampment,  and 
which  they  have  transformed  beyond  recognition.  The 
small  town  of  Ismailia,  half-way  across,  is  one  of  the  neatest 
garden  cities  you  could  imagine.  And,  of  course,  the  inevit¬ 
able  club  which  follows  wherever  the  Briton  sets  his  foot. 
As  they  are  being  kicked  out  of  Egypt,  they  are  transferring 
the  camp  to  the  Asian  side  which  is  a  real  desert  at  present, 
but  will  be  a  garden  soon.  The  British  are  a  race  of  pioneers. 
We  must  take  off  our  hats  to  them. 

“The  Mediterranean  was  to  us  nothing  but  a  sea,  but 
a  wonderfully  blue  one.  We  saw  no  land  for  days,  except 
Pantellaria  which  Mussolini  had  turned  into  a  Gibraltar, 
but  now  looks  peaceful  with  white  villages  and  terrace  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  Meditarranean  is  a  moody  sea  ;  now  warm 
and  sunny,  and  next  moment  chilly  and  misty.  We  once 
ran  into  a  peasoup  fog,  and  the  ship  had  to  blow  the  foghorn 
every  two  minutes  to  avoid  possible  collision.  These  moods 
didn’t  suit  me,  and  I  had  some  trouble  with  my  tummy  and 
had  to  stay  in  the  cabin  for  a  day.  ” 

The  Andaluzian  countryside  is  lovely.  But  the  blight 
of  commercialism  has  fallen  on  it.  For  all  along  the  road 
we  saw  huge  posters  advertising  a  brand  of  brandy.  They 
were  an  offense  to  the  eye.  Once  we  passed  a  group — a 
young  woman  with  a  child  on  a  donkey  led  by  a  man.  It 
looked  like  a  picture  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  to  Egypt 
come  to  life. 

In  Spain,  almost  every  woman  I  saw,  was  clad  in  black. 
Gould  it  have  been  the  result  of  the  dreadful  civil  war  through 
which  Spain  had  passed  ?  But  nearly  a  decade  had  elapsed, 
and  one  doesn’t  mourn  eternally.  The  explanation  was  that 
most  people  were  too  poor  to  follow  the  changes  in  fashions. 
So  they  stick  to  one  decent  dress  in  black.  In  Portugal  too, 
I  found,  black  dresses  were  conspicuous. 

In  Lisbon  I  parted  company  with  my  three  cabin  com¬ 
panions,  all  three  members  of  the  Goa  Legislative  Council, 
a  purely  advisory  body,  whose  members  were  elected  by  the 
Uniao  Nacional,  Salazar’s  single  party.  Mgr.  Castilho  de 
Noronha,  an  intelligent  priest  who  entered  public  life  and  later 
represented  Goa  in  the  National  Assembly,  Lisbon  ;  Antonio 
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Bruto  da  Costa,  a  leading  laywer,  belonging  to  an  illustrious 
family  which  had  produced  leading  journalists  and  public 
figures,  and  Francisco  Pinto  de  Menezes,  the  only  one  whom 
I  knew,  also  an  advocate.  In  a  talk  with  Mr.  da  Costa  I 
informed  him  about  the  scheme  of  self-government  I  proposed 
to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Colonies.  I  was  shocked  at  his 
reaction.  Had  we  men  to  take  over  the  administration  ? 
he  asked.  If  you  have  not,  I  said,  the  emigrants  will  provide 
adequate  personnel. 


Chapter  XXVIII 


IN  LISBON 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  had  done  well  by  the 
war.  Salazar  prudently  kept  the  nation  out  of  the  war. 
The  preceding  republican  regime  had,  as  secular  ally  of  the 
British,  participated  in  the  First  World  War  with  disastrous 
results  both  for  her  finances  and  military  reputation.  For 
the  only  division  which  she  had  sent  to  the  French  war  front 
had  been  overwhelmed  and  practically  wiped  out  in  the 
German  putech  of  1917.  Lisbon  had  become  one  of  the  listen¬ 
ing  posts  of  the  world.  Here  had  flocked  many  men  of  all 
nations  from  both  camps,  gleaning  useful  information  for  the 
benefit  of  their  nations.  A  notable  expansion  had  taken 
place  to  the  North,  with  large  avenues  and  many  residential 
blocks  with  pleasant  facades.  Portugal  has  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  her  foreign  debt,  which  was  mainly  to  Britain, 
and  accumulating  a  handsome  balance  in  sterling  exchange. 
But  it  was  at  the  cost  of  much  privation  at  home.  Portugal 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  methods  used 
are  primitive.  She  was  unable  to  feed  herself  and  had  to 
import  a  lot  of  wheat  from  abroad.  But  the  war  made 
imports  difficult.  So  people  had  to  tighten  their  belts.  N  Por¬ 
tugal’s  exports  mainly  consist  of  wine,  of  which  there  are 
many  delightful  brands — Port  and  Madeira  being  well- 
known, — corks  and  tinned  fish.  She  had  no  mineral  wealth. 
Her  industry  is  at  an  infant  stage.  Travelling  north  by  bus 
I  saw  quite  a  number  of  medium-sized  factories  which  looked 
new.  I  found  good  woollen  textiles  and  lovely  porcelain, 
native  product  fairly  cheap.  So  were  ornaments  of  filigree 
gold  and  silver.  I  used  to  get  into  a  bus,  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable — no  one  with  dirty  clothes  was  allowed  to  board  it — 
and  explore  the  city  and  its  environs  at  little  cost. 

Lisbon  has  a  magnificent  harbour  and  is  a  lovely  city. 
Situated  on  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  it  rises  like  Rome 
on  several  ridges  all  covered  with  houses.  The  old  city  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  nearly  two  centuries 
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back,  and  reconstructed  by  the  famous  Marquez  de  Pombal, 
minister  of  D.  Jose.  The  financial  hub  is  in  the  narrow 
congested  roads,  called  Rua  de  Ouro  (street  of  gold),  Rua  de 
Prata  (street  of  silver),  debouching  on  the  Terreiro  do  Pa^o, 
a  fine  plaza,  abutting  on  the  river  and  flanked  on  three  sides 
by  the  imposing  structures,  housing  the  various  ministries. 
Banks,  money-changers,  establishments  selling  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  and  other  trades  are  congregated  here. 
I  made  a  curious  dicovery.  An  English  pound  note,  if  it  was 
blue  coloured,  fetched  100  escudos,  a  green  note  only  eighty. 
I  asked  the  banker  the  reason  for  the  difference.  He  had  no 
explanation.  People  like  blue  notes  he  said. 

Unlike  in  India  food  was  no  problem  in  Lisbon.  Under 
Salazarian  discipline  every  article,  including  fruit,  carried  a 
price  label.  One  needn’t  waste  time  in  haggling.  Plenty 
of  fish  and  fruit.  Except  the  breakfast — coffee,  roll,  butter, 
jam — the  lunch  and  dinner  were  full  meals.  One  could 
lunch  on  fruit  alone — pears,  peaches,  plums  and  oranges. 
Unfortunately  it  wasn’t  the  season  for  grapes.  One  of  the 
table  server  was  a  middle-aged  woman.  As  1  was  sparing 
in  my  food  habits,  she  once  came  over  and  asked  me  why  1 
ate  so  little.  Didn’t  I  like  the  food  ?  Could  she  get  me 
something  else  ?  she  asked  solicitously.  I  thanked  her  and 
said  I  liked  the  food  alright,  but  was  a  poor  eater.  Another 
waiter — I  found  to  be  quite  an  educated  young  man,  who  was 
au  courant  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  He  had  a 
lyceum  education.  I  asked  him  why  he  held  a  job  of  this 
kind.  He  told  me  he  intended  to  emigrate  to  U.S.A.,  and 
was  now  training  as  a  table- waiter.  He  said  in  tips  alone  in 
America  one  made  a  fortune.  Along  with  each  meal  went 
half  a  bottle  of  claret  free.  But  one  could  order  any  other 
wine  to  one’s  taste  and  pay  for  it.  You  could  buy  a  bottle, 
and  ask  the  waiter  to  keep  the  remnant  for  your  use.  He  put 
your  name  on  it  and  produced  it  at  the  next  meal.  They 
were  quite  honest.  Wine  was  plentiful,  but  water  scarce. 
Eyebrows  were  raised  if  you  asked  for  water  at  a  meal.  The 
waiter  produced  a  bottle  of  mineral  water,  which  of  course 
you  had  to  pay  for.  Everyone  drank  wine,  beer  or  whatever, 
but  I  never  saw  a  drunk.  Not  far  from  the  hotel  1  discovered 
a  cheap  beer — restaurant,  where  you  could  get  a  tankard  of 
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frothinsr  beer  for  a  few  escudos.  There  were  also  boiled 
beans  of  various  kinds,  to  go  along  with  your  drink  at  little 
cost.  I  missed  my  afternoon  tea,  hardly  anyone  apparently 
drinks  tea  in  Portugal.  Only  in  one  restaurant  I  got  a  cup 
of  light  amber  tea  without  milk,  which  was  pretty  expensive. 
So  at  5.30  I  had  beer  instead. 

Surprisingly,  I  found  I  could  digest  whatever  I  ate  or 
drank.  Wine  for  instance  used  to  disagree  with  me.  It 
fermented  in  my  innards.  But  here  I  took  wine  at  both  the 
meals  and  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  Only  once  when  a 
group  of  us  visited  a  popular  fair,  and  made  a  meal  of  tiny 
octopuses  and  sardines  watered  down  with  sour  green  wine, 
I  had  a  big  upset.  The  Avenida  da  Liberdade  where  our 
hotel  was,  it  like  London’s  Harley  Street.  Leading  physi¬ 
cians  have  their  consulting  rooms  there.  I  went  to  one  who 
was  highly  recommended  for  a  check-up.  A  lady  took  down 
my  name,  fixed  an  appointment  and  received  the  charge  in 
advance.  The  doctor,  a  pleasant  man,  listened  to  my  case 
history,  examined  me  thoroughly  and  said  :  There  is  nothing 
much  wrong  with  you.  It  seems  to  be  dyspepsia.  He  gave 
me  a  prescription  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  It 
was  waste  of  time  and  money.  That  I  suffered  from  dyspepsia 
was  no  news  to  me.  But  this  was  only  a  symptom.  The  real 
source  of  trouble  was  nervous  tension.  This  tour  with  rest 
and  recreation  was  the  real  remedy. 

The  very  next  day  after  my  arrival  (June  7)  I  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  to  settle  about  my  allowances. 
As  I  have  said,  the  offices  were  in  the  Terreiro  do  Pa$o,  where 
had  occurred  on  February  1,  1908,  a  terrible  tragedy.  The 
Royal  Family,  returning  from  a  tour  in  the  Provinces,  had 
landed  and  were  heading  home  in  an  open  landau  when 
two  men  skulking  in  a  corner  opened  fire  with  rifles  and  shot 
dead  King  Carlos  and  heir-apparent,  D.  Luis  Filipe.  I  had 
been  deeply  shocked  at  the  time,  and  now  looked  around 
trying  to  reconstruct  this  fateful  event.  The  offices  were  on 
the  top  floor.  My  enquiry  elicited  that  invitees  were  placed 
in  several  classes,  and  the  allowances  varied  accordingly. 
I  found  my  name  in  Class  II.  Returning  to  the  hotel  I 
drafted  a  strong  letter  to  the  Head  of  the  Coloniel  Department, 
protesting  against  this  classification.  It  is  true  I  was  not  a 
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high  official,  but  I  held  a  distinctive  position  in  India,  as 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  ex-city  Councillor, 
publicist  and  leader  of  the  Catholic  Community  of  India. 
If  I  knew,  I  wrote,  there  was  such  a  classification,  I  would 
have  declined  the  invitation.  The  Consul-General  in 
Bombay  had  told  me  I  was  an  honoured  guest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  It  wasn't  a  question  of 
money,  I  emphasised,  but  of  status  and  dignity. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone  by  my  bedside — I  had  a  big  room  all  to  myself 
with  telephone  facility.  I  took  up  the  phone  and  found  that 
the  man  at  the  other  end  was  the  Director  (Head)  of  the 
Colonies  who  said  he  had  received  my  letter  and  profusely 
apologised  for  what  he  called  the  mistake  of  his  Secretariat. 
I  would  certainly  be  placed  in  the  highest  class,  he  assured 
and  went  on  “please  treat  us  as  your  friend.  Whatever  you 
need,  do  tell  us.  It  will  be  attended  to  immediately.”  My 
letter  it  appears,  had  shaken  the  Ministry.  Salazar’s  instruc¬ 
tions  were  that  overseas  delegates,  specially  Goans,  should 
have  no  cause  for  complaint.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  delicate 
situation  in  Portuguese  India,  in  view  of  the  recent  political 
developments.  The  result  of  my  protest  was  that  the  other 
two  lay  delegates  from  British  India,  Pompeia  Viegas  and 
Dominic  Pereira  from  Calcutta,  also  profitted,  being  placed  in 
the  same  category.  The  story  leaked  out,  and  even  a  sup¬ 
posed  loyalist,  Dr.  Froilano  de  Melo,  a  well-known  bacterio¬ 
logist  and  later  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  with  a 
coarse  expletive  which  I  wouldn’t  put  down  here,  congra¬ 
tulated  me  for  having  taught  the  fellows  a  lesson.  This  I 
must  say,  the  officials  treated  me  with  the  greatest  considera¬ 
tion  and  at  the  reception  the  President  of  the  Republic  gave 
the  delegates,  he  made  specific  reference  to  me. 

I  hadn’t  forgotten  the  main  object  of  my  coming  to 
Portugal.  So  I  worte  to  the  Minister  for  Colonies,  Captain 
Duarte,  asking  for  an  appointment  to  enable  me  to  place 
before  him  the  situation  Portuguese  India  was  likely  to  face 
in  the  near  future.  I  also  sent  him  the  draft  constitution  for 
an  autonomous  Goa  which  I  had  prepared  for  consideration 
of  the  Government.  I  was  called  in  a  couple  of  days  later 
and  was  warmly  greeted.  I  told  him  that,  though  I  had 
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left  Goa  and  settled  down  in  a  suburb  of  Bombay,  the  future 
of  Goa  was  a  source  of  worry  to  me  as  I  had  not  ceased  to 
love  my  old  land  and  the  people.  I  pointed  out  that  Nehru 
had  all  his  life  been  a  champion  of  anti-colonialism,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  likely  an  independent  India  would  acquiesce 
in  the  continual  existence  of  foreign  enclaves.  I  told  him 
that,  as  a  journalist,  I  was  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  political 
thought  in  India.  The  question  was  how  the  transfer  could 
be  made. 

It  was  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  I  said,  especially  of 
Goa  that  it  should  be  peaceful  and  orderly.  I  fancy  that 
Nehru  himself  after  India  had  settled  down,  would  open 
negotiations.  Portugal  was  in  a  position  to  secure  for  Por¬ 
tuguese  India  an  honourable  position  in  the  Indian  federation 
with  full  internal  autonomy,  and  also  safeguard  her  cultural 
and  material  interests  including  compensation  for  the  railway 
and  other  debts.  Since  Goans  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
learning  how  to  govern  themselves  and  carry  on  adminis¬ 
tration,  I  suggested  that,  prior  to  any  negotiations  for  transfer, 
a  Statute  should  be  passed  conferring  an  autonomous 
status  for  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu,  for  which  purpose  I  had 
submitted  to  him  a  draft  constitution  which  I  thought  suitable 
to  a  small  place  like  Goa. 

He  interrupted  me,  asking  me  whether  there  were  men 
in  Goa  capable  of  carrying  on  the  administration,  i.e.  capable 
of  being  ministers.  I  had  almost  retorted  that  it  was  a  serious 
reflexion  on  Portugal  that  after  four  centuries  of  Westerniza¬ 
tion,  Goans  were  deemed  unfit  for  self-government.  But 
I  held  my  tongue.  I  did  not  want  to  rub  him  the  wrong  way. 
No  dialectics,  but  gentle  pursuasiveness  was  the  prudent 
way.  I  knew  that  no  Goan  would  dare  to  put  these  ideas 
before  Salazar  Government  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
clamped  into  jail.  But  I  with  my  British  passport  was 
immune.  I  assured  him  that  there  were  quite  competent  men 
in  Goa  to  assume  such  responsibility.  Even  if  there  weren’t, 
there  are  capable  and  experienced  Goans  in  British  India, 
who  would  respond  to  the  Motherland’s  call.  I  mentioned 
John  Santos  who  had  risen  to  be  Accountant  General  and 
was  Financial  Adviser  to  Bombay  Government,  arid  W.  X. 

4  ' 

Mascarenhas,  a  distinguished  engineer  and  head  of  Public 
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Works  Department.  As  for  autonomy  he  said  that  members 
of  the  Goa  Council  had  also  submitted  proposals,  which 
were  apparently  more  to  his  liking.  He  said  they  seemed  to 
be  more  practical.  This  was  news  to  me.  I  had  been  their 
cabin  companion  throughout  their  voyage,  and  ne’er  a  word 
had  they  whispered  to  me,  even  when  I  had  informed  Bruto 
da  Costa  about  my  scheme.  They  probably  thought  I 
would  reject  it  off-hand.  Anyhow  a  scheme  which  pleased 
the  Portuguese  Government  would  not  be  worth  looking  at 
by  those  who  prized  real  freedom  and  self-government. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  economic  ties  between  Portugal 
and  Goa  were  slight.  The  trade  was  negligible.  Portugal 
had  not,  as  other  colonial  powers  did,  sunk  capital  in  farming 
or  trade,  nor  were  there  any  Portuguese  settlers  there. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  trade  was  with  British  India.  Goa 
being  largely  deficient  in  food,  imported  rice  and  wheat  in 
large  quantities  from  India.  India  took  almost  all  our  ex¬ 
ports,  coconuts,  cashew  nuts,  salt.  While  few  Goans  entered 
Portuguese  service  cadres,  the  bulk  of  Goan  emigrants  went 
to  British  India  and  the  British  colonies  overseas.  The 
English  schools  in  Goa  were  flourishing  while  the  lyceum 
was  decaying.  The  economy  of  Goa  depended  to  no  small 
extent  on  the  remittances  of  Goan  emigrants  in  India,  and 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  payments  was  certainly  made  up 
by  such  remittances.  For  one  Goan  student  who  went  to 
the  Portuguese  Universities,  there  were  a  hundred  attending 
the  University  of  Bombay  alone.  Goa  was  economically 
undeveloped,  and  so  her  chief  export  was  human,  which 
indeed  was  a  loss  to  the  land.  Integrated  into  India  it  was 
bound  to  be  developed  and  Goans  would  find  a  living  in  their 
own  land.  Goa  was  so  much  dependent  on  British  India 
that  any  severing  of  the  link  would  be  disastrous  to  us.  I 
said  an  autonomous  Goa  would  show  the  ability  of  Goans 
specially  Catholics,  for  self-government.  Goa  might  be  a 
pattern  to  the  rest.  Finally  the  national  movement  in  India 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  echo  in  Goa. 

I  assured  him  that  this  move  of  mine  was  independent. 
I  had  had  no  contact  with  any  Indian  leader  before  leaving 
India.  I  also  assured  him  that  it  was  not  inspired  by  any 
hostility  to  Portugal.  For  the  Portuguese  language  and 
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literature  I  had  great  love,  and  had  done  my  best  to  promote 
it  in  the  University  of  Bombay  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  in  Modern  European  Languages.  I  had  been 
examiner  in  Portuguese  in  all  University  classes,  including 
the  post-graduate. 

The  Minister  listened  attentively  to  my  lengthy  exposi¬ 
tion  and  I  am  sure  took  mental  note  of  what  I  had  said. 
But  he  expressed  no  opinion.  He  said  he  would  call  me  again 
after  my  return  from  Rome.  It  was  clear  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  reported  to  Dr.  Salazar,  in  whose  hands  the 
final  decision  lay. 

He  wanted  my  opinion  about  the  current  Governor- 
General  of  Goa  Jose  Bossa.  I  said  I  had  no  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge.  I  had  never  met  him.  Whatever  I  had  learnt  was 
by  hearsay.  My  impression  was  that  he  was  a  good  man  and 
meant  well.  But  he  was  impulsive.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  act  first  and  think  afterwards.  Capt.  Duarte  was  also 
keen  to  know  what  Dr.  Lohia  intended  to  do.  Dr.  Lohia 
had  suddenly  irrupted  into  Goa  a  year  before  and  triggered 
a  liberation  movement.  Government  had  reacted  strongly. 
A  strict  censorship  was  clamped  on  the  press.  Meetings, 
processions,  were  banned.  A  number  of  those  participating 
in  Lohia’s  meeting  were  rounded  up.  Leaders  like  Bra- 
ganga  Cunha  and  Purshottam  Kakodkar  were  deported 
overseas.  Dr.  Lohia  himself  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
territory.  The  Portuguese  Government  was  terribly  per¬ 
turbed.  They  believed  Lohia  was  not  acting  on  his  own, 
and  that  Nehru  was  behind  him.  I  disabused  his  mind. 
Dr.  Lohia  I  told  him  is  not  under  Nehru’s  control.  Besides, 
in  1946  Nehru  had  too  many  weighty  problems  including 
the  Hindu-Muslim  problem  in  hand,  to  be  embroiled  in  Goa. 
Even  after  independence  his  hands  would  be  too  full  with 
pressing  domestic  affairs  to  raise  the  question  of  Goa.  But 
sooner  or  later  he  would,  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 

A  Goan  resident  in  Lisbon,  who  was  connected  with 
Gatholic  Action,  a  non-political  organisation  for  social  work, 
took  me  to  the  Patriarchal  Palace,  which  has  a  commanding 
site  hard  by  the  University.  There  I  met  leading  Actionists 
and  their  ecclesiastical  advisor,  a  priest.  Now  everyone 
is  under  the  impression,  that  under  Salazar  the  Church  is 
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tied  to  his  chariot  wheels.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found 
these  lay  leaders  highly  critical  of  his  policy,  specially  towards 
labour.  The  priest’s  silence  signified  assent.  They  called 
Salazar  reactionary  and  anti-labour.  Like  all  the  new  Dic¬ 
tators  whether  of  the  right  or  the  left,  Salazar  wouldn’t  allow 
free  trade  unions  nor  concede  the  right  to  strike.  I  didn’t 
meet  Cardinal  Manuel  Cerejeira,  but  I  was  introduced  to  his 
Auxiliary  Bishop — I  forget  his  name.  A  thin  ascetic  figure, 
with  a  cut  of  face  strongly  reminiscent  of  Newman,  he  is 
apparently  a  live  wire  and  a  real  leader  of  men.  I  discussed 
the  Catholic  situation  in  Portugal.  It  was  very  bad  under 
the  Republic.  He  said  the  Church  had  full  freedom  now 
but  abstained  from  politics.  There  was  a  change  in  the  tide 
of  secularism  and  anti-clericalism  which  was  flowing  strong 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  An  active  Catholicism 
was  arising  among  the  youth.  Progress  was  slow  but  he  was 
hopeful.  Indeed,  from  what  I  could  see,  churches  were  full 
on  Sundays,  but  the  vast  majority  consisted  of  old  people  and 
children.  The  majority  in  Lisbon  seemed  to  be  non-practis¬ 
ing.  Not  in  Portugal  alone,  but  in  most  Latin  countries  the 
only  occasion  when  many  approached  the  Church  doors 
was  when  they  were  baptised,  married  or  buried. 

On  June  13  falls  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony  of  Lisbon,  better 
known  as  of  Padua.  This  follower  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
was  born  in  Lisbon  and  is  the  favourite  saint  of  Portugal,  about 
whom  many  legends  have  grown.  In  Goa  too  he  is  a  popular 
saint.  I  attended  Mass  at  the  church  erected  in  his  honour 
over  the  house  where  he  was  born.  Indeed,  the  room  of  his 
birth  is  attached  to  the  church  and  is  visited  by  devotees. 
On  the  feast  day  we  found  the  room  covered  with  bunches  of 
fragrant  lilies,  a  flower  dedicated  to  him.  Later  I  saw  the 
Antonian  Museum,  where  are  found  many  articles  and  relics 
connected  with  his  life,  including  an  authentic  picture.  He 
was,  it  seems,  corpulent,  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  his 
images  show  him  spare  of  figure. 

This  church  lies  opposite  to  the  Cathedral.  Now  before 
I  came  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Saint,  after  whom  our 
Chembur  colony  is  named,  I  had  been  to  the  Colonies  Minis¬ 
try  to  recover  my  allowance  as  I  would  have  to  pay  my  dues 
to  the  hotel  before  leaving  for  Rome.  I  had  two  bundles 
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of  notes  which  I  unwisely  had  shoved  into  my  trouser  pocket. 
As  I  knelt  down  to  pray  in  the  porch,  the  church  being  full, 
one  of  the  bundles  slipped  out  and  notes  cascaded  on  the 
floor  without  my  being  aware  of  it.  A  woman  who  was 
piously  kneeling  down  by  my  side,  couldn’t  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  grabbed  at  a  few  notes  and  hurried  away  as  fast  as  her 
legs  would  carry  her.  It  is  possible  that  the  woman  was  in 
great  need  and  was  praying  to  the  wonder  worker  to  send  her 
help,  when  lo  !  there  was  the  shower  of  notes.  One  more 
miracle  of  St.  Anthony  !  Luckily  for  me,  an  altar  boy 
who  was  near  me  swooped  down,  collected  the  notes,  and 
took  them  to  a  priest  in  the  sacristy.  Some  one  asked  me 
and  my  companions  whether  we  had  lost  any  notes  in  the 
Church.  We  said  we  hadn’t.  Had  I  tried  to  check  the 
notes  in  my  pocket,  I  would  have  found  the  loss.  It  was  only 
after  I  returned  to  the  hotel  that  I  discovered  half  of  the  money 
was  gone.  I  rang  up  the  Church  and  told  them  about  my 
loss.  They  said  whatever  was  found,  was  safe  and  I  could 
reclaim  it.  The  next  day  I  did  so,  not  failing  to  reward  the 
honest  boy. 

I  found  the  Portuguese  nice  people.  Being  a  mixed  race 
themselves — there’s  a  lot  of  Moorish  blood,  specially  in  the 
South — they  have  no  racial  prejudice.  It  was  a  blessing  to 
my  eyes  to  see  a  white  girl  walk  arm  in  arm  with  an  ebony 
black  girl  in  a  Lisbon  street,  without  attracting  special  notice. 
They  are  very  obliging.  Once  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Hall 
of  Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon,  of  which  I  am  an  associate 
member,  to  attend  a  session.  The  hall  was  not  far  from  the 
hotel,  but  I  didn’t  know  the  way.  On  coming  out  I  met  an 
old  gent,  and  asked  him  the  way  to  it.  Instead  of  merely 
giving  me  the  directions,  he  insisted  on  walking  with  me  all 
the  way,  though  his  own  destination  was  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  happened  to  have  worked  in  Goa,  and  remi¬ 
nisced  all  the  way.  Everyone  I  met  was  keenly  interested 
in  India,  and  I  took  the  occasion  to  talk  about  our  ancient 
culture,  religion  and  the  new  vitality  I  expected  from  our 
freedom.  They  were  also  very  much  impressed  by  the  size 
of  the  country  and  the  population  and  the  variety  of  people 
therein.  I  spoke  of  Gandhi,  Nehru  and  the  struggle  for 
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independence.  A  true  patriot  must  speak  up  for  his  country 
before  strangers  without  offending  truth  or  good  manners. 

With  Mr.  Filipe  Pinto,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Panjim 
Lyceum,  in  whom  I  discovered  a  true  nationalist  though 
in  the  nature  of  things  a  silent  one,  I  visited  a  kindergarten 
school,  named  after  the  famous  peot  Joao  de  Deus.  It  was 
a  nice  little  school  more  or  less  on  the  Montessori  lines.  The 
little  ones  were  a  happy  lot,  but  the  headmistress  seemed  to 
think  it  was  something  unique.  Opposite  was  the  Liceu 
Pedro  Nunes,  where  I  met  the  Principal.  Mr.  Pinto  once  had 
taught  in  this  school.  It  was  vacation,  and  the  classes  were 
empty.  I  was  impressed  by  the  biology  museum  well  equip¬ 
ped  and  well  kept. 

The  old  Roman  emperors  kept  the  Roman  rabble  happy 
with  bread  and  circus  sports.  If  Salazar  did  not  provide 
bread  to  the  people  of  Lisbon,  he  kept  them  entertained  with 
shows.  1947  happened  to  be  the  sixth  centenary  of  the 
capture  of  Lisbon  from  the  Moors  by  the  first  king  D.  Afonso 
Henriques,  with  the  help  of  English  crusaders  who  were 
sailing  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  year  long  programme  had  been 
drawn  up.  During  our  short  stay  in  Lisbon,  I  saw  tree  items. 
The  first  consisted  of  decorated  trucks  in  which  young  men 
and  women  of  a  given  city  ward,  wearing  colourful  costumes 
drove  slowly  through  the  city  singing  and  playing  musical 
instruments.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  best,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  factors.  They  hit  the  eye  and  ear 
pleasantly,  showing  the  innate  artistry  of  the  common  folk. 
Some  tunes  were  so  catchy  that  they  were  ringing  in  my  ear 
for  days.  The  next  was  a  pageant  of  Portuguese  history 
through  floats  with  tableaux  depicting  the  highlights  of  that 
history  since  the  capture  of  Lisbon.  Arranged  with  taste  and 
imagination  they  brought  the  crucial  events  and  personalities 
to  life.  Most  of  the  spectators  aligning  the  streets  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  their  significance  and  it  was  left  to  me 
coming  from  the  far  Indies,  to  explain  them  to  the  group 
next  to  me.  India  of  course  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
but  even  a  romantic  episode  like  the  tragic  love  affair  of  Prince 
Pedro  and  Inez  de  Castro  which  fired  the  imagination  of 
poets  and  dramatists  was  not  excluded.  The  third  show 
was  staged  in  open  air  in  the  spacious  garden  of  the  royal 
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palace  of  Ajuda.  It  consisted  of  recitation  of  patriotic  poetry, 
dramatic  interludes,  operatic  duets  and  classic  music. 

Dr.  Salazar  exploited  the  canonisation  of  John  de  Britto 
for  imperial  purposes.  As  specimens  of  Portuguese  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  wanted  to  parade  in  Rome  representatives  of  all 
the  colonies  and  also  Brazil,  the  only  country  actually  colo¬ 
nised  by  Portugal.  Bishops  and  priests,  judges  and  advo¬ 
cates,  doctors,  teachers  and  students  were  all  represented, 
colony  by  colony.  He  must  have  spent  a  fabulous  sum  on  this 
imperial  exhibition.  There  was  obviously  a  political  motive 
behind  it.  The  Portuguese  are  not  notable  for  organising 
ability.  But  in  this  instance  they  surpassed  themselves. 
Everything  seemed  to  move  on  well-oiled  wheels.  It  was  a 
triumph  of  organisation. 

For  the  transport  of  the  delegates  including  a  large 
contingent  from  Portugal,  Government  used  the  best  Portu¬ 
guese  liner  in  the  fleet,  Mousinho  de  Alburquerque.  I  had  a 
much  more  comfortable  cabin  than  in  the  Georgic.  My 
companion  was  Pedro  Correia-Afonso,  brother  of  Francisco, 
an  agronomist  who  was  at  the  time  President  of  Salcete 
Municipality.  The  delegation  was  led  by  Cardinal  Cerejeira, 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  a  fine  presence,  urbane,  scholarly. 
During  the  five  days  the  voyage  lasted  His  Eminence  enter¬ 
tained  either  at  lunch  or  dinner  a  select  few  members.  I 
received  an  invitation  the  very  next  day  which  created  a 
little  heart-burning  among  my  countrymen.  The  Cardinal 
came  to  the  saloon  where  I  was  being  entertained  by  his 
aide,  and  greeted  me  warmly.  “Before”  he  said,  “you  were 
in  my  mind.  Now  you  are  in  my  heart.”  I  wondered  at 
this  greeting  since  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  set  his  eyes 
on  me:  I  suppose  he  had  been  briefed  about  certain  delegates 
whom  they  wanted  to  win  over.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
guests,  besides  the  Captain  of  the  ship  and  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Louren90  Marques.  There  was  another  Goan 
who  happened  to  be  a  co-villager,  Doctor  Mariano  Saldanha, 
a  Sanskrit  scholar  attached  to  the  University  of  Lisbon,  whom 
I  had  met  after  many  years. 

Among  the  passengers  was  the  Patriarch  of  Goa  Costa 
Nunes  whom  I  had  visited  in  Panjim  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  had  requested  to  use  his  influence  with  Salazar  for  a 
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peaceful  solution  of  the  Goa  problem  when  it  arose  in  due 
course.  Why  not  an  independent  Goa  ?  He  had  asked. 
In  theory  independence  was  attractive  I  said,  but  for  a  small 
place  so  dependent  on  India  it  was  not  practical  politics.  The 
Patriarch  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  a  scholarly  mind. 
He  had  done  great  work  in  putting  some  life  in  the  decadent 
church  of  Goa.  We  had  long  talks  about  India,  in  whose 
future  he  was  much  interested. 

A  picturesque  figure  on  board  was  the  African  King 
of  Congo,  a  king  only  in  name  who  had  come  with  his  wife, 
children  and  wife’s  brother  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  chief 
Minister.  He  was  a  big  made  man  who  was  hardly  able  to 
speak  Portuguese,  whereas  his  wife  and  brother-in-law  were 
fluent. 

Every  evening  there  was  an  exhibition  of  folk  songs  by 
the  colonies.  The  Goan  element  contained  many  good 
singers,  and  they  gave  a  very  lively  exhibition  of  Konkani 
songs — mando  and  dakni.  We  arrived  in  Civita  Vecchia 
the  port  of  Rome  on  June  20,  and  were  driven  by  special 
buses  to  Rome.  Two  of  us,  I  and  Dr.  Jaime  Rangal,  shared 
a  large  room  in  the  Hotel  Flora,  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


A  ROMAN  HOLIDAY 

IN  a  letter  to  my  daughter  Grace,  written  a  day  before  I 
left  Rome  (June  28),  I  summed  up  my  impressions  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Here  it  is  : 

C£I  wish  you  were  here.  The  treasures  of  art  and  anti¬ 
quity  that  are  here,  are  beyond  belief.  I  spent  nearly  four 
hours  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  merely  rushing  through,  so 
to  say,  like  an  ordinary  tourist,  and  came  away  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mental  indigestion.  You  have  to  spend  days  and 
days  there,  if  you  wish  to  get  a  grip  of  things  and  bathe  your 
soul  in  beauty,  and  come  away  transfigured.  But  the  Vatican 
Museum  is  only  one  of  many,  though  by  far  the  richest. 
Close  to  where  I  stay,  there  is  the  Museo  Borghese  of  a  famous 
Cardinal  and  Pope,  who  had  an  eye  for  beauty  and  a  great 
artistic  instinct.  There  I  could  move  more  easily  than 
in  the  Vatican — there  was  not  Vembarras  des  richesses.  I  could 
admire  the  classical  Italian  art  in  painting  and  statuary. 
This  museum  is  in  the  Borghese  park,  a  vast  space  filled  with 
trees  and  preserving  the  aspect  of  natural  woodland — art 
that  conceals  art — where  children  play,  students  pore  over 
books,  and  lovers  promenade  arm-in-arm.  Close  to  it  is  the 
Pincio,  a  former  wood  of  large  extent,  which  Pope  Pius  VIII 
transformed  into  a  fairyland  with  fountains  and  pools  and 
groves,  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  its  natural  aspect 
and  relief,  in  order  that  his  subjects  (Rome  was  then  a  papal 
state  or  kingdom)  may  sun  themselves  and  refresh  their 
bodies  and  souls — thus  runs  an  inscription.  It  stretches 
for  miles,  and  from  certain  vantage  points  you  get  splendid 
views  of  the  city  stretched  below,  for  Pincio  is  on  a  high 
ground. 

“The  city  is  crowded  with  buildings  with  hardly  any 
open  spaces,  so  that  this  park  of  Pincio  is  a  real  boon  to  the 
people  and  a  lung  for  the  city.  The  buildings  are  more  or 
less  similar,  three  or  four  storeys  high,  built  on  classical  lines 
with  no  ornamentation  on  the  facades.  The  colour-wash 
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is  usually  dun  or  greyish,  which  gives  Rome  an  antique 
look.  Perhaps  there  is  a  design  in  this,  for  the  Italian  is  not 
only  artistic,  but  acutely  conscious  of  his  past  glory.  The 
exterior  of  old  palaces  may  not  have  much  beauty,  but  the 
interior  is  a  revelation.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  urge 
in  the  Italian — it  is  there  today — to  erect  statues  and  grave 
reliefs,  high  or  low,  wherever  possible  and  to  leave  no  ceiling 
or  wall-space  without  filling  them  with  fresco  paintings  in 
colours  which  are  live  centuries  after.  It  is  an  unburdening 
of  the  soul  and  a  thirst  for  beauty  unequalled  elsewhere. 

“There  is  for  instance  a  spring — Rome  is  full  of  natural 
springs,  spouting  water  along  the  streets.  Well,  Pope  Sixtus  V 
must  immediately  raise  a  fine  structure  like  a  wall,  full  of 
carvings  symbolic  of  water  or  fertility,  with  big  statues  like 
that  of  Moses  who  struck  water  in  the  desert,  and  build  it  up 
with  artificial  rocks,  imitating  the  natural  milieu  of  a  mountain 
spring. 

“Rome  is  full  of  ancient  ruins  which  are  left  as  far  as 
possible  to  look  like  ruins  with  a  certain  amount  of  recon¬ 
struction  to  prevent  decay.  The  Colosseum  where  took 
place  fights  between  men  and  wild  animals  and  where  early 
Christians  were  thrown  to  the  lions,  is  indeed  colossal.  It 
has  been  partly  reconstructed,  for  in  the  Middle  Ages  they 
used  it  as  a  quarry  for  materials  for  many  buildings.  I  paid 
a  visit  to  a  catacomb  accompanied  by  a  Professor  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  of  the  Gregorian  University,  who  acted  as  cicerone  through 
the  labyrinth  of  this  underground  city  of  the  dead,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  significance  of  the  symbols  and  pantings  which 
have  survived  all  these  centuries.  The  catacomb  I  visited 
was  called  Priscila’s  Catacomb,  just  fancy  !  (Priscila  is  my 
wife’s  name)  It  is  so  named  because  her  father  Achilles 
owned  the  place  and  had  a  house  there  which  is  actually 
now  inside  the  catacomb  !  There  was  found  the  vault  con¬ 
taining  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  Priscila.  Some  of  the  ideas 
I  had  about  the  catacombs,  derived  from  romances,  proved 
baseless.  I  shall  write  an  article  about  it  later. 

“There  are  churches  in  Rome  every  two  steps.  The 
exterior  is  far  from  imposing,  but  the  interior  is  always  a 
marvel.  Paintings,  mosaics,  statues,  it  is  unimaginable. 
And  there  are  the  great  basilicas:  The  Lateran,  the  most 
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ancient,  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  John,  and  a  baptistry 
which  has  stood  there  for  over  16  centuries.  Constantine 
the  Great  was  baptised  in  it.  St.  Peter’s,  attached  to  the 
Vatican  palace,  where  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul’s 
outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  at  the  place  of  his  martyrdom, 
to  my  mind  the  most  beautiful  temple  in  Christendom,  and 
St.  Maria  Maggiore — each  of  them  a  marvel  in  its  own  way. 

“The  canonisation  of  St.  John  de  Britto  was  an  impressive 
affair,  and  so  was  the  papal  Mass  thereafter.  I  have  air¬ 
mailed  a  long  description  to  The  Examiner.  You  all  may 
read  it  there. 

“The  next  day  the  Pope  gave  a  general  audience  to  the 
pilgrims,  attending  the  canonisation  of  the  three  saints. 
He  spoke  for  40  minutes,  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in 
Portuguese,  without  faltering  for  a  word  and  with  no  note 
in  his  hand.  He  looks  frail  and  his  hands  have  the  whiteness 
of  ivory.  But  the  spirit  is  strong.  A  friend  of  his  told  me  the 
Pope  has  a  photographic  memory.  He  has  only  to  read  once 
to  remember.  What  a  boon  it  is  !  How  I  envy  him,  I 
who  can  never  remember  two  lines  in  succession  ! 

“The  Delegate  Apostolic  for  India  Mgr.  Leo  Kierkels 
who  is  here,  has  asked  the  Pope  to  give  me  a  private  audience 
— a  very  rare  privilege — and  a  close  friend  of  the  Pope,  who 
acts  as  his  unofficial  secretary  and  is  in  his  confidence,  has 
urged  the  request  personally,  and  also  given  him  a  biographical 
sketch.  Normally  there  would  not  have  been  the  slightest 
difficulty  for  me  to  get  this  audience  in  view  of  the  position 
I  hold  in  Catholic  India  and  the  great  interest  India  rouses 
just  now.  But  time  is  short  and  there  are  over  16  bishops 
alone  awaiting  audience.  Tomorrow  is  my  last  chance. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  fortunate.  I  am  leaving  Rome  to-morrow 
night. 

“Today  at  8.15  p.m.  I  am  broadcasting  from  the  Radio 
Vaticana  a  15-min.  talk  on  the  outlook  for  Christianity 
in  India.  They  say  I  am  the  first  layman  to  be  asked  to 
broadcast  in  the  English  section.  The  professors  of  the 
Gregorian  University,  all  eminent  in  their  subjects,  have 
been  of  greatest  help  to  me,  showing  me  round  Rome  and 
taking  me  to  first-class  men  who  could  give  me  information 
about  conditions  in  Italy.  They  urge  me  to  remain  longer 
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in  Italy  and  also  to  go  to  France  and  Spain  and  study  the 
conditions  there.  This  means  a  lot  of  money  which  I  haven’t. 
Besides,  Italian  food,  very  good  I  must  say,  has  not  agreed 
with  me.  There  are  too  many  fried  things  served.  And  I 
am  also  home-sick.  Since  I  left  I  have  no  news  from  home. 
Hope  to  get  them  at  least  on  my  return  to  Lisbon  on  4th  July. 

“On  21st  June  I  visited  the  tomb  containing  the  relics 
of  St.  Aloysius  and  prayed  there  for  you,  young  people, 
specially. 

“Everything  is  very  dear  in  Italy,  though  the  Italian 
money  has  depreciated  terribly  in  terms  of  foreign  money. 
The  black  market  is  open,  Government  having  given  up  the 
idea  of  controlling  it.  Cigarettes  are  in  great  demand.  They 
cost  Rs.  24  a  packet  of  10.  There  are  a  lot  of  thieves  and 
rascals  about.  I  lost  £5  recently.  It  is  a  funny  story.” 

This  is  the  story  how  I  was  hoodwinked.  I  with  my 
room-mate  Jaime  Rangel,  had  just  crossed  the  gate  of  the 
Roman  wall  encircling  the  city,  which  was  not  far  from  our 
hotel,  when  we  were  accosted  by  a  young  Italian  who  spoke 
intelligible  English,  and  asked  us  if  we  had  dollars  to  ex¬ 
change.  He  could  give  us  better  rate  than  we  got  elsewhere 
he  said.  I  said  I  had  a  few  pounds,  no  dollars.  He  said 
he  wouldn’t  mind  taking  the  sterling  notes.  He  offered  900 
lire  for  a  £.  That  was  what  the  hotel  had  given  me,  the 
unofficial  rate  being  no  less  than  1300  lire.  I  mentioned  this 
rate,  and  he  was  agreeable.  I  had  5  notes,  equivalent  6500 
lires.  In  our  presence  he  counted  thirteen  500-lira  notes  and 
handed  them  over.  But  before  I  put  them  in  my  pocket, 
he  said  he  would  like  to  count  them  again,  lest  he  should 
have  made  a  mistake.  He  recounted  before  our  eyes,  and 
handed  them  back.  Suddenly  a  doubt  crossed  my  mind. 
I  took  out  the  bundle  of  notes,  and  had  a  look  again.  Lo  ! 
the  notes  were  of  50  lire  each.  We  both  rushed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  young  man  had  taken  inside  the  wall.  He  had  made 
a  clean  get  away.  What  a  wonderful  sleight-of-hand  before 
four  eyes  watching  closely  !  I  was  later  warned  not  to  ex¬ 
change  money  anywhere  except  at  reliable  places.  For 
there  were  a  large  number  of  fake  high-denomination  notes 
in  circulation.  Some  persons,  probably  connected  with  the 
security  press,  had  taken  away  moulds  from  which  notes  of 
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500  and  1000  lire  had  been  struck,  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  genuine  notes,  except  for  the  special  water-mark  in  the 
paper.  Hence  I  found  everyone  scrutinised  high  notes 
against  the  light  before  taking  them. 

The  marks  of  the  war  were  still  fresh.  Luckily,  Rome 
had  been  spared  intense  air-bombardments.  Perhaps  it  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  because  of  its  in¬ 
valuable  artistic  treasures.  Still  here  and  there  gaunt  skele¬ 
tons  of  bombed  houses  stared  us  in  the  face.  I  was  shown 
a  spot  in  the  Pope’s  private  garden  where  a  bomb  had  fallen, 
fortunately  without  any  casualties. 

There  were  no  coins  at  all  in  circulation,  metal  being 
scarce.  Notes  of  very  small  denominations  were  the  only 
currency.  By  passing  from  hand  to  hand  they  soon  became 
small  filthy  rags  which  one  tried  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  defiled  one’s  purse. 

Owing  to  shortage  of  transport,  the  crowding  in  the 
buses  was  indescribable.  The  conductor  issuing  tickets  sat 
at  the  entrance.  Inside,  not  only  every  seat  was  occupied, 
but  the  gangway  was  chokeful  of  sweating  humanity  (June 
in  Rome  is  tropical).  One  stood  and  slowly  pushed  his  way 
forward,  muttering  permesso  (with  your  leave)  if  you  had  to 
elbow  your  way  out  when  about  to  reach  your  destination. 
The  risk  of  overshooting  the  mark  was  great.  A  wag  com¬ 
pared  it  to  the  digestive  tube. 

The  post-war  Government,  a  coalition  of  disparate 
elements,  including  socialists  and  communists,  was  giving 
the  country  a  liberal  constitution.  Since  the  coalition  was 
led  by  Christian  Democrats  under  Alcide  de  Gasperri,  it 
bore  the  impress  of  Christian  sociology,  based  on  the  social 
encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI,  with  their  accent  on 
social  justice  and  social  welfare.  What  was  more  surprising 
was  the  adoption  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Art.  7,  ex¬ 
plicitly  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the 
Church  in  their  respective  spheres,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  Lateran  Treaty  governing  the 
relations  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican,  signed  by  Mussolini 
and  the  Pope.  Any  modifications  were  to  be  made  with 
mutual  agreement.  Togliatti’s  communists  and  Nenni’s 
Socialists  voted  for  it.  When  a  communist  leader  was 
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questioned  about  it,  he  said  they  didn’t  want  to  be  shown  as 
anti-clericals.  This,  indeed,  was  a  great  change.  For  not 
only  was  anti-clericalism  endemic  in  Latin  countries,  whose 
intelligentsia  by  and  large  had  deserted  the  faith,  but  it  was 
a  passport  to  political  success,  as  Catholics  had  by  their 
abstention  left  the  political  field  clear  to  their  foes.  The 
Lateran  Treaty  which  had  boosted  Mussolini’s  prestige,  had 
increased  the  Liberal’s  suspicion  of  the  Church.  However, 
the  assistance  and  protection  the  priests  had  given  to  the 
people  including  the  underground  resistance,  had  won  respect 
and  gratitude.  Anti-clericalism  was  no  longer  fashionable. 
At  this  time  elections  were  near,  and  the  walls  of  the  City 
were  defaced  by  posters  extolling  the  wares  of  various  parties 
and  appealing  for  public  support.  The  elections  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  produced  a  spectrum  of  many 
parties  from  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left.  In  the  centre 
stood  the  Catholic  block — Demo-Christians  (207)  and 
Hemoquolinguists  (37).  This  latter  was  more  conservative. 
The  extreme  left  block,  communists  and  socialists  held  241 
seats,  the  Republican  party  30  and  Liberals  25.  The  rest 
was  divided  between  4  small  parties  and  independents.  This 
has  resulted  in  no  single  party  in  Italy  commanding  an 
absolute  majority  and  in  consequent  need  of  coalitions  led 
by  the  strongest  party,  the  Demochristians.  The  communists 
are  strongly  entrenched  and  despite  episcopal  fulminations 
nearly  six  million  Italians,  supposed  to  be  Catholics,  vote 
communist  in  every  election.  The  reason  for  this  success 
is  a  strong  organisation  with  cells  in  every  village.  These 
cells  consist  of  full-time  activists  who  are  friends  in  need 
to  the  poor  villagers  and  their  champions  against  oppression. 
Their  funds  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  Here’s  a  lesson  for 
our  political  parties. 

Writing  to  the  Examiner  on  the  Religious  Situation  in 
Italy  the  result  of  inquiries  from  knowledgeable  sources, 
I  said: 

“Italy,  like  other  Continental  countries  of  Catholic 
tradition,  is  actively  Christian  in  patches.  There  is  more 
Catholic  practice  in  the  South  (Mezzogiorno)  than  in  the 
North,  more  in  the  villages  than  in  the  towns,  more  among 
women  than  men,  more  among  the  contadini  (peasants)  than 
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among  lavoratori  (factory  hands).  There  is  a  vast  field 
for  missionary  work  in  the  Italian  factories  where  a  very 
large  section  has  fallen  under  communist  or  socialist  influence 
and  shows  a  strong  anti-Christian  bias.  To  give  an  instance, 
at  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress  a  reference  to  Christ  the 
first  Worker,  evoked  tumultuous  protests  which  subsided 
only  when  Christian  workers  threatened  a  walk-out.” 

Italy  has  been  fertile  in  vocations.  One  stumbles  on 
priests  and  nuns  with  their  special  costumes  in  every  street 
or  corner.  Trying  to  find  my  way  to  the  Gregorian  Universi¬ 
ty,  I  asked  a  priest  the  direction  in  Latin,  and  found  he  had 
no  idea.  So  I  went  to  the  Dominican  Monastery  near  by 
and  was  given  the  necessary  instructions.  I  carried  letters 
of  introduction  to  Father  Kirshbaum,  S.J.  Professor  of 
Archaeology,  and  Father  Herding  S.J.,  who  were  helpful. 
Father  Kirshbaum  accompanied  me  and  my  friend  Rangel 
to  the  Priscilla  Catacomb.  The  catacombs  were  cemeteries 
where  Christians  and  pagans  alike  were  buried.  The  dead 
were  inhumed  in  the  two  underground  walls  of  soft  lava 
separated  by  a  passage.  One  moved  to  a  crossing,  took  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  then  descended  to  lower  strata.  It 
was  interminable.  They  are  now  lighted  by  electricity  so 
that  one  can  not  only  move  freely,  but  see  the  painted  symbols 
of  the  faith  and  scenes  of  old  and  new  Testaments  on  the 
walls.  They  have  archaeological,  no  artistic,  merit.  The 
temperature  right  down  is  far  lower  than  outside.  -  Being 
a  hot  day,  I  had  worn  a  cotton  suit.  The  cold  inside  made 
me  shiver,  and  1  was  afraid  of  catching  a  chill.  It  was  clear 
that  there  was  no  room  for  people  to  live  in  the  catacombs 
as  we  are  told  the  persecuted  Catholics  did.  Father  Hirsh- 
baum  said  that  Christians  would  run  into  a  trap  if  they  tried 
to  hide  in  the  catacombs,  for  these  were  public  graveyards 
well  known  to  the  authorities,  and  with  only  one  outlet. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  and  other  archaeologists  were  carrying 
on  excavations  under  St.  Peter’s  basilica  to  find  out  St. 
Peter’s  burial-place.  The  Vatican  hill  had  a  catacomb, 
and  tradition  had  it  that  after  his  martyrdom  St.  Peter  had 
been  buried  there.  Constantine  the  Great,  therefore,  built 
a  basilica  dedicated  to  him  on  his  supposed  burial  place  in 
what  was  then  a  pagan  cemetery,  early  in  the  4th  century. 
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The  Father  asked  me  not  to  divulge  it,  as  the  excavation 
work  was  kept  a  secret.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret,  and  recently 
Pope  Paul  has  declared  that  he  is  satisfied  that  St.  Peter’s 
remains  were  located  under  the  tomb  in  the  Basilica. 

In  the  College  of  De  Propaganda  Fide  near  the  Vatican, 
which  gives  higher  training  to  students  of  mission  lands,  I 
was  welcomed  by  the  Rector  who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
East  Africa  and  had  known  my  uncle,  Dr.  Ribeiro,  in  Nairobi. 
He  had  just  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Kenya.  Fie  called 
the  resident  Indian  students  to  meet  me.  They  were  from 
all  parts  of  India,  the  Keralites  predominating.  They  were 
keen  to  know  about  the  situation  in  India,  an  intelligent  lot 
from  whom  much  was  expected.  There  I  chanced  to  meet 
an  old  India  hand,  a  missionary  with  a  heavy  white  beard, 
Isidore  Pagani  by  name,  who  all  his  life  had  been  working 
in  Hyderabad  mission.  He  was  one  of  the  three  repatriated 
by  the  Govt,  of  India  after  the  war.  When  I  told  him  how 
I  had  succeeded  in  saving  the  others,  he  begged  me  most 
earnestly  to  use  whatever  influence  I  had  to  get  him  back 
in  India.  “This  (Italy)”  he  said,  “is  no  longer  my  country. 
Here  I  am  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  My  heart  and  mind  is  in 
India,  and  I  want  to  lay  my  bones  there.”  And  they  (our 
wretched  politicians)  call  such  men  foreigners  ! 

Now  for  the  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Rome — the 
canonisation  of  the  Portuguese  martyr.  It  took  place  at 
St.  Peter’s  the  morning  after  our  arrival  (June  20).  We  waited 
outside  the  Basilica,  admiring  the  imposing  Renaissance 
fagade  crowned  with  lifesize  statues  of  Christ  and  the  12 
apostles.  On  both  sides  spread  out  Bernini’s  colonnades, 
like  two  arms  embracing  the  enormous  piazza,  where  more 
than  half  a  million  people  may  gather.  In  the  center  stood 
an  obelisk  like  a  finger  pointing  to  heaven.  I  bought  a  copy 
of  the  Vatican  daily  Osservatore  Romano,  which  front-paged 
the  arrival  the  previous  day  of  the  Portuguese  delegation, 
mentioning  the  dignitaries.  My  name  figured  as  Prof.  Luigi 
Suarez,  General  Secretary  of  Azzione  Catholica  de  India. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  Catholic  Union  was  not  Catholic 
Action,  since,  though  a  lay  organisation,  it  was  independent 
of  ecclesiastical  control.  It  was  something  evolved  to  suit 
the  special  Indian  needs.  In  Europe  there  were  Catholic 
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political  parties,  which  functioned  like  other  parties  and 
played  a  dominant  role  in  Western  Europe  in  post-war  politics 
and  there  were  Catholic  Action  organisations  under  the 
Bishops. 

The  Basilica  was  full  to  overflowing.  We  were  escorted 
to  the  reserved  place  in  St.  Martha’s  Tribuna,  midway 
between  St.  Peter’s  Tomb  and  the  papal  throne.  Above 
us  loomed  St.  Eli  in  a  dramatic  pose.  Opposite  was  St. 
Benedict.  All  statues  in  St.  Peter’s  in  their  features  and 
poses  are  full  of  life  and  dynamism.  The  artists  have  en¬ 
dowed  the  bronzes  with  a  soul.  The  Middle  Age  pageantry 
is  come  to  life.  The  ushers  are  splendid  in  their  blue  velvet 
cloaks.  The  Swiss  guards  in  full  panoply — breastplate, 
helm  and  lance — wearing  a  blue-and-gold  striped  panta¬ 
loons.  The  Palatine  guards,  fine  figures  of  men,  breasts 
covered  with  medals,  scarlet  capes  flowing,  drawn  swords 
raised  up,  march  out  to  escort  the  Pope.  Over  the  tomb 
of  the  Saint  rises  Bernini’s  bronze  baldacehino  supported  by 
spiralling  bronze  columns — Bernini  was  apt  to  let  his  imagina¬ 
tion  run  wild.  Above  rose  Michael  Angelo’s  mighty  dome, 
a  wonder  of  architecture.  Opposite  are  raised  three  pictures, 
emblematic  of  the  saints  to  be  canonized.  Opposite  to  us 
the  Cardinals  and  other  dignitaries  in  their  gorgeous  robes 
are  seated.  A  Roman  princess  in  ceremonial  black  is  es¬ 
corted  to  a  seat  to  the  right  of  the  papal  throne. 

8.15  a.m.  Lights  are  switched  on.  Light  floods  the 
temple. 

8.20  Palatine  guards  advance  through  the  nave 
in  stately  march  and  line  along  the  passage. 

8.25  Priests  enter  processionally,  chanting  the 

litany  of  saints. 

8.30  The  Pope  is  borne  in  the  sedia  gestatoria 

on  patrician  shoulders,  blessing  the  cong¬ 
regation  right  and  left,  receiving  a  great 
ovation.  The  noise  of  hand-clapping  jars  on  my  ears, 
used  to  silence  in  a  church.  After  praying  at  the  tomb,  he 
proceeds  to  the  throne,  where  he  receives  the  Cardinals’ 
homage.  Thereafter  the  postulator  asks  the  Pope  to  canonise 
the  three  saints  forthwith.  The  Pope  asks  for  prayers.  The 
Veni  Creator  is  sung  by  the  choir  under  Maestro  Perosi 
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in  the  Sistine  chapel  and  the  wonderful  singing  reaches  us 
mellowed  by  the  distance.  Then  the  Pope  solemnly  declares 
that  the  three  Beatified  are  now  saints.  The  Te  Deum  is 
sung  by  the  choir.  The  Pope  offers  a  prayer  to  the  Saints 
and  in  a  clear,  unfaltering  voice  delivers  a  short  Latin  pane¬ 
gyric,  extolling  the  qualities,  which  have  merited  them  the 
honours  of  the  altar. 

Follows  a  solemn  pontifical  Mass.  At  the  Confiteor  the 
names  of  the  Saints  are  included.  The  gospel  is  sung  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Greek  singer  is  a  handsome  figure, 
a  veritable  Apollo.  The  tune  is  eastern  in  melody,  and  might 
be  mistaken  for  Indian.  At  the  Offertory  time  a  pair  of 
loaves,  two  tiny  barrels  of  wine,  two  turtle  doves,  and  small 
birds  in  gilt  cages  are  offered.  The  rest  of  the  Mass  follows 
the  usual  pattern. 

It  is  a  memorable  day.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  witness 
such  a  ceremony. 

The  next  seven  days  I  spent  sight-seeing  and  meeting 
people  who  would  put  me  wise  about  the  current  Italian 
situation.  I  was  taken  to  the  Jesuit  editor  of  Civilta  Gatolica, 
a  high-brow  review.  In  him  I  discovered  a  mine  of  authentic 
information,  both  political  and  religious,  free,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  of  bias.  Even  that  bugbear  of  Catholics, 
the  communists,  I  was  told,  had  behaved  responsibly  and 
constructively  in  the  coalition  government.  He  spoke  to 
me  about  Father  Lombardi,  a  powerful  speaker,  who  is  trying 
to  reach  the  urban  nominal  Catholics  whose  shadows  never 
darken  the  church  precincts.  He  goes  to  the  piazzas  and 
open  spaces  and  addresses  open-air  audiences.  Unlike  the 
Hyde  Park  speakers  of  the  English  Evidence  Guild,  he 
does  not  indulge  in  religious  polemics.  His  theme  is  Christ, 
His  life  and  His  love  and  saving  grace.  He  encourages 
questions  from  the  audience  and  tries  to  solve  their  spiritual 
difficulties.  The  method  seems  to  work.  Special  attention, 
I  was  told,  is  being  paid  to  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  elite 
which  through  the  press  and  in  public  life  would  spread 
Catholic  ideals,  specially  in  the  sphere  of  social  justice.  They 
were  expected  to  be  a  leaven  in  the  mass. 

I  asked  him  why  a  Catholic  country  like  Italy,  didn’t 
boast  of  a  Catholic  daily  of  mass-circulation  to  educate  people 
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in  Catholic  ideas  and  ideals.  I  had  been  sampling  various 
Italian  dailies,  the  best  of  which  was  the  Corriere  de  la  Sera 
of  Milan.  He  said  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money.  The  very 
fact  that  it  was  Catholic,  would  inhibit  the  indifferent 
Catholics  from  reading  it.  They  preferred  to  write  to  the 
neutral  mass-circulation  papers,  which  were  ready  to  accept 
worthwhile  news  and  articles,  specially  if  they  had  not  to 
pay  for  them.  This  way  they  could  reach  the  general  public. 

As  for  education,  the  State  maintained  institutions  at 
all  levels  from  the  primary  to  the  University,  but  the  Church 
was  free  to  run  its  own  institutions,  which  however,  were 
not  subsidised.  Religious  instruction  was  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  not  in 
the  universities.  There  is  a  Catholic  University  in  Milan, 
but  curiously  there  is  no  faculty  of  theology. 

The  ancient  relics  of  Rome  revived  what  I  had  learnt 
from  Latin  literature.  The  Forum,  the  centre  and  the  very 
hub  of  the  old  City,  where  the  City  Fathers  met,  courts  were 
held,  and  public  offices  functioned.  Here  Cicero  had 
thundered.  Here  the  great  Caesar  had  fallen  to  assassins’ 
daggers,  including  that  of  beloved  Brutus.  The  Colosseum, 
tiers  over  tiers  of  seats,  standing  on  arcades,  with  underground 
rooms  for  wild  beasts  and  their  victims.  The  Circus  Maximus, 
where  chariot  races  were  run  and  gladiators’  duels  took  place. 
The  Pantheon,  a  temple  dedicated  by  eclectic  Romans  to 
all  gods,  perfectly  circular  in  shape,  deliberately  so  built  so 
as  to  put  all  gods  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  statues  have 
all  disappeared,  the  hatred  of  idolatry  getting  the  better  of 
artistic  instincts  in  the  earlier  centuries.  I  found  there  only 
the  tomb  of  Raphael  Sanzio  whose  Madonnas  and  paintings 
of  great  New  Testament  episodes  are  the  delight  of  the  ages. 
The  Vatican  holds  several  of  these  treasures.  The  basilica 
of  Constantine,  housing  his  law-court,  which  with  its  nave 
and  aisles  served  as  a  pattern  to  Christian  churches.  Here 
is  a  relic  of  Roman  architecture  with  rounded  arches.  The 
Forum  of  Trojanus  and  a  column  commemorating  a  victorious 
campaign.  The  equestrian  status  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  prototype  of  all  such  statues  in  future.  The  Momentine 
prison,  now  underground,  which  was  the  jail  for  great  Roman 
foes,  Ponzius,  King  of  Samnites,  Jugurtha  of  Numidians, 
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Vercingetorix  of  the  Gauls.  Here  too  according  to  tradition 
was  imprisoned  St.  Peter,  who  had  a  micraculous  escape. 
It  is  a  dingy  dungeon. 

No  one  visiting  Rome  should  miss  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
attached  to  St.  Peter’s.  Renaissance  Pope  Julius  II,  an 
aggressive  combatant  (militarily)  Pope,  commissioned  lead¬ 
ing  artists  to  paint  it.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  are  the  work 
of  Boticelli,  Signorelli  and  Perugino.  The  barrel-shaped 
ceiling  he  assigned  to  the  titanic  genius  of  Michaelangelo, 
who  took  years  to  fill  it  with  his  mighty  imagination.  He 
did  it  by  lying  on  a  platform  supported  by  scaffolding,  a 
most  uncomfortable  process.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
rectangles  and  triangles.  In  the  main  nine  panels  the  stories 
of  the  Genesis  prior  to  the  Flood  are  depicted,  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  figures  seem  to  have  a  three-dimensional 
statuesque  quality.  Michaelangelo,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
fundamentally  a  sculptor.  His  Moses  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  chains,  his  tragic  Pieta  at  St.  Peter’s  display  his 
massive  genius. 

The  Vatican  Museum  is  a  priceless  treasury  of  objects 
of  art  and  vertu  of  infinite  variety.  Hall  after  hall  is  filled 
with  gifts  to  the  Popes  through  the  centuries,  exquisite  speci¬ 
mens  of  arts  and  crafts  from  all  countries  in  the  world  in 
metal,  wood,  ivory,  glass  and  porcelain.  Great  sculptures 
of  Greek  art  are  found  there.  The  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  two  sons,  struggling  to  strangle  the  sea-serpents  coiling 
round  their  sturdy  frames,  is  marvellous  in  conception  and 
execution.  Here  one  may  trace  the  development  of  Christian 
Italian  art  from  primitives  to  post-Raphael.  I  wondered 
what  fabulous  sums  the  Vatican  collection  would  fetch  in 
the  world  market.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  all  these  treasures 
cost  a  sightseer  not  a  lira  to  feast  his  eyes  on.  What  struck 
me  most  in  the  Borghese  Museum  was  Canova’s  statue  of 
Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Bonaparte,  idealised  as  the  new 
Venus,  reclining  semi-nude  on  a  marble  couch.  It  is 
moulded  in  classical  lines. 

I  visited  the  church  of  St.  Cosmas  and  Damien,  patrons 
of  medical  men,  and  admired  its  glowing  mosaics.  This 
church  belongs  to  the  Franciscans,  who  in  an  annexe  have 
mounted  an  elaborate  praesepium  (crib).  Apart  from  the 
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Holy  Family  and  the  familiar  beasts  one  meets  with  in  such 
cribs,  there  was  here  depicted  a  slice  of  life  as  it  was  lived 
in  the  7th  century  in  Italy  with  people  doing  their  various 
chores  in  the  costumes  of  the  time.  It  is  realistic.  The 
Franciscan  Brothers,  we  learnt,  sold  gold  ornaments.  We 
asked  them  to  bring  some  samples  to  our  hotel.  A  Brother 
came  next  evening  with  attractive  jewellery.  I  bought 
two  bracelets,  one  with  small  cameos  mounted  in  gold,  and 
the  other  of  fine  filigree  workmanship.  They  cost  thousands 
of  lire,  but  owing  to  liras’  heavy  depreciation  they  cost  me 
a  few  £s  only.  He  told  us  the  profits  on  sales  would  go  to 
the  reconstruction  of  St.  Benedict’s  monastery  at  Monte 
Gassino,  devastated  in  war:  A  foreigner  could  live  like  a  lord 
in  Italy  at  this  time  at  no  great  cost.  The  natives,  of  course, 
had  a  trying  time,  all  their  savings  practically  evaporated, 
and  the  cost  of  living  running  up  and  up.  This  basic  problem 
of  inflation  was  still  plaguing  the  Government. 

One  of  my  disappointments  was  the  sight  of  the  Tiber 
which  figures  so  much  in  literature.  It  was  a  puny  little 
river  with  muddy  water.  There  is  a  small  island  in  the 
middle,  where,  I  believe,  unwanted  children  were  in  olden 
days  exposed  to  die. 

One  of  the  Indian  students  at  the  Propaganda  College 
informed  the  Director  of  the  Radio  Vaticana  about  my 
presence  in  Rome,  and  suggested  I  should  be  asked  to  broad¬ 
cast  a  talk  in  the  English  section.  So  I  had  the  unexpected 
visit  of  an  Irish  priest  who  was  in  charge  of  this  section.  He 
invited  me  to  give  a  15 -min  talk,  and  I  agreed.  The  sug¬ 
gested  topic  was  The  Outlook  for  Christianity  in  India.  The 
date  was  fixed  on  June  28  at  8.15  p.m.  I  submitted  the 
script,  which  with  minor  alterations  was  accepted.  The 
Father  came  in  a  papal  auto  to  fetch  me  to  the  Radio  tower, 
which  was  then  in  the  Vatican  garden.  After  trying  me  on 
briefly,  I  did  my  job,  and  I  was  assured  the  voice  came  loud 
and  clear.  It  was  the  first  time  I  was  asked  to  broadcast, 
and  I  had  to  come  to  Rome  to  do  it  ! 

In  my  talk,  after  a  brief  survey  of  Christian  history  since 
St.  Thomas  landed  in  India  nearly  19  centuries  ago,  and 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the 
Portuguese  missions,  I  pointed  out  that  Hinduism  is  essen- 
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tially  tolerant,  and  no  danger  to  the  propagation  of  faith 
would  come  from  orthodox  Hindus.  Difficulties  could, 
however,  arise  from  a  section  of  Hindu  nationalists  who  are 
proud  of  their  culture,  intimately  united  with  religion. 
They  feel  conversion  is  a  betrayal  of  their  culture.  Nobody 
objects  to  profession  and  practice  of  religion,  public  and 
private.  They  draw  the  line  at  propagation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  insisted  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the 
inclusion  of  propagation  of  faith  among  the  fundamental 
rights,  which  are  justiciable.  The  removal  of  the  foreign 
rule  from  India  was,  I  pointed,  a  favourable  development 
for  the  Church  in  India.  The  fact  that  modern  evangelisa¬ 
tion  had  come  along  with  imperialism  had  brought  suspicion 
on  Christian  motives.  It  was  thought  that  foreign  missiona¬ 
ries  were  imperialist  agents  in  disguise,  and  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  turned  a  lot  of  loyalists,  upholders  of  the  foreign  rule. 
This  incubus  being  removed,  Christian  churches  would  feel 
more  free.  The  question  of  foreign  missionaries  was  a  more 
delicate  one.  Protection  of  such  missionaries  obviously  could 
not  be  included  in  the  Constitution.  No  nation  would  accept 
it.  Their  future  would  depend  on  their  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  and  co-operation  with  the  new  regime.  The 
invaluable  services  done  by  missionaries  in  education,  medical 
relief,  and  uplift  of  the  lowest  outcastes,  were  appreciated 
by  all.  Anyhow,  prudence  dictated  speedy  indianisation 
of  the  Church  and  training  of  Indian  priests  to  assume 
missionary  responsibilities  in  the  spirit  of  Leonine  exhorta¬ 
tions  :  Sons  of  India  must  minister  to  her  salvation. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  I  had  tried  through  the  Delegate 
Apostolic  and  a  confidant  of  the  Pope  to  secure  a  private 
audience.  But  no  call  came  and  time  was  running  short. 
So  a  couple  of  days  before  I  was  to  leave,  I  went  to  the 
Gregorian  University  and  asked  what  I  should  do.  Father 
Hartling  accompanied  me  to  the  Vatican,  and  got  into 
touch  with  the  Monsignor  who  fixes  up  papal  appointments. 
This  bureaucrat  had  sat  on  my  application,  even  though  the 
Pope  had  made  a  sign  on  it  of  assent.  He  thought  that  as 
the  Pope  had  given  a  general  audience  to  the  Portuguese 
pilgrims,  he  needn’t  bother  further.  Father  Hartling  explained 
the  desirability  of  my  meeting  His  Holiness.  It  was  too  late 
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to  fix  a  private  audience  in  the  next  two  days,  but  lie  put 
me  down  for  a  special  audience.  In  the  private  audience 
the  Pope  receives  the  party  in  his  appartment  and  has  a 
private  talk  with  him.  In  a  special  audience  His  Holiness 
meets  several  persons  separately  in  one  of  the  halls,  and  has 
a  brief  conversation.  In  general  audiences  he  addresses  a 
large  number.  There  is  no  personal  contact. 

On  June  29,  St.  Peter’s  feast,  at  1 1  a.m.  I  arrived  at  the 
Vatican  in  formal  dress,  and  was  taken  in  a  lift  to  the  floor 
where  the  papal  appartments  are.  An  usher  took  me 
through  two  or  three  elegantly  furnished  halls  and  asked 
me  to  wait  for  the  call.  There  were  half  a  dozen  others 
there.  The  Pope  was  very  busy  that  morning.  He  had  to 
attend  a  Pontifical  Mass  and  thereafter  address  a  large 
gathering.  When  he  was  ready  to  meet  us,  a  Monsignor 
called  us  into  the  next  hall,  and  arranged  us  in  a  certain 
order  with  some  space  between  the  individuals.  I  was  placed 
last.  The  Pope  came  in  and  spent  a  few  minutes  with  each. 
When  my  turn  came,  I  knelt  down  as  others  had  done  to  kiss 
his  ring.  The  Pope  understood  and  spoke  English  quite 
well.  I  told  him  that  I  was  coming  from  Bombay  and  had 
attended  the  canonisation  of  St.  John  de  Britto,  and  that 
I  was  the  General  Secretary  of  the  all-India  organisation  of 
Catholics.  I  explained  briefly  the  objectives  of  this  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  how  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  religious 
and  educational  rights  written  into  the  Constitution.  I  also 
informed  him  how  we  had  succeeded  in  retaining  the  Italian 
and  German  missionaries  who  were  about  to  be  repatriated. 
The  Pope  expressed  his  happiness,  and  blessed  the  Union 
and  myself.  1  had  a  close  look  at  him.  Though  he  looked 
frail  and  tired,  he  was  a  man  of  good  stamina.  His  eyes 
and  lofty  brow  betrayed  the  man  of  high  intelligence.  He 
had  an  attractive  smile.  I  noted  he  had  a  gold  tooth.  The 
cut  of  his  face  reminded  me  of  my  friend,  Mgr.  Basilio  Pinto. 
When  I  landed  back  at  the  hotel,  I  gave  10  notes  to  the 
taximan.  But  instead  of  notes  of  50  lire,  I  handed  him  notes 
of  500  lire  each.  He  saluted  and  went  away,  probably  I  was 
an  Indian  Raja.  Such  money  mishaps  happened  to  me 
only  in  Europe.  Nor  was  this  the  last. 
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That  night  we  entrained  for-  Genoa,  only  a  fraction  of 
the  pilgrims.  The  bulk  had  left  two  days  earlier  to  tour 
the  north,  Florence,  Pisa,  Padua  before  coming  to  Genoa, 
the  port  of  embarkation.  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  missed 
it,  specially  Florence,  the  glorious  city  of  the  Medicis  and 
Dante,  made  illustrious  by  works  of  the  greatest  Renaissance 
artists,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  Botticelli.  Florence  shines  like  Athens  of 
Greece.  I  couldn’t  secure  a  sleeper  but  the  1st  class  com¬ 
partment  was  comfortable.  My  companions  were  the  king 
of  Congo  and  his  family.  At  dawn  the  lady  looked  out  to 
the  countryside  which  we  were  traversing,  and  saw  several 
peasants  with  their  tools  going  out  to  work  in  the  fields.  She 
clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  out  :  44  This  is  wonderful  1 

So  the  white  people  also  work  like  us.  In  Africa  the  Portu¬ 
guese  engineers  sit  in  offices,  sign  papers  and  draw  salaries. 
But  if  a  bridge  is  to  be  built,  they  call  in  Belgian  engineers.” 
The  contemptuous  tone  of  her  words  !  It  could  make 
Salazar  hot  under  his  collar.  Yet  she  was  naive.  Had  she 
not  been  confined  to  Lisbon,  she  would  have  seen  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Portuguese  eke  out  a  living  by  digging, 
ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping.  It  is  only  in  colonies  that 
the  white-collar  minority  do  not  dirty  their  hands  in  messy 
earth.  They  use  cheap  native  labour  to  do  all  the  hard  work. 

On  our  way  north  we  passed  Carrara,  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  beautiful  Italian  marble,  which  ever  since 
Augustus  has  beautified  the  cities  of  Italy.  We  glanced 
at  the  exposed  gleaming  flanks  of  the  mountains,  from  which 
they  are  quarried  in  various  hues.  There  were  big  slabs 
of  unpolished  marble  stocked  at  the  station.  I  spent  only  a 
few  hours  in  Genoa,  a  fine  harbour,  from  which  once  sailed 
the  trading  fleets  to  Aleppo  and  Alexandria  for  oriental 
spices  and  luxury  articles.  Christopher  Columbus  who 
stumbled  on  America  by  accident,  was  one  of  her  great  sea- 
captains.  The  old  city  with  its  picturesque  houses  leaning 
over  narrow  tortuous  streets  was  a  delight.  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  straying  through  the  vast  Campo  Santo,  the  cemetery, 
a  garden  luxuriant  not  with  plants  and  flowers,  but  with 
marble  monuments  raised  without  looking  at  the  cost,  in 
which  Italian  craftsmen  have  spent  all  their  imagination 
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and  artistry.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  elaborate,  some 
macabre  as  the  one  depicting  a  fond  wife  lifting  the  cover  off 
her  husband’s  face  and  staring  at  a  grinning  skeleton.  In 
compensation  the  monument  over  the  grave  of  Garibaldi 
is  a  plain  monolith. 

We  sailed  on  June  30.  As  from  the  upper  deck  I  looked 
at  the  city,  there  up  on  an  eminence  shot  up  before  my  gaze 
two  skyscrapers,  a  sign  of  modernity  and  a  blotch  on  the 
horizon.  For  they  were  out  of  tune  with  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  old  city.  The  Midland  Sea  was  on  its  best  beha¬ 
viour.  An  amusing  sight  was  a  school  of  dolphins,  gambolling 
in  the  deep.  I  met  several  Goans  who  were  long  resident  in 
Portugal  and  well  assimilated  to  Portuguese  ways.  Some¬ 
times  more  Papish  than  the  Pope — to  wit  a  Professor  of 
Economics  of  the  Lisbon  University,  Cunha  Gonsalves,  who 
couldn’t  conceive  of  a  Goa  disattached  from  Portugal.  He, 
the  ingenuous  fellow,  fancied  that  they  had  only  to  send 
Cardinal  Cerejeira  to  Goa  to  wean  Goan  nationalists  from 
their  errant  ways.  His  brother,  Dr.  Luis  who  later  was  a 
High  Court  Judge  in  Lisbon,  was  more  receptive  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  He  was  prepared  to  introduce  me  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  he  thought,  was  likely  to  prove  less 
intransigent.  But  I  was  waiting  to  get  the  Government 
reaction  to  my  proposals  from  the  Minister  of  Colonies. 
I  knew  that  eventually  it  was  Salazar’s  will  that  counted. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  strike  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Santana 
Rodrigues,  a  nationalist  at  heart  enjoying  a  high  reputation 
both  as  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  culture.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  biography  of  Abbe  Faria,  the  Goan  priest,  who  discovered 
and  practised  hypnotism  in  Paris,  and  who  makes  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  Dumas’  Count  of  Monte  Christo.  He  presented  me 
with  a  copy  of  this  book.  I  also  met  Mr.  Estolano  Ribeiro, 
son  of  Dulio  Ribeiro  who  had  made  a  vast  fortune  in  planta¬ 
tions  in  Mozambique,  whose  family  in  Goa  we  had  been 
friendly  with.  The  man  moved  in  the  highest  circles  and 
owned  a  chalet  in  Estoril,  the  fashionable  beach  near  Lisbon. 

On  July  4  in  the  afternoon  we  landed  in  Lisbon.  I 
stupidly  had  put  my  sterling  notes  in  my  trouser  pockets. 
There  was  a  Customs  inspection  of  the  baggage.  While 
attending  to  it,  a  thief  had  surreptitiously  removed  the 
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bundle.  When  I  came  out,  I  discovered  the  loss  and  reported 
it  to  the  police.  I  was  in  a  predicament.  I  hadn’t  even 
enough  money  for  a  taxi.  The  tourist  bureau,  well  organised, 
came  to  my  rescue.  They  took  charge  of  my  suit-case  and 
promised  to  deliver  it  at  my  hotel.  The  few  Portuguese 
coins  I  had,  paid  for  a  busfare  to  the  hotel.  The  money  was 
gone  for  good. 


Chapter  XXX 


PORTUGUESE  INTERLUDE 

THE  President  of  the  Council  Oliveira  Salazar  lived  like 
a  recluse  in  an  annexe  of  the  Palacio  de  S.  Bento,  the 
Portuguese  Parliament  house.  He  hardly  ever  made  a 
public  appearance.  He  was  also  sparing  in  his  speeches. 
Once  a  year  he  addressed  a  convention  of  the  CTniao  National, 
the  sole  political  party  in  existence,  and  once  in  the  National 
Assembly  introducing  the  budget.  He  was  the  strong  silent 
man,  so  dear  to  Carlyle's  heart.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
demagogue  in  him.  He  has  contempt  for  the  masses.  The 
masses  cannot  govern,  they  must  be  governed  by  men  who 
understand  the  business  of  governing.  About  his  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  there  is  no  question  whatever.  He 
believes  that  democratic  institutions  in  the  British  model  are 
unsuitable  to  Portuguese  character  and  temperament.  The 
parliamentary  experiment  had  been  a  failure.  A  strong 
firm  executive  hand  was  necessary  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  keep  the  country  going.  In  such  a  climate  of  opinion 
liberty  was  the  first  casualty.  Though  their  ideologies  are 
polar  opposites,  there  is  much  in  common  in  the  methods  of 
the  Soviet  despotism  and  Salazar  corporativism.  The 
regime,  however,  is  not  totalitarian.  There  is  freedom  of 
religion  ;  private  property  is  guaranteed  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  given  a  free  rein.  Communism  is  banned  in  Portugal 
but  works  underground.  I  found  communist  posters  on  the 
Lisbon  walls.  Just  before  we  reached  Portugal,  there  was  a 
strike  in  the  ordnance  factory  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tagus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  triggered  by  Red  pro¬ 
paganda.  But  then  Communism  was  an  obsession  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  Any  untoward  incident  was  credited  to  the  communists. 
The  truth  is  that  labour  had  many  legitimate  grievances,  and 
unrest  was  probably  due  to  economic  reasons. 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Salazar,  the  quiet  professor  of 
Economics  of  the  Coimbra  University  who  had  been  wrenched 
from  his  chair  to  save  the  country  from  financial  ruin,  when 
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he  received  the  Portuguese  India  delegation  and  addressed 
them.  His  was  a  sturdy  figure,  middle-sized  with  heavy 
face,  strong  chin,  intelligent  eyes.  He  isn’t  the  Portuguese 
type  at  all.  There  is  nothing  expansive,  flamboyant  in  him. 
In  his  address  which  was  like  the  lecture  of  a  Professor  addres¬ 
sing  an  intelligent  audience  there  was  no  attempt  at  pander¬ 
ing  at  emotion.  He  naturally  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  the 
16th  Century  mariners  who  had  traced  out  the  trans-oceanic 
route  to  India,  and  the  centuries  old  ties  binding  India  to 
Portugal.  He  warmly  welcomed  the  representative  dele¬ 
gates  and  hoped  we  would  take  away  pleasant  memories  of 
our  visit.  There  was  ne’er  a  gesture,  no  rhetorical  flights, 
so  common  in  Portuguese  speeches  which  make  up  in  sound 
what  they  lack  in  sense.  One  might  have  thought  it  was  an 
Englishman  who  was  addressing  us.  After  the  speech  we 
filed  past  him  as  each  name  was  announced.  It  was  all  very 
formal. 

My  room-mate  was  Mr.  Dominic  Pereira,  a  business¬ 
man  established  in  Calcutta.  He  was  a  good-natured  man, 
pleasant  to  live  with,  and  open-handed.  In  this  he  was  unlike 
most  Goan  delegates  who  seemed  to  be  bent  on  saving  as  much 
of  their  allowances  as  possible.  The  officials  at  the  Ministry 
grumbled  within  my  hearing  that  the  delegates  were  carrying 
away  a  lot  of  money.  They  also  said  that  every  official  had 
an  axe  to  grind,  promotion  or  whatever.  Of  course  they 
had  to  toe  the  fine. 

Pereira  and  I  rambled  about  the  city  most  of  our  free 
time.  We  couldn’t  fail  to  visit  the  historic  pier  of  Belem 
where  King  Manuel  had  bidden  godspeed  to  the  caravels 
bearing  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  mission  to  Indie.  Oppo¬ 
site  is  the  majestic  shrine  of  Jeronimos  which  the  king  raised 
in  commemoration  of  the  great  achievement  which  had 
changed  the  course  of  world  history. 

The  Government  thoughtfully  arranged  for  a  visit  to 
Fatima,  a  little  known  village  which  had  acquired  sudden 
fame  when  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy  on  May  13, 
1918  saw  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  a  vision  of  a  dazzlingly  fair 
lady  in  the  air.  She  signified  to  them  that  they  should  come 
to  the  spot  on  the  13th  of  the  next  five  months  which  they 
did  and  each  time  they  saw  the  apparition.  The  children 
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said  that  on  the  last  day  (13th  October)  they  would  see  a  sign 
in  the  sky.  On  the  day  as  the  news  spread  like  wild  fire, 
enormous  crowds  had  made  their  way  to  this  not  very  acces¬ 
sible  spot,  including  journalists  and  men  of  sceptical  turn  of 
mind  who  believe  in  no  visions  or  miracles.  At  the  given 
time  they  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  lo  !  the  sun  seemed  to 
be  leaping  out  and  rushing  towards  them.  They  had  the 
scare  of  their  lives.  Obviously  it  was  an  optical  illusion,  for 
the  sun  could  not  really  move  out  of  its  line  of  motion  with¬ 
out  creating  terrible  convulsions  on  earth.  Whatever  it  was, 
the  incredulous  were  confounded.  They  didn’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  As  at  Lourdes  a  spring  is  said  to  have  flowed 
out  where  the  vision  appeared.  A  spring  there  is,  I  saw  and 
drank  from  it.  Whether  it  was  there  or  had  newly  burst, 
I  couldn’t  swear. 

Our  tour  was  well  planned  so  that  we  could  see  some 
important  sights  on  the  way  to  and  from  Fatima.  We  passed 
through  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon,  and  as  we  sped  Northwards 
in  comfortable  buses  we  saw  the  newly  industrialised  region 
of  Portugal.  The  war  had  stimulated  this  development  in 
view  of  serious  difficulties  in  importing  consumer  goods. 
Our  first  halt  was  at  the  royal  palace  of  Mafra,  the  country 
retreat  of  the  kings,  an  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  the  famous 
Versailles  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  The  layout  was  the  same, 
though  there  were  no  gardens  attached.  The  rooms  painted 
in  different  pleasing  colours  with  their  furniture  were  kept  in 
tip  top  condition  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourists.  We  passed 
through  the  town  of  Castelo  Branco  where  Queen  Philippa, 
the  Lancastrian  princess  married  to  King  John  I,  had  founded 
the  Misericordia,  a  hospital  and  poor  house,  the  first  welfare 
institution  in  Portugal. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  monastery  of  Alcoba^a,  a 
Cistercian  foundation  nearly  eight  centuries  old,  a  massive 
structure  which  defied  the  ravages  of  time.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  monastic  institute  in  Portugal.  D.  Afonso 
Henriques  who  had  just  broken  away  from  the  Spanish  feudal 
overlordship  to  found  the  new  kingdom  of  Portugal,  had 
sought  recognition  of  his  kingship  from  Rome.  To  press 
his  suit,  he  needed  a  strong  influence  at  the  papal  court. 
At  this  time  the  most  influential  ecclesiastic  in  Europe  was 
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Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a  Cistercian  monk,  a  famous  preacher 
and  theologian,  a  pillar  of  Christianity,  the  prime-mover 
of  the  second  Crusade.  D.  Afonso  sought  his  good  offices 
and  in  return  promised  him  lands  and  funds  for  a  foundation 
in  Portugal.  Alcoba^a  was  the  chosen  site.  Here  in  the 
vast  church  are  mausoleums  of  King  John,  Queen  Philippa 
and  their  famous  sons  with  their  effigies  on  the  top.  In  the 
huge  kitchen  there  was  chaneiled  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
a  perpetual  spring-water  from  outside.  I  had  never  seen 
the  like. 

The  countryside  in  springtide  was  luxuriant  with  foliage 
and  flower.  There  were  roses  flowering  near  many  a  modest 
or  poor  thatched  house.  In  some  porches  I  saw  vine  trailing 
over  and  covering  a  wooden  structure.  Here  you  see  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  kept  out  of  sight  by  public  authorities 
in  Lisbon.  The  peasants  often  wore  tattered  clothes.  They 
have  not  caught  up  with  the  20th  century. 

Fatima  is  in  the  district  of  Leiria.  The  name  spells  a 
place  where  the  Moors  held  sway.  To  reach  the  place  of 
the  apparition  one  moved  through  a  narrow  road  slowly 
winding  up  to  a  small  barren  plateau.  Here  near  the  spot 
of  the  vision  a  great  shrine  was  being  built.  But  a  big  hospice 
was  completed  to  shelter  the  pilgrims  and  specially  the  sick 
who  are  attracted  by  the  magnet  of  faith  in  hope  of  a  cure. 
There  are,  however,  no  medical  arrangements  here  to  register 
the  cases  and  to  attend  to  the  sick  as  in  Lourdes.  We  had 
a  very  good  lunch  with  a  vintage  wine,  which  after  several 
hours  journey  we  greatly  relished.  A  small  chapel-like 
structure  marks  the  place  of  the  apparition.  Kneeling  down 
I  prayed  fervently  for  all  those  near  and  dear  to  me,  beseech¬ 
ing  Mary’s  powerful  intercession. 

The  place  was  bare  and  desolate.  No  human  habita¬ 
tion  in  sight.  After  a  couple  of  hours  rest  we  speeded  back 
to  Lisbon.  On  the  return  journey  we  stopped  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Castle  of  Tomar,  a  medieval  fort,  well  preserved 
showing  the  castellated  battlements,  turrets,  embrasures,  set 
up  on  a  high  ground  which  commanded  the  plain  below. 
The  massive  walls  which  once  defied  the  aggressor,  had 
become  obsolete  with  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
cannons. 
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Arrangements  had  been  made  for  us  to  visit  a  wine  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  way  and  to  sample  the  various  brands  produced. 
But  it  was  late  and  a  reception  cum  buffet  dinner  was  await¬ 
ing  us  at  Santarem,  an  old  city,  which  for  a  time  had  been 
the  capital  before  Lisbon  was  taken.  It  was  well  that  we 
missed  it,  as  we  might  not  have  been  steady  on  our  legs  when 
we  arrived  at  Santarem.  At  Santarem  we  were  taken  pro- 
cessionally  to  the  town  hall  with  a  band  and  all  and  with  the 
city  fathers  in  their  gowns.  There  the  President  welcomed 
us  with  high  flown  language  typical  of  the  Portuguese  oratory. 

Some  one  from  the  deputations  of  the  colonies  made 
a  suitable  reply.  On  coming  out  of  the  hall  I  met  a  brother 
of  the  Minister  of  Colonies,  Mr.  Duarte,  a  native  of  the  place 
and  very  proud  of  its  history  and  antiquities.  He  took  me 
under  his  wing  and  whisked  me  off  to  the  local  archaelogical 
museum.  He  showed  me  round,  drawing  my  attention  to 
important  specimens.  Thence  we  went  to  a  hall  where  a 
buffet  was  spread  out  with  all  sorts  of  dishes  in  profusion  and 
a  variety  of  sweets.  Wine  flowed  freely.  When  Mr.  Duarte 
and  myself  reached  the  dining  hall,  the  others  had  fallen  to 
with  a  will.  Mr.  Duarte  made  place  for  me  and  got  a  waiter 
to  pour  out  a  generous  draught  of  really  splendid  wine.  The 
Portuguese  food  bland  and  non-spicy  went  well  with  me, 
though  the  Goans  in  general  missed  the  home  condiments 
including  the  curries.  A  funny  sight  was  of  the  King  of 
Congo,  who  spread  out  a  large  bandanna,  and  gathering  all 
the  sweets  within  reach,  took  them  away  with  him.  Some 
King  !  Santarem  did  us  proud.  As  we  bowled  along  the 
deserted  road  and  silent  villages,  some  of  my  Goan  friends 
grew  nostalgic — wine  has  that  effect — and  went  on  singing 
mandos  sotto  voce  most  of  the  way.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
excursion. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  got  a  call  from  the  Minister.  The 
appointment  was  at  11  p.m.  I  went  to  the  Ministry  in  due 
time,  got  into  the  automatic  lift  and  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do, 
pressed  the  button  to  the  top  floor  where  the  offices  were. 
When  the  lift  stopped,  I  found  the  place  all  in  darkness  and 
realised  my  mistake.  The  Minister’s  chambers  were  on  a 
lower  floor.  So  I  pressed  the  button  and  the  lift  started,  but 
stopped  dead  leaving  me  stranded  high  up.  I  pressed  one 
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button  after  another.  The  lift  wouldn’t  budge.  Was  I  to 
spend  the  night  in  this  cage  ?  I  knew  all  the  offices  were 
closed  at  night.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  down 
below.  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  the  voice  for  help  and  fortu¬ 
nately  was  heard  by  them.  They  asked  me  what  was  wrong. 
I  explained  my  plight.  They  told  me  not  to  worry.  They 
would  see  to  it.  They  got  the  lift  moving  down.  I  could 
keep  my  tryst. 

Capt.  Duarte  received  me  courteously  and  asked  how  I 
had  enjoyed  the  trip  to  Fatima.  His  brother  had  apparently 
informed  him  about  his  encounter  with  me  at  Santarem. 
He  also  remarked  that  I  must  have  met  many  Goans,  occupy¬ 
ing  prominent  positions  in  Portugal.  Were  they  happy  with 
their  life  here  and  the  treatment  they  met  with  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  ?  he  queried.  I  told  him  that  they  seemed  satisfied 
with  their  life  and  status.  At  any  rate  they  hadn’t  made  any 
complaints  to  me.  I  was  wondering  what  was  the  relevance 
of  this  talk.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  impress  me  with  the  lack 
of  racial  prejudice  among  the  Portuguese.  After  some  fur¬ 
ther  inconsequential  talk,  he  said  to  me  :  “I  understand  that 
in  Bombay  there  are  two  representative  organisations.  Which 
one  do  you  represent  ?”  My  retort  was  sharp  :  Sir,  I  repre¬ 
sent  all  who  are  able  to  think  (in  Portuguese,  tudo  que  sabe 
pensar).  Pompeia  Viegas,  who,  I  had  said  earlier,  had  a 
fake  association  of  his  own  and  on  the  strength  of  that  wanted 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  Portuguese,  most  probably  had 
conveyed  this  to  the  officials  who  naturally  wanted  to  exploit 
it  to  their  own  ends.  My  reply  shut  up  the  Minister.  As  it 
was  getting  late,  I  came  to  the  point  and  asked  him  what  the 
decision  of  the  Government  was  about  the  issues  I  had  raised. 
He  was  quite  blunt — he  said  :  “Tell  the  intellectuals  of 
Bombay  that  the  question  of  autonomy  would  certainly  be 
considered.  In  the  matter  of  sovereignty  nothing  doing.” 
I  expressed  my  deep  regret  at  this  decision.  Is  it  the  last 
word  in  the  matter  ?  I  asked.  It  is,  he  said.  There  was 
no  point  in  further  discussion.  I  bade  him  good-bye  and 
went  back  to  the  hotel  in  an  unhappy  mood. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Mariano  J.  Saldanha  had  invited  me 
and  the  other  two  co-villagers,  Jaime  Rangel  and  Father 
Lobo  to  lunch.  I  spoke  to  them  about  the  demarche  I  had 
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made  with  the  Minister  and  the  disappointing  result.  I 
said  I  intended  to  confront  Salazar  himself.  I  would  ask 
for  an  appointment.  What  did  they  think  of  the  idea  ? 
They  said  nothing  would  be  lost  by  trying.  Dr.  Saldanha 
offered  to  type  my  letter.  So  I  drafted  a  letter  carefully.  I 
wrote  that  owing  to  poor  health  I  wanted  to  decline  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  his  government  to  attend  the  canonisation,  but 
thought  that  this  was  a  providential  opportunity  for  me  who 
was  conversant  with  the  evolving  situation  in  India  to  place 
before  the  Portuguese  Government  certain  facts  and  ideas 
regarding  the  future  of  Goa.  To  you,  I  wrote,  this  is  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  as  you  have  expressed  in  your  speech,  but  to  the 
Goans  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.  So  I  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  him  for  an  interview  at  an  early  date.  I  had  this 
letter  sent  by  a  special  messenger,  addressed  to  him  by  name 
and  marked  urgent. 

Three  days  later  I  was  rung  up  early  in  the  morning  by 
the  Director  of  Colonies,  who  informed  me  that  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Council  was  pleased  to  grant  me  an 
interview  at  6  p.m.  that  day.  He  also  informed  me  that  he 
would  also  meet  Pompeia  Viegas  at  the  same  time.  I  was 
upset  at  this  arrangement  which  had,  I  am  sure,  been  evolved 
by  the  Macchiavelis  of  the  department  to  neutralise  and  make 
me  ineffective  with  the  chief.  Imagine  both  of  us  claiming 
a  representative  character  talking  at  cross  purposes  and 
contradicting  each  other  to  the  secret  amusement  of  Salazar. 
A  more  embarrassing  and  undignified  position  I  couldn’t 
imagine.  I  would  rather  decline  the  appointment.  I  talked 
over  the  matter  with  Filipe  Pinto,  who  was  heart  and  soul 
with  me.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  suggested  that  I  should 
go  to  S.  Bento,  and  contact  the  private  secretary  of  Salazar, 
and  express  the  need  of  my  meeting  him  by  myself.  So  about 
3  p.m.  I  drove  to  S.  Bento,  and  after  some  difficulty  met  the 
Secretary.  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  was  engaged  in  an  im¬ 
portant  mission  and  that  it  was  essential  that  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  place  my  views  before  His  Excellency  pri¬ 
vately.  I  said  Pompeia  Viegas  was  a  man  with  whom  a 
person  of  any  standing  in  the  Goan  community  would  not 
associate  himself.  I  certainly  would  not  care  to  meet  the 
President  in  his  company.  I  have  no  objection,  I  said,  to 
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Pompeia  Viegas  meeting  him.  This  was  up  to  the  President. 
But  I  objected  to  his  company.  I  would  rather  miss  the 
appointment  I  said,  than  go  along  with  Pompeia.  Please 
make  this  clear  to  His  Excellency. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  were  on  the  spot  and  waited 
for  the  call  in  an  ante-chamber.  The  door  opened  and  the 
Secretary  beckoned  me  in.  Pompeia  got  the  shock  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Salazar  rose  up  and  shook  hands  and  moved  me  to  a  seat 
close  to  him.  He  inquired  solicitously  about  my  health  and 
whether  all  my  comforts  had  been  attended  to.  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  received  nothing  but  courtesy  and  kindness 
since  my  arrival  in  Portugal.  He  said  that  though  he  had 
long  servered  his  connection  with  the  University,  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  University  education.  He  asked  me 
about  the  University  and  about  the  system  of  higher  education 
in  Bombay  with  which  he  knew  I  was  associated.  I  explained 
the  difference.  Universities  like  those  of  Coimbra  and 
Lisbon,  I  said,  were  unitary  universities  where  all  the  teaching, 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate,  was  done  by  University 
teachers.  In  India  this  teaching  work  was  done  by  indivi¬ 
dual  colleges  which  were  affiliated  to  the  University.  Out  of 
three  humanities  colleges  in  Bombay  one  was  run  by  the 
Government  and  the  other  two  by  the  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  missions.  I  myself  had  been  trained  in  the  St.  Xavier's 
College,  a  Jesuit  institution.  The  University  exercised 
general  supervision  and  gave  overall  guidance  to  the  colleges, 
set  up  courses  for  studies,  carried  on  various  examinations 
and  conferred  degrees.  Some  time  now  the  University  had 
set  up  teaching  departments  of  its  own  in  Economics,  Socio¬ 
logy  and  Chemical  Technology.  But  it  was  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  with  post-graduate  studies.  I  told  him  briefly  about 
the  organisational  set-up,  with  the  Senate,  the  policy  making 
body,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  the  Syndicate  (executive 
body),  the  Academic  Council,  the  Faculties,  and  Boards  of 
studies.  He  was  obviously  interested  in  what  I  was  saying. 

He  next  turned  to  what  was  going  to  happen  in  India 
after  independence.  He  was  aware  that  there  were  many 
Rajas  in  India,  with  their  States.  Would  they  claim  inde¬ 
pendence  ?  he  queried.  If  they  were  wise,  I  replied,  they 
would  make  no  such  claim.  Once  their  main  support,  the 
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British  Crown,  was  removed,  they  would  be  isolated,  and 
they  would  be  crushed  between  the  outside  pressure  of  an 
independent  India  and  the  inside  pressure  of  their  own  subjects. 
So  the  wisest  course  for  them  would  be  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  national  government.  I  was  sure  the  Government  would 
be  generous  towards  them.  What  is  wrong,  he  said,  if  they 
sought  independence  ?  India  is  a  sub-continent.  It  is  the 
size  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  Do  we  not  have  so 
many  nations  in  the  area  ?  I  replied,  “Yes  there  are,  but 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  These  nations  have  for  centuries 
been  fighting  each  other  like  cats  and  dogs,  and  in  the  last 
terrible  war  involved  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  At  least 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  I  continued,  there  was  some  sort  of  unity, 
binding  them  together.  There  was  the  Church  and  there 
was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  however  weak  kept  the 
idea  of  unity  alive.  The  Reformation  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  rise  of  the  nationalist  governments  destroyed  both  unities 
and  disintegrated  Europe  into  warring  elements.  This 
suicidal  folly,  I  said,  is  now  patent  to  all,  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  unity.  We  don’t 
want  this  sort  of  chaotic  situation  to  arise  in  India. 

India  as  one  has  a  great  future.  It  will  be  economically 
viable.  People  and  goods  will  move  freely  all  over.  We 
shall  need  no  passports  and  visas,  nor  put  up  tariff  walls. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  Secretary  peeped  in, 
but  Salazar  made  a  gesture  and  the  door  was  closed  again. 
1  presume  Salazar  had  marked  a  certain  time  for  me,  and 
the  Secretary  was  to  advert  him  of  it.  But  the  Premier  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  conversation,  and  signalled  him  off. 

I  mentioned  that  as  a  student  of  politics,  I  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  corporative  system  Salazar  had  created,  and 
had  even  given  a  lecture  on  it.  Since  coming  to  Portugal 
I  said,  I  had  read  a  lot  of  literature  on  it.  What  literature  ? 
he  asked.  What  your  publicity  agency  is  supplying. 
“That”  he  cried  with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  which  sur¬ 
prised  me.  “You  can  remain  as  our  guest  as  long  as  you 
like.  See  with  your  own  eyes  and  make  up  your  mind  on  it.” 

I  turned  the  conversation  to  Goa  and  Goans.  I  said 
the  Portuguese  here  had  no  idea  of  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  Goa.  They  think  of  Goa  as  a  Catholic  stronghold. 
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But  Catholics  are  very  much  a  minority  there.  The  villages 
once  populated  by  Catholics  in  what  is  known  as  Velhas 
Conquistas  were  all  deserted.  The  strong  current  of  emigra¬ 
tion  was  draining  Goa  of  its  best  values.  The  whole  economy 
is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Hindus.  They  control  the  trade 
and  all  the  crafts.  Of  organised  industry  there  is  none.  The 
Portuguese  in  India  I  went  on,  have  created  Goan  Catholics 
in  their  own  image  and  likeness.  They  are  bureaucrats  and 
all  the  educated  Catholics  want  is  a  job,  however,  small  in 
public  offices.  Trade,  shop-keeping  is  below  their  dignity. 
They  show  in  Goa  no  initiative,  no  enterprise.  Yet,  when 
they  migrate,  say  to  East  Africa,  they  show  a  good  deal  of 
enterprise.  My  own  father-in-law,  for  instance,  had  been 
a  pioneer  in  Uganda  and  had  made  a  fortune  in  trade. 

In  this  desultory  talk,  my  time  was  exhausted.  He 
regretted  he  couldn’t  give  me  more  time,  but  he  said  I  was 
welcome  to  write  and  convey  to  him  what  I  wanted. 

He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  me,  rose  from  his 
chair  and  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  This,  it  appears, 
was  a  signal  mark  of  honour.  He  is  a  reserved  man  and 
doesn’t  easily  unbend.  However,  the  main  purpose  of  my 
interview  was  frustrated. 

I  came  to  know  a  few  years  later  that  I  had  impressed 
him  deeply.  An  emissary  of  his,  Dr.  Socrates  da  Costa,  a 
trusted  lieutenant,  head  of  the  Uniao  Nacional  in  Goa  and 
Goa’s  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  met  me  in  Bombay 
in  the  fall  of  1953,  my  friend  Dr.  Socrates  Noronha  having- 
arranged  the  meeting  at  a  lunch  in  a  well-known  club.  Dr. 
da  Costa  told  me  that  Salazar  had  sent  him  to  assess  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  public  feeling  in  Goa,  and  to  make  a  frank 
report.  “I  receive,”  Salazar  said,  “many  resolutions  and 
telegrams  of  loyalty  from  Goa.  But  that  Professor  who  came 
from  Bombay  gave  us  quite  a  different  idea.  I  want  to  know 
the  truth.  If  the  Goans  owing  to  nationalist  feelings  or 
economic  reasons  wish  to  join  India  voluntarily,  I  shall  not 
stand  in  their  way.  But  if  coercion  is  used  to  force  them 
against  their  will,  I  shall  stand  by  them  and  support  them  to 
the  limit.”  I  thought  this  was  very  fair  of  Dr.  Salazar.  What 
his  envoy  reported  is  not  known  to  me,  but  Salazar’s  attitude 
later  grew  rigid  to  a  degree. 
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A  couple  of  days  earlier  a  curious  incident  had  happened. 
It  was  near  lunch  time  and  I  was  standing  in  the  foyer  of  the 
hotel,  when  two  men  came  in.  One  of  them,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  fair  and  blonde,  a  rare  type  among  the  Portu¬ 
guese  whom  I  had  seen  on  board  the  pilgrim  ship  to  Rome, 
shook  my  hand  and  asked  me  if  I  had  lunched.  I  said  I 
was  about  to.  Then  come  along,  he  said,  we  shall  have  a 
lunch  elsewhere.  We  got  into  his  car  and  went  to  a  top 
hotel,  where  he  ordered  a  lunch  for  three.  I  was  completely 
mystified.  Perhaps  he  had  learnt  something  about  me  and 
was  interested  to  make  better  acquaintance.  It  was  only  in 
the  course  of  the  lunch  that  I  found  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  He  and  his  companion  who  was  an  Englishman 
were  partners  in  a  business  firm.  At  a  dinner  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Embassy  in  Rome  which  I  did  not  attend,  having 
no  formal  evening  dress,  he  had  met  our  Pompeia  Viegas 
who  had  introduced  himself  as  a  big  merchant  in  Bombay  ! 
Indeed,  the  adventurer  had  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lisbon  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  papers  that  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  in  negotiations  with  any  firm  which  would  like  to  trade 
in  India.  It  was  to  meet  him  that  the  gentleman  had  come 
to  Hotel  Liz.  He  had  mistaken  me  for  him,  though  there 
was  no  resemblance  between  us.  They  rang  up  Pompeia 
and  asked  him  to  come  over.  When  he  did,  our  Portuguese 
friend  left  him  to  the  Britisher  to  talk  business  and  sat  with 
me.  Unfortunately  I  forget  his  name.  He  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy.  His  father  had  been  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  monarchy.  He  was  a  practising  Catholic. 
He  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Action.  He  was  married,  but 
couldn’t  get  on  very  well  with  his  wife.  I  was  astonished  at 
such  an  intimate  revelation  to  a  total  stranger.  When  I 
casually  mentioned  I  hoped  to  meet  Dr.  Salazar,  he  asked  me 
to  put  in  a  word  for  him.  He  was  not  cut  out  for  a  business¬ 
man.  His  inclination  was  to  diplomacy — a  post  in  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  embassy.  He  assured  me  he  spoke  French  fluently. 
I  thought  him  queer.  A  would-be  diplomat  who  pours 
out  his  family  secrets  to  the  first  man  he  meets  !  Fancy  a 
man  asking  one  who  was  going  to  meet  the  President  on 
official  business  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  use  his  influence 
to  get  him  a  job  !  Anyhow,  I  warned  him  not  to  take  Pom- 
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peia’s  business  talk  seriously.  It  was  a  word  to  the  wise. 
But  was  this  man  wise  ? 

The  Portuguese  were  never  noted  for  games  and  sports. 
Indeed,  physical  education  was  utterly  neglected  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  Estado 
Novo  (New  State  as  the  current  regime  styled  itself).  The 
Portuguese  have  taken  to  games.  Soccer  has  become  popular, 
and  football  clubs  have  sprung  up.  The  Bemfica  Club 
team  now-a-days  has  an  international  reputation.  The 
year  I  was  there,  the  Portuguese  had  won  the  World  Cham¬ 
pionship  in  ice-hockey  and  they  were  very  proud  of  it,  as 
well  they  might.  The  Dictators  of  whatever  colour  go  out 
for  prestigious  undertakings,  whether  they  need  or  can  afford 
them  or  not.  Thus  I  was  shown  in  Rome  what  was  known 
as  Mussolini’s  folly — a  tube  railway  half  built  and  now 
abandoned.  If  London,  New  York  and  Moscow  had  under¬ 
ground  railways,  why  not  Rome  ?  It  is  a  question  of  pres¬ 
tige.  Italy  under  Mussolini  laid  claim  to  a  first  class  power 
status,  and  the  Metro  was  a  status  symbol.  Salazar,  more 
thrifty,  didn’t  go  in  for  this  folly,  but  he  spent  a  lot  of  money 
in  building  a  big  open  air  stadium  outside  the  city  limits  and 
also  laid  out  football  and  other  playfields  so  that  he  could 
have  international  meets  and  tournaments  in  Portugal. 
Domnic  Pereira  and  I  went  to  see  it,  and  were  shown  round 
by  the  caretaker.  It  compared  favourably  with  our  Bombay 
stadium.  We  also  visited  the  Campo  de  Touradas  (Bull 
ring)  in  the  city,  but  didn’t  see  a  bull-fight.  These  are  not 
so  popular  as  in  Spain  and  are  much  less  gory. 

We  also  took  a  train  to  see  the  popular  beaches  of  Cascaes 
and  Estoril.  A  young  woman  who  was  sitting  by  my  side 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  Brazilian.  The  Brazilians,  tanned  by 
the  tropical  sun,  have  our  colour.  When  I  told  her  I  had 
come  from  India,  she  asked  me  if  my  wife  wore  a  nose  ring. 
1  was  amused,  and  told  her  that  only  Hindu  women  wore 
these  rings.  She  plied  me  with  questions  about  Goa.  She 
said  she  was  going  to  Estoril  to  bathe.  I  was  surprised, 
since  she  was  wearing  quite  a  few  ornaments.  She  said  she 
had  no  fear  of  losing  them. 

Both  Cascaes  and  Estoril  boast  of  very  fine  beaches, 
and  a  large  number  of  privately  owned  chalets  besides  hotels 
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catering  for  tourists.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  British 
visitors,  men  and  women  promenading  on  the  sandy  beaches, 
which  were  bright  with  many  coloured  umbrellas  stuck  in 
the  ground  for  shade.  But  their  bathing  costumes  were 
modest.  Bikinis  were  yet  to  be  born.  Estoril  is  the  only 
place  in  Portugal  with  a  Casino,  where  heavy  gambling  is 
indulged  in  at  night.  We  had  a  look  at  the  elegant  setting. 
Estoril  has  become  a  refuge  for  displaced  monarchs  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  place  and  not  too  expensive. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  the  editor  of  the  leading 
Portuguese  newspaper  O  Diario  de  Noticias  came  over  to 
the  hotel  for  an  interview.  He  asked  me  my  impressions  of 
the  city  and  the  country.  I  said  I  had  seen  little  of  the 
countryside,  but  a  good  deal  of  Lisbon,  a  beautiful  city, 
peaceful  and  orderly,  and  obviously  opulent.  I  was  carrying 
away  I  said  happy  memories  of  my  stay  in  Portugal.  When 
he  turned  to  the  situation  in  Goa  and  its  future,  I  obviously 
shocked  him  when  I  said  that  Goa  would  inevitably  gravitate 
into  bigger  India.  He  had  not  imagined  such  a  contingency. 
His  Goan  contacts  were  with  men  highly  assimilated  and 
indistinguishable  in  their  culture  an  sway  of  living  from  the 
metropolitan  Portuguese.  I  gave  him  the  Goan  background, 
a  small  land  where  Hindus  largely  predominated,  hardly 
touched  by  Western  culture,  and  a  people  economically 
heavily  dependent  on  greater  India.  It  was  a  long  interview. 
Having  left  Lisbon  early  next  morning,  I  had  no  chance  of 
reading  what  appeared  in  the  paper.  But  from  Goa  papers 
which  transcribed  the  report,  I  found  that  only  the  pleasant 
things  I  had  said,  had  been  printed  and  the  rest,  barring  an 
ambiguous  reference  to  possible  difficulties  in  the  near  future, 
had  been  blacked  out  whether  by  the  censor  or  the  worldly 
wise  editor  I  did  not  know. 

Though  I  had  an  open  invitation  from  the  Premier  to 
stay  as  long  as  I  liked,  I  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  accept 
further  hospitality  from  a  government,  against  whose  colonial 
policy  I  had  decided  to  move.  So  on  July  21a  large  group  of 
Goans  were  lifted  off  the  Lisbon  airport  by  a  Norwegian 
Skymaster  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
taken  to  the  air,  that  unstable  element,  and  I  was  nervous. 
As  we  took  off,  I  was  amused  to  see  a  fellow  passenger  who 
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I  had  never  seen  stepping  into  a  church,  crossing  himself 
devoutly.  We  crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  landed  in 
Tunis  for  lunch.  It  was  a  desolate  land  we  flew  over  there¬ 
after.  Lybia,  once  the  granary  of  Europe,  was  a  vast  sandy 
waste.  The  Arabs,  children  of  the  desert,  turned  all  they 
touched  into  a  desert.  The  flight  was  a  bit  unpleasant  as 
owing  to  intense  heat  pockets  of  thin  air  were  formed  and 
our  plane  took  sudden  plunges.  We  landed  in  Cairo  at 
nightfall.  The  city  was  a  blaze  of  lights.  Next  morning 
we  took  time  to  ride  to  the  great  pyramid  of  the  Pharaoh 
Khufru  (Cheops),  the  colossal  tomb  built  by  the  megaloma¬ 
niac  king.  Built  with  massive  blocks  of  sandstone,  weighing 
many  tons,  set  in  place  one  over  the  other  tapering  to  a  point, 
without  any  mortar.  How  without  pulleys  they  managed 
this  feat  is  a  wonder.  The  expenditure  of  muscle,  energy 
and  even  life  was  no  problem.  They  were  slaves  and  ex¬ 
pendable.  I  went  into  it  accompanied  by  a  guide  and  climbed 
to  the  top  where  lay  two  empty  sarcophagi.  The  last  por¬ 
tion  of  the  climb  I  had  to  do  in  a  bent  position  so  low  was  the 
passage.  It  wasn’t  worth  the  trouble.  By  the  side  of  this 
pyramid  was  the  enigmatic  Sphinx,  a  large  lion  couchant 
with  a  human  face  staring  into  the  desert.  A  vandal  had 
damaged  the  nose.  The  pyramid  is  a  wonder,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  massive  size,  but  because  of  the  geometrical  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  structure,  bespeaking  high  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  of  Egyptians  over  5000  years  ago. 

On  our  way  back  we  visited  the  Cairo  Museum,  con¬ 
taining  many  articles  of  archaeological  and  artistic  interest. 
Among  the  exhibits  are  Egyptian  mummies,  embalmed 
bodies  which  have  endured  for  millenia.  The  Egyptian 
secret  of  embalming  dead  bodies  has  been  lost.  The  abso¬ 
lutely  dry  climate  of  Egypt  helps  in  preservation  of  ancient 
objects,  including  the  papyrus,  containing  the  old  hierogly¬ 
phic  script.  The  most  precious  exhibits  are  the  treasures  of 
Pharaoh  Tutankhamen  found  in  his  unrifled  tomb  which  by 
a  stroke  of  luck  had  escaped  the  fate  of  other  Pharaonic 
pyramids,  where  thieves  had  long  found  a  way  and  carried 
away  priceless  loot.  This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1922 — 
a  series  of  convolute  underground  passages  and  ante-chambers 
leading  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  Next  to  it  was  found  the 
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treasure  chamber  with  the  royal  seal  on  the  door  still  intact. 
It  contained  his  throne,  the  royal  furniture  and  provisions 
for  the  long  journey  to  the  underworld,  well  preserved.  In¬ 
side  a  sacrophagus  of  yellow  quartz,  resting  on  gold  plinth, 
was  the  Pharaoh  mummy — the  head  covered  with  a  mask 
of  gold,  enamelled  and  adorned  with  precious  stones.  It  is 
a  find  of  historic  value  showing  the  kind  of  articles  used  in 
the  13th  Century  B.C.  Tutankhamen  was  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  the  great  religious  reformer  Amenhotep  IV, 
who  changed  his  name  to  Ikhnaton  when  he  banned  the 
numerous  gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  and  promoted  the 
worship  of  one  God.  The  numerous  priests  who  made  a  fat 
living  on  the  rituals  of  the  old  gods,  became  unemployed  and 
plotted  against  him.  Under  Ikhnaton  Egyptian  art  shed 
off  the  old  rigid  hieratic  posture  and  became  more  natural. 
After  Tutankhamen’s  death,  the  priests  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  new-fangled  monotheism  and  reimposed  on  the 
king  and  the  people  the  old  cult  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  the  rest. 

We  had  a  look  at  the  crowded  bazaar,  typically  oriental, 
and  were  inveigled  by  our  guide  into  a  perfume  shop.  The 
guides,  I  suppose,  are  hand-in-glove  with  the  shopkeepers  to 
fleece  the  unsuspecting  tourists.  We  were  not  fleeceable, 
having  little  dough.  So  it  was  for  them  wasted  labour.  In 
Cairo  we  met  again  the  East,  with  crowded  markets  and 
everlasting  haggling.  The  streets  dirty  with  rubbish,  beggars 
and  rogues,  though  of  rogues  there  was  no  dearth  in  Europe 
as  I  found  to  my  cost. 

That  night  we  emplaned  for  India.  Late  at  night  I 
was  still  awake.  For  the  gentleman  by  my  side  was  snoring 
abominably.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  loud  detonation, 
and  a  sudden  downward  plunge  of  the  plane.  I  thought 
we  were  dropping  into  the  sea  and  with  bated  breath  was 
waiting  for  the  end.  Nothing  happened.  After  sometime 
there  was  another  big  noise  and  a  plunge.  Thereafter  smooth 
sailing.  Almost  all  the  passengers  were  fast  asleep,  and  didn’t 
hear  anything.  We  landed  in  Karachi  about  lunch  time, 
remained  at  the  airport  for  a  while  for  transhipment  into  a 
Bombay  bound  plane.  As  the  evening  shadows  lengthened, 
I  was  back  home,  sweet  home.  A  letter  received  in  Lisbon 
had  reassured  me,  all  was  quiet  on  the  home  front. 
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KNOCKED  OUT 

DURING  the  two  months’  absence,  I  had  all  but  lost 
touch  with  the  developments  in  India  at  the  crucial 
stage.  The  Italians  and  the  Portuguese  rarely  reported  any¬ 
thing  from  India.  Indeed  the  Portuguese  papers  were 
very  dull  reading,  the  dead  hand  of  a  stupid  censorship  lying 
heavy  on  them.  Only  once  an  English  visitor  to  Lisbon  had 
lent  me  a  copy  of  the  London  Times,  which  carried  important 
Indian  news.  So  I  made  haste  to  glance  at  the  latest  issues 
of  the  Times  of  India  to  find  my  feet  again  on  the  native  soil. 
Besides,  there  was  official  correspondence  specially  of  the 
Catholic  Union  to  attend  to,  as  no  one  had  been  appointed 
to  act  as  Secretary  during  my  absence. 

Among  the  letters  I  found  one  from  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Bombay,  B.G.  Kher,  to  whom  on  May  15  I  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Union  had  submitted  a  representation.  One 
of  the  matters  raised  was  about  the  punitive  tax  imposed  on 
our  locality  as  a  result  of  a  communal  fracas  which  had 
occurred,  involving  damage  to  life  and  property.  This  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  generally  peaceful  atmosphere  of  Chembur 
was  as  usual  confined  to  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities. 
But  the  tax  was  to  be  levied  from  all  residents.  I  wrote 
asking  for  exemption  of  Christians  from  this  penalty.  Why 
should  a  law  abiding  and  peaceful  community  pay  for  the 
sins  of  others  ?  I  pointed  out  that,  far  from  indulging  in 
anti-social  activities,  we  were  trying  our  best  to  bring  about 
peace  and  amity.  The  Chembur  Residents’  Association, 
of  which  I  was  the  moving  spirit,  had  acted  in  this  direction. 

The  other  matter  was  about  grant-in-aid  to  English 
teaching  primary  schools.  The  E.  T.  schools  were  integrated 
units,  providing  education  from  the  infant  to  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  class  under  one  roof  and  direction.  They  were  as  a 
whole  under  the  control  of  the  Educational  Department.  But 
some  years  ago  the  Department  had  separated  the  primary 
classes — Infant  to  Class  IV — and  passed  them  on  to  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Bombay  Municipality.  Government  pro¬ 
mised  to  pay  this  body  the  total  amount  actually  disbursed 
to  the  primary  section  at  the  date  of  transfer.  This  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  various  schools  in  certain  proportions.  Now 
from  year  to  year  both  the  number  of  pupils  and  expenditure 
went  up.  But  the  grants  remained  frozen.  The  Munici¬ 
pality  took  the  stand  the  Government  had  thrown  these 
schools  into  their  hands.  It  was  the  latter's  responsibility. 
They  should  provide  additional  grants  for  the  schools.  I 
had,  therefore,  pleaded  for  more  money.  Mr.  Kher  was 
also  the  Minister  for  Education. 

In  a  personal  letter  Mr.  Kher  wrote  :  “I  have  brought 
your  suggestion  about  the  exemption  of  Christians  from 
collective  fines  from  communal  trouble  to  the  Minister  for 
Home  Department,  and  shall  have  an  enquiry  made  about 
your  grievance  regarding  the  primary  schools,  though  I  think 
the  latter  matter  should  primarily  be  one  for  the  Municipa¬ 
lity  to  deal  with.  I  have  sent  extracts  of  your  letter  to  the 
Minister  for  Home  Department  and  the  Secretary  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  Educational  Department,  for  the  purpose.” 

The  result  of  my  intervention  was  that  no  collective 
fines  were  recovered  from  Christians.  As  for  the  grant-in-aid, 
Government  and  Municipality  came  to  an  agreement  whereby 
the  English  primary  schools  were  to  be  treated  on  a  par  with 
primary  schools  in  regional  languages.  This  was  right  since, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  Municipality 
on  my  motion  had  accepted  English  as  a  regional  medium, 
and  primary  education  was  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Municipality.  Since  then  normal  grants  have  been  paid  to 
E.  T.  schools  by  the  Corporation. 

Glancing  at  the  papers  I  noticed  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Pakistan  had  no  Christian  representative.  So 
on  July  24  I  wired  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Lobo,  Karachi,  urging  im¬ 
mediate  representation  to  Jinnah  for  nominating  two  repre¬ 
sentatives,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant.  I  said  I  was 
prepared  to  fly  to  Karachi  if  necessary.  Mr.  Lobo  apparently 
had  ceased  to  be  President  of  the  Catholic  Association  of 
Sind.  He  passed  my  wire  immediately  to  his  successor, 
Mr.  Frank  D’Souza  who  had  now  retired  from  the  Railway 
Board  and  had  settled  down  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in 
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Karachi.  He  immediately  wrote  to  me  thanking  me  for  my 
kind  interest  in  the  matter  which  was  really  their  business. 
It  was  nice  of  me  to  volunteer  to  fly  to  Karachi  to  assist  them. 
He  accepted  the  offer  gratefully  and  asked  me,  if  possible, 
to  arrange  to  be  in  Karachi  on  July  29  as  he  had  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  July  30,  at  which 
my  presence  would  be  useful.  He  offered  his  hospitality 
during  my  stay  in  Karachi.  He  also  wanted  me  to  address 
a  public  meeting,  the  date  and  time  being  settled  after  my 
arrival. 

So  I  had  hardly  settled  down  at  home  when  I  had  to 
rush  to  Karachi  where  I  arrived  on  August  4  and  was  driven 
by  Mr.  D’Souza  to  his  bungalow  Maryville.  I  met  his  wife 
who  attended  to  my  comforts  during  the  week  I  spent 
in  Karachi,  which  was  temporarily  the  capital  of  the  new 
Islamic  State.  The  place  was  flooded  with  refugees.  On  the 
other  hand  the  exodus  of  the  Hindu  Sindhis,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chantile  community,  had  begun.  For  the  first  time  I  saw 
camels  as  an  ungainly  means  of  transport.  Karachi  had, 
besides  a  number  of  working  class  Goans  who  were  birds  of 
passage,  a  good  nucleus  of  Goan  settlers  owning  their  own 
comfortable  homes  and  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
professions,  business  and  services.  The  partition  of  India 
had  unsettled  them,  as  it  had  done  all  of  us,  but  they  were 
not  like  Hindus,  panicky  and  ready  to  quit.  They  expected 
to  get  fair  treatment  from  Government,  as  there  had  never 
been  any  communal  tension  between  Muslims  and  Christians 
in  India. 

On  August  5  in  the  evening  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Association  of 
Sind,  and  met  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community. 
The  Association  was  affiliated  to  the  Catholic  Union  and  was 
one  of  its  founder  members.  With  the  partition  of  India, 
the  question  arose  whether  it  would  remain  a  member.  In 
view  of  the  prevailing  political  tension  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  would  it  be  advisable  to  continue  this  connection  ? 
The  consensus  was  that  the  Association  should  regrettably 
disaffiliate  itself  and  stand  on  its  own  legs.  At  the  next 
General  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union  it  was  decided  to 
confine  its  jurisdiction  to  India  alone.  The  main  question 
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which  had  brought  me  to  Karachi  was  Christian  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  civic  status  of 
Christians  in  Pakistan.  The  Committee  decided  that  a 
suitable  representation  be  made  to  the  Governor-General 
Mr.  M.  A.  Jinnah,  and  I  should  try  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan,  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Gulam  Hussein  Hidaya- 
tullah,  Governor  of  Sind.  The  Committee  settled  the  general 
lines  of  this  representation  in  consultation  with  me.  I  drafted 
it  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Jinnah.  The  interview  with  Jinnah  did 
not  materialise,  as  he  was  too  busy  to  spare  the  time.  Pos¬ 
sibly  any  organisation  connected  with  India  was  anathema 
to  him.  However  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  urged  him  to  nominate  two  Christian  members 
to  the  Assembly.  He  assured  me  the  Christians  would  be 
adequately  represented.  In  order  to  see  that  such  members 
were  truly  representative,  I  urged  that  nomination  should  be 
made  in  consultation  with  existing  organisations,  Catholic 
Association  of  Sind  and  the  Indian  Christian  Associations 
of  Sind  and  Punjab.  I  impressed  upon  Mr.  Ali  Khan  that 
Christians  were  not  asking  for  any  privileges,  but  for  equality 
of  rights  and  opportunities  as  citizens  of  the  nation.  They 
should  not  be  treated  as  second  class  citizens.  I  pointed 
out  that  there  never  had  been  any  trouble  or  tension  between 
Muslims  and  Christians  and  that  the  Government  could 
count  on  their  loyalty  to,  and  full  co-operation  with,  the  new 
regime.  The  Prime  Minister  assured  me  that  there  would 
be  no  discrimination,  but  all  would  be  given  equal  rights  of 
citizenship.  He  thanked  me  for  the  assurance  of  loyalty  and 
co-operation.  He  was  very  courteous  and  considerate.  He 
appreciated  that  a  small  community  must  feel  apprehensions 
for  its  future,  but,  so  far  as  Government  policy  went,  all 
minorities,  he  said  would  be  protected,  and  their  rights  safe¬ 
guarded.  I  specially  mentioned  the  religious  liberty  and 
educational  rights. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Misquitta,  a  rich  landlord  who 
had  been  President  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Karachi, 
I  went  to  see  the  Governor  of  Sind  Hidayatullah.  It  was 
10-30  a.m.  when  he,  a  hulky  figure,  stumbled  into  the  waiting 
room,  hardly  steady  on  his  legs.  The  worthy  knight  was  too 
fond  of  the  bottle,  and,  I  was  told,  passed  out  almost  every 
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night.  He  attended  a  Catholic  club,  where  liquor  flowed 
freely,  and  was  on  very  good  terms  with  leading  Catholics. 
His  own  private  Secretary  was  a  Catholic.  I  explained  to 
him  the  object  of  my  mission  to  Karachi  and  our  efforts  to 
secure  suitable  representation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  safeguards  for  our  legitimate  rights.  He  promised  to 
use  whatever  influence  he  had  to  meet  our  wishes.  He  was, 
he  said,  a  good  friend  of  Catholics.  He  also  knew  personally 
Mr.  Misquitta.  After  thanking  him,  we  withdrew,  hoping 
he  had  taken  in  what  I  had  spoken. 

I  had  impressed  on  the  Committee  the  need  of  joining 
hands  with  Protestants  in  this  matter,  which  affected  both 
sides  equally.  Besides,  each  Association  was  small  and  weak, 
and  only  united  they  could  stand.  They  followed  my  advice. 
In  his  letter  of  August  17,  Mr.  D'Souza  informed  me  that 
Mr.  S.  P.  Singha  of  Lahore  was  in  Karachi,  and  that  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Christian  Association  of  Sind  a 
mass  meeting  had  been  held,  at  which  he  had  spoken.  Many 
Catholics  had  attended  the  meeting.  He  wrote  further  that 
Air.  Singha  was  all  for  separate  electorate  for  Christians, 
which,  I  suppose  would  assure  his  return,  as  the  bulk  of 
Christians  were  in  Punjab.  I  thought  this  was  a  mistake. 
However  it  was  up  to  them  to  decide  it.  It  was  their  funeral. 

I  gave  two  public  addresses.  One  in  English  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Association  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Lobo 
in  the  chair,  and  the  other  in  Konkani  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Goan  Union  (Karachi  branch)  with  Mr.  Orfino  D’Sa, 
Municipal  Councillor,  presiding.  In  the  former  lecture  I 
gave  my  impressions  of  post-war  Europe,  that  part  which  I 
had  occasion  to  see,  and  of  the  canonisation  ceremony,  but 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  stress  the  need  of  a 
strong  organisation  to  protect  their  legitimate  interests.  The 
Catholic  Association  of  Sind,  I  said,  is  fortunate  in  having  at 
its  head  reliable  and  intelligent  leaders,  who  deserved  full 
support  ;  a  small  community  like  theirs  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  factiousness  and  cheap  criticism.  In  the  Konkani 
lecture  I  alluded  to  the  future  of  Goa  in  the  context  of  the  rise 
of  two  independent  states.  This  was  bound  to  create  diffi¬ 
culties  for  Goans.  Those  who  intended  to  throw  their  lot 
with  Pakistan  as  all  the  Karachi  settlers  must  do,  should 
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be  loyal  citizens  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  which 
was  theirs  as  well  as  anybody  else’s.  Those  who  wished  to 
maintain  their  links  with  Goa  and  were  not  seeking  Pakistani 
citizenship,  should  by  their  industry  and  honesty  earn  their 
right  to  a  living.  They  should  eschew  politics,  but  co-operate 
with  the  other  communities  in  all  social  and  welfare  institu¬ 
tions.  In  no  case  they  should  isolate  themselves  and  be  looked 
upon  as  an  alien  element  which  causes  irritation  in  the  body- 
politic.  I  was  sorry  to  hear,  I  said,  that  while  our  girls  were 
showing  earnestness  and  ambition  for  excellence,  our  boys 
were  shirkers  of  work,  and  were  only  interested  in  getting  a 
job  at  the  earliest.  Such  jobs  were  bound  to  be  blind  alley 
jobs  without  hopes  or  prospects.  Higher  education  was  now 
a  necessity,  I  peaded.  Specially  technical  education,  since 
both  India  and  Pakistan  were  bound  to  launch  into  ambi¬ 
tious  development.  The  Chairman  in  his  introductory  speech 
said  that  I  had  just  left  the  headship  of  a  leading  High  School 
in  Bombay  and  that  the  old  students  of  the  school  and  friends 
and  admirers  were  busy  raising  funds  to  commemorate  my 
long  tenure. 

I  was  glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  G.  M. 
Lobo,  a  prestigious  figure  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Frank  D’Souza, 
a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  savoir-faire ,  on  whom  had  fallen 
the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  local  community.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  advocate  Willie  Lobo,  a  great  admirer 
and  supporter  of  The  Week,  with  whom  I  had  once  maintained 
constant  correspondence,  Mrs.  Raymond,  widow  of  the  late 
Judicial  Commissioner  whom  I  had  met  in  Old  Goa  as  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Catholic  Conference,  and  some  of  her  sons. 
Mr.  Abreo,  son  of  the  famous  Cincinnatus,  the  founder  of  the 
colony  which  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Misquitta  who  took  me 
around  in  his  old  jalopy — a  ride  in  it  was  a  hazardous  expe¬ 
rience — who  had  played  a  significant  role  in  the  local  Muni¬ 
cipality,  Mr.  O.  D’Sa  who  was  married  to  a  cousin  of  mine, 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Castellino,  leading  advocate  and  Dr.  Julius 
Castellino  who  were  related  to  me.  Prof.  L.  A.  D’Souza, 
Secretary  of  the  Association  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Sequeira,  M.B.E. 
father  of  my  old  college  mate  Socrates.  Practically  everyday 
I  was  invited  to  a  lunch  or  dinner,  which  threw  undue  burdens 
on  my  stomach.  However,  I  survived.  Mr.  Frank  D’Souza 
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was  a  generous  and  cultured  host  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  converse.  He  was  also  deeply  religious.  I  must  confess 
the  days  I  spent  in  Karachi  were  filled  with  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries.  Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  D’Souza  sold  his  bungalow 
in  Karachi  and  migrated  to  Bombay.  Mrs.  Raymond 
during  a  visit  to  us  in  Bombay  was  bitter  about  what  she 
called  his  desertion  when  they  in  Karachi  had  sore  need  of 
his  leadership.  In  Bombay  he  was  lost  and  didn’t  play  any 
significant  part  either  in  civic  or  Catholic  life. 

Karachi,  I  found  a  clean  city  and  much  less  noisy  than 

Bombay.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  food,  no  rationing,  which 

was  a  blessing.  Fish  and  fruit  were  abundant  and  cheap. 

I  noted  with  interest  a  church  of  ours  built  in  Sarracenic 

style  with  dome  and  minarets  just  like  a  mosque.  I  have  yet 

to  see  a  church  in  India,  architecturally  redolent  of  the  soil. 

All  Father  Heras’  labours  haven’t  yet  yielded  fruit.  But  the 

spirit  of  Vatican  II  may  yet  breathe  new  ideas  into  our 

church  builders. 

*  *  *  * 

August  15 — the  whole  nation  goes  wild  with  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  Nehru  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Red  Fort 
in  Delhi  announces  this  tryst  with  destiny.  The  past  few 
months  have  been  clouded  with  communal  discords  and  the 
future  too  was  dark  and  foreboding.  We  wiped  it  out  of 
our  mind,  and  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  as  every  lover  of  the  motherland  must.  Freedom  had 
not  been  cheaply  bought.  It  had  been  hard-won  by  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  much  suffering,  many  tears,  no  little  blood. 
It  must  be  all  the  more  precious  for  that.  There  was  a  fly 
in  the  ointment.  Bharat  had  been  rent  in  two — political 
ambitions  and  follies  and  religious  fanaticisms  had  brought 
about  this  unhappy  partition.  We  had  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain.  If  only  this  were  the  end  of  the  secular 
dispute  and  the  beginning  of  fraternal  peace.  It  would  be 
worthwhile.  Painful  surgery,  but  new  life  !  It  was  not  to  be. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of  my  life,  a  day 
to  which  I  had  looked  forward  to  with  unquenchable  hopes 
and  longings.  A  great  dream  come  true.  Come  what  may, 
this  day  at  least  was  mine.  This  cup  of  joy  I  must  drain  to 
the  very  dregs.  Alas  !  this  was  only  metaphorical.  Else- 
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where  in  the  world  such  a  day  would  call  for  deep  potations. 
A  stupid  puritanism  had  deprived  us  of  this  normal  way  of 
celebration. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  He  was 
hailed  as  the  victor  of  bloodless  war,  the  father  of  the  Nation. 
No  one  would  in  a  day  like  this  carp  at  this  claim.  History 
of  course  with  its  impartial  scales  would  weigh  it  and  give 
its  verdict.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  introduced  a  new 
weapon  and  a  new  strategy  in  politics,  a  weapon  and  strategy 
well-suited  to  a  militarily  weak  nation  to  confront  a  more 
powerful  foe.  It  was  also  a  weapon  which  could  be  used  by 
an  individual  or  a  minority  in  a  nation  which  felt  oppressed 
and  had  no  normal  way  of  redress.  Withal  it  was  a  two- 
edged  weapon,  dangerous  as  it  has  been  found  in  irrespon¬ 
sible  hands.  That  great  word  Satyagraha  has  been  devalued 
and  degraded  beyond  measure  in  Mahatma's  land.  Few 
can  claim  the  purity  of  motives  and  the  spiritual  attitudes 
which  made  of  it  a  formidable  weapon  in  Gandhi’s  hands. 
This  must  be  said  that  Gandhi  succeeded  in  undermining  the 
basis  on  which  the  imperial  structure  stood — fear  and  prestige 
of  the  white  race.  Incidentally  he  undermined  the  fear 
and  prestige  of  authority  as  such,  from  which  the  new  nation 
was  to  suffer.  No  man  however  wise,  can  anticipate  all  the 

consequences  of  his  actions. 

*  *  *  * 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Karachi  I  had  written  to 
Father  Jerome  D’Souza,  Christian  representative  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  about  the  status  of  residents  of  Goa  or 
Pondicherry  origin  in  India,  and  asked  what  protection  the 
Constitution  would  give  them.  It  was  not  their  fault  if 
Indians  as  they  are,  they  are  subject  to  foreign  rule.  It  was 
an  accident  of  history.  By  his  letter  of  August  18,  he  re¬ 
assured  me  that  the  citizenship  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
had  been  framed  with  very  great  care  and  in  a  broad  and 
generous  spirit.  All  Goans,  French-Indians  and  Europeans 
who  had  their  domicile  in  India  for  five  years  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Constitution  would  be  considered  citizens 
of  India.  He  advised  that  they  should  get  themselves  regis¬ 
tered  as  residents  in  a  particular  area  and  enrolled  as  voters. 
Later  a  separate  naturalisation  Act  was  to  be  passed,  fixing 
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the  conditions  for  securing  citizenship.  Father  Jerome  had 
made  his  mark  in  the  Assembly  by  his  intelligence  and  power 
of  expression.  He  had  just  been  appointed  by  Nehru  a 
member  of  the  Indian  delegation  to  U.N.O.  He  asked  for 
my  prayers  that  he  act  rightly  in  “this  difficult  and  unfore¬ 
seen  position.”  The  nomination  of  a  Catholic  priest  on  such 
a  delegation  was  a  mark  of  Nehru’s  broadmindedness. 

I  was  over-active,  writing  several  articles  and  lecturing. 
I  lectured  in  at  least  three  places  in  Bombay  on  my  European 
tour.  I  had  delivered  an  address  on  Italy  at  the  St.  Xavier’s 
college  at  the  request  of  the  Principal  Father  Coyne  on 
August  22,  but  was  prevented  from  giving  the  second  on 
Portugal  which  was  to  be  on  September  5,  by  a  break  of 
health.  Early  in  September  I  travelled  to  Poona  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Association  and  addressed  a 
large  meeting  in  St.  Vincent’s  hall.  As  usual  I  stressed  the 
dual  need  of  Catholics,  first  of  organising  themselves  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  welfare  of  the  community  and  secondly  to  offer 
co-operation  to  all  communities  and  institutions  for  general 
welfare.  Christ’s  law  was  of  love  and  service,  and  it  is  by 
offering  service  in  a  spirit  of  love  that  we,  a  small  community, 
would  win  the  goodwill  of  the  rest.  It  was  a  lively  meeting 
with  all  sorts  of  questions,  wise  and  otherwise,  flung  at  me. 
Archbishop  Doering  attended  the  meeting  and  at  the  end 
whisked  me  off  in  his  car  to  his  residence  for  lunch.  He  had 
shown  much  goodwill  for  C.U.I.  He  was  the  only  Bishop 
who  of  his  own  accord  had  endorsed  my  appeal  for  funds 
and  had  sent  lists  to  parishes  and  institutions  in  the  diocese. 
He  was  a  German  who  had  become  naturalised  in  India.  He 
was  hardy  and  even  when  well  over  80  used  to  walk  miles 
in  his  visits  to  remoter  parts  of  the  diocese.  He  told  me  a 
thief  had  broken  into  his  house  the  previous  night  and  taken 
away  his  glasses  which  was  a  big  nuisance  as  it  made  reading 
difficult.  In  the  evening  he  sent  me  with  his  Secretary  to 
Kirkee,  a  military  station  near  Poona,  for  inaugurating 
another  branch  of  the  Union.  The  parish  priest  and  the 
organiser  of  the  meet  was  my  old  friend  Father  Lauder  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  when  Dr.  Zacharias  was  staying 
in  Poona.  Ever  since  he  had  remained  a  friend,  and  I  had 
a  standing  invitation  to  come  and  stay  with  him  whenever 
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I  was  run  down  and  felt  the  need  of  a  change.  After  the 
meeting,  we  exchanged  reminiscences  over  a  glass  of  cold 
beer  in  his  sanctum.  Wonderful  man  Father  Lauder.  He 
had  arranged  seats  for  the  local  worthies  on  the  platform 
in  due  gradation  and  escorted  them  to  their  seats.  They 
were  small  fry.  When  I  questioned  him,  he  laughed  : 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  protocol,  you  know  ! 

In  August  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
University  Senate.  My  European  tour  had  prevented  my 
attendance  at  the  previous  budget  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  June.  Indeed,  my  multifarious  activities,  involving  ab¬ 
sences  from  Bombay  and  frequent  bouts  of  illness  had  come 
in  the  way  of  devoting  attention  to  University  work,  which 
was  important.  So  I  attended  the  August  meeting  which 
followed  the  Convocation  for  conferring  degress,  and  took 
active  part  in  the  deliberations. 

On  September  19,  I  was  the  object  of  a  big  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Cowasji  Jehangir  Hall,  Bombay.  It  was  organised  by 
a  committee  of  old  students  of  the  school  and  friends  in  my 
honour  for  a  quarter  century’s  services  in  Antonio  De  Souza 
High  School.  They  had  organised  a  fancy  fete  in  the  Gloria 
Church  compound  to  raise  funds.  The  proceeds  of  this  as 
well  as  personal  subscriptions  amounting  to  a  respectable  sum 
was  utilised  in  having  a  portrait  of  mine  in  oils  in  full  regalia 
of  the  Fellow  of  the  University  and  a  bronze  bust  both  by  the 
well-known  artist  A.  P.  D’Cruz,  trained  in  Germany.  I 
had  to  find  time  for  a  number  of  sittings,  going  all  the  way 
from  Chembur  to  Fort.  Yet  somehow  he  could  not  catch 
my  real  image  in  either.  Why  it  should  have  eluded  this 
distinguished  painter  and  sculptor  I  don’t  know.  Later 
another  artist  made  an  oil  painting  of  myself  for  the  local 
convent  school,  but  he  too  did  not  succeed  any  better.  There 
must  be  something  elusive  about  my  visage. 

The  hall  was  full  to  overflowing.  Bishop  Valerian 
Gracias  who  was  in  the  chair,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  my 
educational  activities.  An  illuminated  address  which  was 
read  by  an  ex-student  Dr.  Joe  D’Sa,  extolled  my  work  in  the 
school  which  had  suffered  a  radical  transformation  during 
my  tenure,  and  also  as  city  father,  social  worker,  Fellow  of 
the  University  and  the  reputation  I  had  earned  as  a  publi- 
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cist.  Dr.  J.  A.  Colaco,  lauded  the  leading  role  I  had  played 
in  the  Corporation.  Mrs.  Violet  Alva  spoke  of  my  work  as 
nationalist  and  freedom  fighter  and  also  my  great  efforts  in 
achieving  Christian  unity  in  the  secular  field.  I  was  not  one 
of  those,  she  said  scornfully,  who  discovered  their  nationalism 
after  independence.  My  school  and  college  mate  Wilfred 
Pereira  grew  reminiscent  of  our  old  comradely  days,  and  how 
I  had  outshone  all  my  companions.  A  veteran  teacher 
Manuel  D’ Souza  spoke  feelingly  of  the  fine  relations  that  had 
prevailed  between  the  Principal  and  the  teachers.  It  was  a 
privilege  and  pleasure,  he  said,  to  work  under  such  a  Prin¬ 
cipal.  The  Bishop  unveiled  the  bust  and  the  portrait  amidst 
plaudits.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  Dr.  D’Sa  presented 
a  purse  to  me.  He  also  announced  that  a  substantial  scholar¬ 
ship  had  been  founded  in  my  name.  I  acknowledged  grate¬ 
fully  all  the  goodwill  and  friendly  appreciation  that  had  been 
shown  to  me.  All  my  life,  I  said,  I  had  a  sense  of  commit¬ 
ment.  I  was  not  an  island.  I  belonged.  If  God  gives 
me  life  an  health,  I  shall  continue  to  serve  my  country,  my 
faith,  my  people.  The  emotional  upsurge  of  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  took  a  lot  out  of  me. 

*  *  *  * 

I  had  convened  the  second  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Union  in  Bangalore  on  October  26.  The 
Managing  Committee  was  to  meet  the  previous  day  to  for¬ 
mally  adopt  the  Report  and  the  audited  statement  of  Accounts, 
as  well  as  the  draft  resolutions  to  be  placed  before  the  General 
Body.  These  as  usual  had  been  framed  by  me  and  dealt 
with  matters  of  general  and  Catholic  interest.  For  it  had 
been  ever  my  policy  not  to  make  the  Catholic  Union  appear 
as  a  parochial-minded  association.  The  Managing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  such  occasions  were  apprised  of  all  the  important 
correspondence  and  the  action  taken.  They  were  asked  to 
approve  of  it. 

I  entrained  for  Bangalore  on  October  23  and  arrived 
there  the  next  day.  The  President,  Mr.  Ruthnaswamy  and 
myself  were  lodged  comfortably  at  St.  Martha’s  Hospital, 
a  very  fine  institution  which  does  credit  to  Bangalore  Catho¬ 
licism.  This  meeting  was  long  overdue.  Normally  it  should 
have  taken  place  in  February  or  March,  but  illness  had  inter- 
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vened  and  the  trip  to  Europe  and  my  many  activities  there¬ 
after.  Everything  went  off  smoothly.  The  Committee 
as  well  as  the  General  Body  approved  of  the  draft  Bye-laws, 
regarding  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  Union  and  the 
methods  of  representation  of  institutional  members.  The 
report  which  was  adopted  detailed  the  steps  taken  to  bring 
about  the  joint  committee  representative  of  the  Christian 
Community  as  a  whole,  and  the  successful  attempts  to  secure 
representation  in  the  Minorities  Committee  and  to  get  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  for  religious  freedom,  including  the 
right  of  evangelisation.  The  response  to  the  Public  Pur¬ 
poses  Fund  had  been  favourable  though  the  target  had  yet 
to  be  reached.  The  money  had  come  in  handy  to  finance 
the  Delhi  Secretariat,  which  had  done  valuable  work.  The 
problem  of  diocesan  organisation  still  remained  to  be  tackled. 
But  as  the  Secretary  now  would  be  free  to  move  about  the 
country,  he  hoped  to  tackle  that  problem  in  right  earnest. 
Man  proposes,  but,  as  events  showed,  God  disposes. 

Our  General  meeting  ended  at  about  1  p.m.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hospital  and  after  a  hasty  lunch,  got  busy  with 
preparing  press  reports  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  evening 
I  was  booked  to  address  a  public  meeting  at  which  my  old 
friend  Bishop  P.  Thomas  would  take  the  chair.  Now  I  had 
started  feeling  a  pain  in  my  throat  in  the  train.  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention.  It  had  started  troubling  me  since  the 
morning,  but  I  had  managed  to  control  it.  By  the  time  of 
the  public  meeting,  it  had  become  intense.  What  could  I 
do  ?  To  speak  out  loud  and  clear  it  would  be  a  torture. 
But  I  could  not  disappoint  the  large  expectant  audience. 
Actually  the  Bishop  of  Mysore  had  come  all  the  way  to  hear 
me.  I  didn’t  tell  anyone  of  my  plight,  but  went  in  with  the 
task  in  hand — an  address  on  Christians  in  free  India. 

I  said  I  was  not  a  prophet,  but  as  an  intelligent  spectator 
of  the  Indian  scene  for  many  years,  I  could  visualise  the  shape 
of  things  to  come.  We  had  attained  political  freedom,  a 
matter  of  joy  and  pride  for  all  of  us.  But  political  freedom 
was  not  enough.  Real  freedom  consisted  in  the  will  and 
ability  to  know  and  do  what  is  right.  Unless  all  Indians 
and  specially  those  in  seats  of  power  strove  for  this  freedom, 
the  future  was  dark. 
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Christians  were  only  2  per  cent  of  the  population.  They 
were  divided  into  various  sects,  which  have  little  contact  with 
others.  Unlike  the  Sikhs,  we  were  scattered  all  over  India. 
Unlike  the  Parsis,  we  were  economically  weak.  The  first 
step  was,  therefore,  organised  solidarity.  Two  and  two  in 
ordinary  arithmetic  make  four.  In  social  arithmetic  two  and 
two  made  ten.  The  second  step  was  self-help.  We  must 
bring  our  resources  to  uplift  the  community  so  that  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  The  various  diocesan  associations 
had  this  work  cut  for  them.  But  we  could  not  stop  at 
that.  We  were  torch-bearers  of  a  faith  founded  on  love  and 
service.  In  this  we  can  set  a  pattern  for  all. 

We  had  not  shone  during  the  freedom  struggle.  But  at 
any  rate  we  had  not  been  a  block  in  its  progress.  We  had 
not  indulged  in  communal  tantrums.  We  had  not  sought 
a  privileged  position.  We  were  content  with  common 
citizenship.  All  we  want  is  fair  play  and  equal  opportunity. 
There  were  many  dangers  ahead,  including  that  of  com¬ 
munism  which  was  a  kind  of  religion  with  its  gospels,  dogmas, 
prophets  and  its  goal,  the  salvation  of  man.  In  a  way 
Marxism  was  a  Christian  heresy.  You  cannot  combat  an 
ideology  with  temporal  weapons.  It  is  essentially  a  spiritual 
thing,  even  when  it  denies  the  existence  of  spirits.  It  can 
only  be  combated  by  spiritual  weapons.  Catholicism  could 
play  a  leading  role  in  this  struggle. 

Bishop  Thomas  was  one  of  those  who  had  a  facile  tongue. 
Once  started  he  found  it  difficult  to  stop.  His  few  concluding 
remarks  all  but  matched  my  speech  in  length.  All  the  time 
I  was  on  pins,  for  my  throat  was  throbbing  with  pain.  As 
soon  as  I  reached  the  Hospital,  I  had  an  acute  fit  of  ague 
and  temperature  shot  high.  The  nuns  were  alarmed.  The 
resident  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  thought  it  was  malaria. 
Malaria,  hell  !  I  asked  him  to  look  at  my  throat.  The 
tonsils  were  inflamed  and  almost  touched  each  other,  pre¬ 
venting  any  ingurgitation.  I  had  quinsy.  The  poor  doctor 
had  to  keep  a  night  vigil,  injecting  penicillin  every  four  hours. 
By  next  night  the  abscesses  burst,  and  I  felt  relief,  and  could 
take  some  liquid  food.  It  was  lucky  that  I  happened  to  be 
in  a  hospital,  with  all  facilities  for  treatment.  I  had  also 
in  the  nuns  dedicated  nurses.  The  Bishop  came  to  visit  me 
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and  told  the  nuns  to  take  good  care  of  me,  and  not  to  charge 

anything  for  my  treatment.  They  communicated  tele- 

phonically  with  my  family,  and  assured  that  all  possible  care 

was  being  taken  of  me.  As  soon  as  I  felt  well  enough  to  move 

out,  I  took  a  plane  to  Bombay. 

*  *  *  * 

After  the  failure  of  my  mission  to  Lisbon,  I  decided  to 
carry  on  my  educative  campaign  among  the  Goans  in  Bombay 
to  support  my  views  regarding  the  future  of  Portuguese  India 
on  the  twin  plank  of  immediate  autonomy  and  future  inte¬ 
gration.  But  my  immediate  preoccupations  and  the  un- 
propitious  monsoon  time  made  me  keep  my  peace  for  a  while. 
Sometime  in  August  a  young  man,  J.  M.  D’Souza  by  name, 
called  on  me  at  my  residence.  He  said  he  had  left  Karachi 
and  come  to  Bombay.  He  was  keenly  interested,  he  said, 
in  the  future  of  Goa  in  the  national  set-up.  He  confessed 
he  knew  little  of  Goa’s  past  or  present.  He  had  sought 
enlightenment  from  several  persons,  but  had  learnt  little. 
So  he  had  come  to  me.  In  a  brief  excursion  into  Goa  history 
under  the  Portuguese  I  told  him  of  the  absolutist  rule  after 
the  conquest  till  about  1828,  the  impact  of  the  liberal  rule 
under  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  Republic,  and 
the  reactionary  regime  of  Dr.  Salazar.  I  spoke  about  my 
proposals  to  the  Portuguese  Government  and  the  negative 
response  and  my  plan  to  arouse  political  conciousness  among 
the  Goans  in  Bombay,  the  crucial  centre.  He  said  he  had 
now  for  the  first  time  got  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation.  He 
offered  me  his  wholehearted  help  in  arranging  for  the  various 
meetings  I  had  in  view.  He  said  he  had  well-to-do  friends 
who  would  meet  the  expenses,  and  who  would  provide  a  car 
for  me  to  move  about  when  necessary.  It  was  a  godsend. 
He  was  true  to  his  word  and  proved  my  right  hand  man  in 
organising  the  meetings  I  had  in  mind. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  at  the  end  of  August.  I 
had  issued  personal  invitations  to  a  number  of  leading  Goans, 
men  occupying  important  positions,  barring  government 
servants.  This  was  a  political  issue,  and  I  didn’t  want  to 
embarass  them.  I  also  kept  out  the  priests.  This  was  to  my 
mind  a  matter  pre-eminently  for  the  layman.  Nearly  60 
prominent  persons  attended.  I  spoke  to  them  about  the 
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new  situation  created  for  foreign  colonies  in  a  free  India, 
and  the  close  ties,  ethnic,  economic,  financial  linking  us  to 
the  country.  We  could  keep  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
national  life  at  our  peril,  I  warned.  I  told  them  what  had 
transpired  at  my  meetings  with  the  Minister  for  Colonies 
and  Dr.  Salazar.  There  was  a  free  exchange  of  views,  and 
the  gathering  unanimously  approved  of  my  dual  plan.  One 
of  the  persons  present  asked  me  why  the  Goan  Union  which 
claimed  to  be  a  representative  of  all  Goans  had  not  moved 
in  this  vital  matter.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  the  support 
of  the  Goan  Union.  He  thought  it  was  too  big  a  job  for  one 
man,  however  able  and  eminent,  to  carry  out  on  his  own. 
He  wrote  to  me  on  October  3  suggesting  me  to  get  the  village 
unions’  co-operation.  This  was  in  my  plan. 

On  September  4  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  editors  of 
Goan  periodicals  published  in  Bombay.  Their  support  was 
essential  as  the  Konkani  press  reached  the  Goan  masses. 
They  too  supported  me  and  my  views,  except  the  editor  of 
the  Anglo-Lusitano,  Mr.  I.  Castellino,  who  didn’t  oppose 
but  was  for  a  wait-and-see  policy,  awaiting  developments. 

The  next  meeting  in  the  school  hall  called  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  was  of  representatives  of  the  village  unions. 
Catholics  of  almost  all  the  villages  of  Goa  residing  in 
Bombay  had  formed  unions,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  keep  touch  with  one  another,  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  the  village  patron  saint,  and  to  promote  village  welfare. 
My  invitation  got  a  very  good  response.  Most  of  the  unions 
sent  delegates.  I  explained  at  length  the  object  of  the  meeting 
and  the  plan  for  the  future  of  Goa.  After  I  had  given  the 
clarifications  in  reply  to  various  questions,  my  plan  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

In  November,  I  invited  the  procuradores  (managers)  of 
the  residential  clubs  of  the  Goan  working  class  to  meet  me  in 
a  school  hall.  In  a  Konkani  leaflet  accompanying  the  invi¬ 
tation  I  briefly  explained  the  objectives  of  the  meeting. 
There  was  very  big  response.  Speaking  in  the  mother  tongue 
I  carefully  explained  the  delicate  situation  in  which  Goa 
now  stood.  They  knew  their  bread  and  butter  depended 
on  the  good-will  of  India  and  her  generosity.  I  told  them 
about  my  visit  to  Portugal  and  the  talks  I  had  with  the  Por- 
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tuguesO  Government.  It  was  necessary  to  mobilise  public 
opinion  to  make  clear  to  the  Portuguese  our  wishes  regarding 
our  future,  which  could  only  be  in  India.  I  told  them  I 
intended  to  call  next  month  a  mass  meeting  of  Goans  to  pass 
resolutions  claiming  full  autonomy  and  requesting  Portugal 
to  negotiate  the  best  possible  terms  for  Goa’s  accession. 
One  of  the  delegates  brought  out  and  read  a  paper  which,  it 
appears,  had  been  written  by  Pompeia  Viegas  asking  for 
maintenance  of  Portuguese  regime.  It  cut  no  ice.  The 
consensus  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  my  proposals.  Dr.  M. 
U.  Mascarenhas,  ex-Mayor  of  Bombay,  accompanied  me 
to  this  meeting. 

I  was  arranging  for  this  mass  meeting  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  I  was  struck  down  by  a  heart  attack,  reference 
to  which  had  been  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  these  memoirs. 
I  was  knocked  out.  So  all  my  plans  came  to  nought.  I 
accepted  it  as  God’s  will.  In  reality  I  had  overstrained  my 
lute  and  the  string  had  broken.  The  continuous  mental 
tension  ever  since  my  return  from  Portugal  was  bound  to 
tell  on  my  frame  which  had  ever  been  delicate.  Besides, 
the  quinsy  attack  in  Bangalore  had  given  a  shock  to  the 
system.  My  teeth  had  been  giving  trouble  and  I  had  them 
removed  in  early  November  and  December,  and  the  nervous 
shock  and  the  loss  of  blood  were  no  doubt  contributory 
factors.  From  the  viewpoint  of  Goa’s  merger  it  was  an 
irreparable  loss,  for  Goans  as  a  whole  were  then  as  they  were 
never  after,  responsive  to  the  idea  of  integration.  Any 
resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  would  have  shaken  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Government  who  had  an  eye  on  Bombay  Catholics, 
and  also  would  have  strengthened  Nehru’s  hands  in  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  value  of  such  a  vote  was  all  the  greater  as  it  was 
independent  of  any  initiative  of,  or  collusion  with,  the  Indian 
Government. 

If  I  survived,  it  was  not  through  the  fault  of  my  doctor 
who  had  bungled  in  the  diagnosis,  and  actually  wanted  me 
to  address  a  memorial  meeting  for  his  brother  Fr.  Cyriaco 
Fernandes,  a  noted  missionary  in  Brazil,  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  my  coronary  attack.  I  told  him  I  could  hardly  stand, 
and  so  in  bed  I  wrote  out  my  speech  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting  and  later  published.  It  was  only  after  I  had  my 
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cardiograph  taken  in  January  that  he  gave  me  strict  orders 
not  to  move  out  of  bed.  Propped  up  in  a  bed  with  a  back 
support  which  a  friend  had  provided  I  carried  on  my  cor¬ 
respondence,  including  that  of  C.U.I.  I  also  continued 
as  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Society  and  guided  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Though  I  held  the  important  post  of  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  C.U.I.,  I  had  no  steno  at  hand — we  couldn’t  afford  it — 
and  had  to  write  with  my  own  hands  all  my  letters  private 
and  public.  I  also  wrote  weekly  articles  to  a  Madras  paper 
called  the  Horizon.  Beside  people  continued  to  bother  me 
with  their  problems.  Dr.  Fernandes  put  his  foot  down. 
He  said  I  was  not  making  any  progress.  No  one  in  my 
condition  possibly  could  work  on  as  I  did.  I  needed  com¬ 
plete  mental  rest.  He  was  brutal.  He  told  me  a  part  of 
my  heart  was  dead.  I  had  to  conserve  all  my  energy,  if  I 
wanted  to  live.  Give  up  all  your  public  activities,  he  urged. 
A  card — No  Visitors  Allowed — was  hung  up  at  the  room 
door.  I  sent  letters  of  resignation  to  most  of  the  Commit¬ 
tees  I  was  concerned  with.  I  did  not  resign  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  would  be  no  Senate  meetings  for  some  months 
ahead,  and  I  hoped  to  be  up  before  that.  The  Governing 
body  of  Sophia  while  accepting  my  resignation  with  regret, 
placed  on  record  at  their  meeting  of  January  26,  “their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  very  great  services  rendered  by  you.  All  the 
members  hoped  and  prayed  for  my  speedy  recovery.” 
Fr.  M.  M.  Balaguer,  Vicar-General,  wrote  (Jan.  29)  :  “We 
very  much  regret  to  have  to  accept  your  resignation  from  the 
Archdiocesan  Board  of  Education  and  the  Suburban  College 
Committee.  While  thanking  you  very  much  indeed  for 
your  past  services  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  we 
shall  still,  as  occasion  demands,  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of 
your  invaluable  assistance.”  The  Secretary  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Homes  Co-operative  Society  said  in  a  letter  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  were  deeply  moved  by  my  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  they  would  not  accept.  They  said  they  would 
carry  on  to  the  best  of  their  ability  till  I  was  fit  to  resume  and 
would  not  trouble  me  except  in  very  important  matters.  I 
did  not  resign  from  the  Catholic  Union  immediately  because 
I  had  in  hand  an  important  matter  dealing  with  religious 
liberty: 
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The  Government  of  Central  Provinces  had  enacted  an 
Act,  C.  P.  and  Berar  Public  Safety  Act,  1947.  Under  sec¬ 
tion  14  every  would-be  convert  had  to  appear  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  who  would  inquire  whether  the  change  of  religion  was 
free  or  forced,  and  forced  conversions  were  liable  to  penalties. 
In  my  letter  of  November  30,  1947,  I  had  pointed  out  that 
this  Section  was  likely  to  lead  to  abuse  and  indirect  coercion 
of  conscience,  and  requested  its  deletion. 

Replying  to  this  an  official  of  the  department  said  that 
under  Section  14  only  forced  conversions  were  punishable 
and  the  machiney  devised  insured  that  conversions  are  wholly 
voluntary.  Hence  there  was  no  interference  with  religious 
liberty.  If  the  conversion  is  voluntary,  one  should  not  be 
afraid  to  have  it  done  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Act. 
Besides,  the  measure  is  only  a  temporary  one  and  designed 
to  meet  a  particular  emergency. 

In  my  letter  of  February  14,  1948,  I  regretted  that  the 
reply  had  not  met  the  detailed  objections  submitted  in  my 
previous  letter.  In  that  letter  I  had  shown  that  the  wording 
of  the  Section  was  such  as  to  make  the  work  of  normal  con¬ 
version  practically  impossible,  thus  involving  interference 
with  religious  liberty.  I  had  also  pointed  out  the  trouble, 
inconvenience  and  expense  to  which  innocent  people  would 
be  put  to,  merely  because  there  might  be  a  possibility  however 
remote  of  forcible  conversion.  The  procedure  of  the  Act 
seemed  to  be  subversive  of  the  usual  procedure  in  law.  I 
added  : 

“To  give  an  analogy  which  fits  the  case — it  is  well  known 
that  a  certain  number  of  contracts  are  brought  about  by 
coercion  or  intimidation.  Would  it  be  right  and  proper  for 
any  Government  because  of  this  to  legislate  to  the  effect  that 
in  future  every  contract  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrate  who  will  after  due  inquiries  allow  or  dis¬ 
allow  the  making  of  such  contracts.  Naturally  there  would 
be  a  public  outcry  against  such  legislation  as  vexatious  and 
oppressive.  Nor  would  it  be  an  answer  to  the  outcry  that 
no  honest  man  “need  be  afriad  to  have  it  done  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  Act” — to  quote  the  terms  of  the  letter  under 
reference. 
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“This  letter  adds  that  the  measure  is  a  temporary  one. 
We  are  aware  of  this.  We  are  also  aware  how  easily  tem¬ 
porary  measures  become  permanent,  just  as  Ordinances 
become  Acts.  I  hope  your  Government  is  not  reluctant 
to  make  the  necessary  change  through  a  mistaken  sense  of 
prestige  by  doing  the  right  thing  and  redressing  legitimate 
grievances.” 

I  sent  copies  of  the  correspondence  to  Major  P.  Bernard, 
M.L.A.  (C.  P.  Assembly)  and  asked  him  to  move  an  amend¬ 
ing  bill  deleting  the  obnoxious  Section.  He  did  so.  In  his 
letter  of  June  30,  he  informed  that  his  amendment  was  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  unceremoniously  thrown  out.  He 
said  he  was  distressed  to  learn  about  my  illness  and  conse¬ 
quent  resignation  from  the  C.U.I.  Secretaryship. 

In  March  I  sent  my  resignation  to  the  President,  C.U.I. 
Mr.  Ruthnaswarny  (March  17)  wrote  :  “Tears  gathered  in 
my  eyes  as  I  read  your  last  letter.  It  is  the  suspension — 
I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  temporary — of  great  work  by  a 
greater  worker  of  the  cause.  What  I  admired  and  envied 
in  you  was  your  humility  in  taking  the  hard  work  of  Secretary 
when  by  right  you  ought  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion.  From  this  self-surrender  the  Union  has  benefitted  and 
I  have  reaped  the  kudos  of  the  Presidentship.” 

Though  local  visitors  had  considerately  kept  away,  I 
gave  instruction  that  no  visitor  from  outside  should  be  turned 
away.  One  day  my  friend  Dr.  S.  Noronha  who  was  ob¬ 
viously  unaware  of  my  illness,  brought  along  the  Indian 
Consul  in  Panjim.  Mr.  M.  L.  A.  Baig.  He  wanted  me  to 
lead  an  agitation  for  Goa’s  merger.  Dr.  Noronha  had  told 
him  what  I  had  done.  In  view  of  my  condition  they  could 
not  press  the  matter. 

Another  day  there  appeared  Prof.  Raju,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made  earlier.  He  broached  a  very  delicate  matter. 
An  important  Raja,  whose  name  I  forbear  from  mentioning, 
was  of  two  minds  about  accession  to  India.  He  wanted  to 
find  out  if  Premier  Salazar  would  stand  by  him  if  he  were  to 
refuse  and  the  Indian  Government  held  out  threats.  They 
thought  that  since  Salazar  knew  me  personally  (they  had 
somehow  found  out),  I  might  be  able  to  sound  him.  I  told 
him  I  was  the  wrong  person  to  come  to  in  such  a  connection. 
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I  wouldn’t  undertake  such  a  mission  on  any  count.  Besides, 
it  was  a  foolish  demarche.  Salazar  who  is  no  fool,  would 
by  any  such  intervention  give  India  a  good  excuse  for  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu.  His  policy  ob¬ 
viously  was  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness  with  India.  The 
Raja  should  not  be  under  any  illusions  of  this  score.  His 
wisest  course  was  to  negotiate  the  best  terms  he  could  with 
Government.  He  heeded  this  advice. 

While  I  was  ill,  I  had  two  shocks.  One  was  when  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  Armindo  Coveia  Pinto, 
who  had  been  of  great  help  to  me  in  the  period  of  The  Week, 
and  also  during  my  late  attempt  to  mobilise  Goan  opinion 
in  favour  of  merger.  He  had  been  struck  down  by  a  heart 
attack,  just  like  myself,  but  had  not  survived.  They  had  kept 
the  paper  in  which  the  announcement  of  the  death  had  been 
made  away  from  me,  but  I  learnt  about  it  from  a  casual 
visitor. 

Even  greater  shock  I  received  when  on  January  30  at 
about  7  p.m.  one  of  my  sons  rushed  in  excitedly,  and  cried, 
“Papa,  Gandhi  has  been  killed  by  someone  who  fired  shots 
at  him.  The  radio  has  just  announced  it.”  ,1  couldn’t  believe 
my  ears.  Gandhi  murdered  !  It  was  as  if  the  sky  had  col¬ 
lapsed  about  my  ears.  I  passed  an  awful  night.  Not  a 
wink  of  sleep.  Tossing  about  in  bed.  My  head  in  a  whirl. 
Feeling  as  if  life  was  oozing  out  of  me.  What  a  country  ! 
Who  could  have  the  heart  to  do  such  a  dastardly  act  ?  I 
visualised  him  as  I  had  last  seen  him  in  Delhi. 

He  had  fallen  like  a  Greek  tragic  hero,  in  the  morrow  of 
his  great  triumph.  He  had  run  his  course.  He  had  fought 
the  good  fight.  He  had  spent  his  life  nobly  and  generously 
striving  for  great  causes  and  high  ideals.  The  end  was 
worthy  of  his  life.  He  had  offered  himself  a  victim  for  the 
Hindu-Muslim  unity  and  for  justice  to  a  minority.  No  one 
need  grieve  his  death.  But  one  grieved  for  the  infant  nation 
in  sore  need  of  his  wise  counsel  and  guidance.  A  great  light 
had  been  wantonly  extinguished  and  we  had  been  left  to 

grope  in  the  darkness. 

*  *  *  * 

My  term  as  Fellow  of  the  University  was  about  to  expire 
in  June.  I  wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Maharaj  Singh, 
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that  I  was  prepared  to  serve  for  a  further  term.  He  told  me 
later  that  the  Chief  Minister  Kher  had  objected  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  physically  unfit.  I  had  written  to  him  offering 
condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Mahatma,  and  had  mentioned 
my  serious  illness  which  prevented  my  offering  them  per¬ 
sonally.  The  Governor  had  told  him  that  I  had  written  to 
him  to  renominate  me.  I  was  not  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  make  such  a  request  if  I  were  disabled.  So  he  re¬ 
appointed  me. 

I  thought  I  was  down  and  out,  so  far  as  public  activities 
were  concerned — at  least  such  as  would  create  mental  ten¬ 
sions.  But,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  I  had  a  new  lease  of  life, 
a  full  and  even  an  exciting  life. 
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